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“STARTING THE NEW YEAR RIGHT” 


Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company Copyright 1922 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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Why Do Your Clothes 
Fasten with Buttons? 


Knotted cords and loops—*‘frogs,’’ we call them 
now—and ribbons were used to fasten clothing long 
before buttons. Until the fifteenth century, button 
like knobs or dises were used solely for ornament 
Curiously and beautifully wrought in ivery and 
precious metals, they enriched the garments of the 
nobility. 

Then some ingenious mind thought of using 
buttons to fasten his garments. ‘The rich made it 
the fashion. Buttons became useful, as well as 
ornamental, centuries ago. 

In recent years, no development in men’s cloth 
ing has been more interesting than the McBedwin 
Finish used in Adler Collegian Clothes. ‘Through 
exquisite tailoring alone, the inside of the coat is 
finished more beautifully than with full silk lining 
Yet it costs you nothing extra, 

Your Adler Collegian dealer has smart styles 
for every man of 17 to 70. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS COMPANY 
Milwaukee 
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The McBedwin Finish 





THEY KEEP YOU LOOKING YOUR BEST 


ADLER COLLEGIAN 


CLOTHES 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx overcoats 
they look expensive 
—they’re economical 

They “look it” because they ARE fine; nothing but 


the best woolens, style and tailoring go into them 
They’re economical because they wear so long 


Copyright, 1925, Hart Schaffner 8 Marx 
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F THE Mississippi River were suddenly to change 
its mind, turn eastward and deliver itself into Ches- 
apeake Bay, a very large pattern of human affairs 
would be deeply aitered. This does not require to 


be argued. You 
admit it as a self- 
evident hypotheti- 
cal fact. Well, but 
a sudden change 
in the course of 
another kind of 
stream, which we 
may call a billion 
dollars of capital 
annually, would in 
time produce phe- 
nomena no less 
radical. 

That has oc- 
curred. Yet the 
imagination is not 
stirred. Why? Be- 
cause it is a thing 
that cannot be vis- 
ualized as a single 
physical event. 
The evidence is 
scattered in athou- 
sand places. The 
consequences are 
unexpected. They | 
touch the pride and 
shape of cities, the 
destinies of those who increasingly 
live in cities, the vital conditions of 
agriculture, the cost of food, the fate 
of private enterprise, public morality 
and the nature of government. They 
somewhat cause that frightful creak- 
ing sound in the bearings of our rail- 
road machine to grow worse instead 
of better. They act invisibly on our 
pocket nerves, in some instances 
pleasantly, in most instances very dis- 
agreeably. Everyone knows the dis- 
agreeable sensation perfectly. Few 
understand the cause of it. Take this 
one effect —it is perhaps of all of them 
the easiest to illustrate. 








A Shifting Burden 


EVEN million persons in this coun- 

try earn from twenty to two hun- 
dred dollars a week. Taking them all 
as one, their average is fifty dollars a 
week. And each year they have a 
composite conversation with the 
United States Government like this: 

‘‘What wasyourincomelast year?” 

“Fifty dollars a week.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“Earned it.” 

“Go over there and pay the Fed- 
eral tax collector two hundred and 
sixty-three millions.” 


By Garet Garrett 
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What does it mean that the sum collected from the 
seven million is each year larger and that the number 
of persons having that pleasant second type of conver- 
sation steadily increases? It means that the burden of 


supporting the 
Federal Govern- 
ment is quietly 
shifting from un- 
earned to earned 
incomes. Statis- 


tically, it appears 
\ that the proportion 


of the income tax 
paid by those earn- 
ing leas than one 
hundred dollars a 
week increased in 
one year from 10 
to more than 15 per 
cent of the total 
That is what the 
Government is 
alarmed about. It 
is not at all as it 
was meant to be. 
What has hap- 
pened? 

When the jour- 
neymen coopers at 
Washingtor 
headed and hooped 
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LIFE PRESERVER 


The sum increases each year. It is an alarming fact, not in itself but in relation to “Oh!” 


another fact. For there is another type of conversation held each year between the 
United States Government and a small but growing group of persons, and it goes like this: 
“‘What was your income last year?”’ 


“A thousand dollars a week.” 


“How did you get it? 


“From bonds which under the Constitution of the United States cannot be taxed.” 
There is nothing to pay.” 


“The collector will pass you out. 








the income-tax law 
it was a good- 
enough job, except that they left in- 
side a nullifying fact with a sharp 
auger tooth. The coopers knew it, 
and they could not help it 

They said, “We must hope for the 
best. Anyhow, it’s Constitutionai,” 


Tax Leakage 


HE nullifying fact was not very 

large at first. But it grew. It has 
become so strong and industrious 
that the coopers stand aghast. It ha: 
bored so many holes through the 
staves of the law that the Govern- 
ment is losing hundreds of miilions of 
dollars by leakage. That is why it has 
to take more and more from the seven 
million. Something will have to be 
done. Yet apparently the only way 
to remove the boring fact is to coax 
it out through the bung-hole with a 
constitutional amendment. That will 
take several years, if it can be done at 
all. Meanwhile the holes cannot be 
plugged because they are Constitu 
tional. And the nullifying fact thrives 
because it is nourished by the Govern- 
ment whose revenues it lets away! 

Does it sound preposterous? But 
that is the merest statement of it. 

The real name of the nullifying 
fact is tax-exempt securities. 


In a tone of having been let down you said “Oh!” 
In the whole length and breadth of that name there is not one shudder. Most of our 
economic horrors call themselves by tame, innoxious names, or hide their works in 


technical terminology, so that people shall not get excited about them until it is too late 
They count on the probability that people will not attend to difficult facts—such facts 
as these: Each new hole bored in the income-tax law by tax-exempt securities makes it 





else to get rich at all. 


easier for those who are already very rich to stay that way and harder for everybody 
It is obvious, but who says so? 
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You would not call R. C, Leffingwell, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, an excitable man. At a hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of Congress on 
tax-exempt securities, he said: 

“This country has been a land of opportunity, and 
today’s rich men got to be rich when the money they 
saved was theirs and not the Government’s. By 
virtue of the exemptions awarded to the fortunes already 
existing you are confirming in their monopoly of the coun- 
try’s capital the rich men who got to be rich men before 
the war, and you are denying to the men who had not got 
there before the war the hope of ever getting there. You 
have taken: away a very important stimulus to effort and 
you have created a sense of social wrong that is a very 
grave problem.” 

Each new hole bored in the Federal law by tax-exempt 
securities for the escape of the big taxpayer makes it nec- 
essary for the Government to take more from the average 
taxpayer —from the seven million—and the end of this 
cannot be indicated save by strong words. 

You would not say that Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor 
of political economy at Columbia University, was a man 
who preferred the alarming word. Testifying before the 
“ame committee, he said: 

“The issue of tax-exempt securities creates a class of 
nontaxable individuals. That constitutes the fundamental 
infraction of democratic justice in taxation. In France, 
under the ancient régime, the clergy were not taxed, the 
nobility were not taxed, the lawyers were not taxed. It 
was this series of class exemptions and privileges which 
finally helped to bring about the French Revolution. 
What we are doing at the present time is to create a class 
of privileged individuals, privileged not because of their 
theology, of their escutcheons or their knowledge of law, 
but privileged because of the amount of money they pos- 
seas. That is the worst kind of privilege in a democratic 
community.” 


The Rich Man's Choice 


ACH new hole bored by tax-exempt securities creates 

a prejudicial instance. At the same time and place 
i. A. Harriman, a member of the National Tax Associa- 
tion and of the Committee on Jurisprudence of the Amer- 
iean Bar Association, said: 

“The Wall Street Journal said the other day that a man 
with a fortune of $75,000,000 bragged that he had paid no 
income tax for several years. Now, the Wall Street Journal 
is not a radical sheet; but if you will take that same state- 

ment and put it in a radical news- 
paper, what effect does it produce? 
it produces the effect that there is 
a class of people in this country who 


are exempt from the duty to support the Government, and 
that to my mind is a very serious political consequence.” 

But what are tax-exempt securities? 

The first issue of Liberty Bonds is tax free, and subse- 
quent issues are partially exempt; but these exemptions 
will largely lapse this year. That is a closed chapter. The 
Federal Government is not now issuing bonds. Land-bank 
bonds, now issuing under the supervision of the Federal 
Government, are tax free. However, they were made so 
by act of Congress for the benefit of farmers, and Congress 
has the right to change its mind. This, therefore, is a con- 
trollable factor, not very serious yet, and tends only to 
confuse the problem. 

The deluge of tax-free bonds is from states, cities, towns, 
boroughs, villages, townships, counties and minor political 
subdivisions upon which state legislatures confer the inde- 
pendent power to incur debt. The list of minor political 
subdivisions includes school districts, library districts, im- 
provement districts, sanitary districts, irrigation districts, 
reclamation districts, lighting districts, boulevard districts, 
levee districts, sewer districts, highway and road dis- 
tricts, ditch districts, dike districts, slough districts, fire 
districts, special districts—districts for anything you like. 

All these political subdivisions issue bonds independ- 
ently of each other in their separate sovereign pleasure. 
Generally the constitution of a state imposes a limit upon 
the amount of money a city or town or county may bor- 
row. That is not in the least embarrassing. When that 
limit is reached it is only necessary to create 2 new political 
subdivision. If a city is up to its limit as a borrower it may 
declare any part of itself an independent school district, 
a lighting district, a park district, or what not, and go on 
selling bonds—the same people, the same place, the same 
property altogether, but a new political entity to issue 
the bonds. 

And these bonds cannot be taxed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment! 

The United States Supreme Court says so. The states 
cannot tax the bonds of the Federal Government; there- 
fore, the Federal Government cannot tax bonds issued by 
or under the authority of the states. 

This had been true for a long time. Never had it been 
otherwise. So long as the states and municipalities had to 
sell their bonds in fair competition with bonds of all other 
kinds, on their merits, there was no problem. Then came 
the Federal income tax. It was a new principle in our 
scheme of things, a graduated progressive tax on one’s 
income, rising from 4 per cent on small incomes to as much 
as 73 per cent on incomes of $1,000,000 a year or more. 

Now imagine yourself in this dilemma: You have an 
income of $1,000,000 a year from taxable bonds and mort- 
gages. The Government suddenly steps in and demands 
that you hand over nearly three-quarters of it. It is the 
same as to lose three-quarters of your wealth by a visita- 
tion of Providence. Meanwhile there are certain bonds— 
namely, the bonds of states, cities, villages, counties, and 
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so on—that are legally tax free. If your money were 
invested in bonds of that character the Government could 
not touch a penny of your income. It would all be tax free. 
What would you do? You may think you would be 
romantically patriotic and pay over to the Government 
each year three-quarters of your income as a duty of love, 
saying, “‘I am rich. I can afford to pay.” Well, let that 
stand. You would. You are that exceptional person. But 
suppose, then, you had some new money to invest. On one 
hand are the taxable bonds of railroads and gilt-edged farm 
mortgages yielding 6 per cent, of which the Government 
will take 414 per cent, leaving you only 114 per cent net, 
and on the other hand are good 5 per cent municipal bonds 
the income of which would be all your own. The Govern- 
ment could not touch it. Which would you buy? 

Never mind. You need not say. You have only to see 
what people generally, as people, would do. They would 
buy the tax-free bonds. At any rate, they have. 


The Demand for Municipals 


O SOONER had the Federal income tax begun to take 

away the half or more of large incomes than banking 
houses everywhere began to issue tables showing the ad- 
vantages of tax-exempt state and municipal bonds over 
every other kind of bond—even over Liberty Bonds. These 
tables became as familiar and as standard as calendars. 
They showed that for an investor with an income of $250,- 
000 or more a year, subject to the high surtaxes of the 
Federal income tax, the 5 per cent tax-free bond of a town- 
ship in Kansas was equal to a 12 per cent taxable bond or 
mortgage. That is to say, any taxable bond or mortgage 
would have to yield 12 per cent in order that the investor, 
after paying his income tax, should have 5 per cent left for 
himself. But there is no such thing as a good 12 per cent 
bond. No solvent borrower of capital, no business, not 
even the United States Government, can afford to pay 12 
per cent for money. So what was the natural result? Rich 
investors, all with one impulse, began to put their money 
into the tax-free bonds of states and municipalities. The 
demand for them became suddenly enormous. And it is 
a law that demand will create supply. 

Overnight, as it were, in a manner quite miraculous, the 
forty-eight states, thousands of cities, towns, boroughs, 
villages, counties and townships, to say nothing of an inde- 
terminate number of minor political subdivisions called 
districts, find themselves standing at an open door. Not 
only is it easy for them to sell bonds. They are encouraged 
and solicited to do so. Their committees are met on the 

(Continued on Page 109) 

























and patriotic custom of linking 
the present with the past by 
marking with tablets, inscriptions, 
monuments and similar memorabilia places 
where Englishmen said or did momentous 
things. As you walk through London you see 
these records and reminders. Here Newton 
lived. Here Thackeray wrote. Here Johnson 
talked. And so on, not only in London but all 
through England you find these memorials, 
these spurs to the recollection and admiration 
of the men who played a conspicuous part in the 
politics, the literature, the art, the science and 
the making and maintaining of the country. 
So in future years the wayfarer in Newcastle 
should find on the walls of a certain public 
hall a tablet on which are inscribed these 
words: “In this hall, on Friday, November 10, 1922, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, spoke these words: ‘I am quite certain if this 
government is returned we shall be able to bring expen- 
diture into some manageable shape and give some relief 
to the overburdened taxpayer’; thereby bringing about, 
at a later period, the downfall of the gov- 
ernment of which he was a member.” 
The wayfarer in Newcastle will find that 
tablet on that hall if the future tablet 
placers are alert in and understanding of 
their obligations, because when the Rt. 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or, as we would put it in the 
United States, Secretary of the Treasury, 
said that, he sealed the doom of the Bonar 
Law govern- 
ment just as 
certainly as he 
also helped to 
return it at the 
moment. The 
Right Honor- 
able Baldwin, 
goaded to some 
statement 
about taxation 
by taxpayers, 
who are almost 
crushed under 
the imposts laid 
on them by the 
Lloyd George 
government, 
and consequent 
of the war, and 
the peace, both 
of which, as the 
taxpayers held 
it, were entirely 
up to the re- 
sponsibility of 
Lloyd George, stepped out and 
made that pleasing but political 
promise. He was electioneering at 
the time, doing his bit to help re- 
turn the newly formed government, 
of which he was a member, and 
thereby helped return it in a greater degree than any other 
speaker whatsoever. But, as the tablet should say if it is 
to be historically correct when it is placed in years to 
come, thereby also he helped destroy it. Indeed, thereby 
he did destroy it, as the future will prove. 


[om English have a commendable 





Back to Tranquillity! 


GENERAL line of comment on the recent English gen- 
eral election has been that it resembled the American 
presidential election of 1920 in its demonstrations and re- 
sults. That is true. The mistake of the comment is that 
the superficial aspect of it is considered rather than the 
basic aspect. The slogan of the Republicans in the United 
States in 1920 was “Back to normalcy.”’ The slogan of the 
Conservatives in England in 1922 was “ Back to tranquil- 
lity”; and the two slogans mean about the same thing. 
The people in the United States were harassed by dis- 
turbed conditions, which they laid at the door of the 
Democrats, and they turned the Democrats out. The 
people in England, Wales, Scotland and Ulster were 
harassed by disturbed conditions, and they revolted against 
Lloyd George’s government, which they held responsible. 
So far the analogy is in order. 
In fact, the battle cries are interchangeable. Normalcy 
means tranquillity and tranquillity means normalcy, and 
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By Samuel G. Blythe 
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the meanings cover like a tent 
the whole range of political 
and governmental harass- 
ments. That, too, is what both 
the Republican politicans in 
the United States and the 
Conservative politicians in 
England meant the people to 
understand. The people did not accept the all-embracing, 
all-covering definition, as was discovered both in the 
United States and in England. They interpreted normalcy 
to mean reduced taxation in our country, and the Repub- 
licans, although they knew if they won they would be heirs 
to an impossible economic situation, assented to that def- 
inition. They promised to reduce taxes. They didn’t and 
couldn’t reduce taxes. Hence, the results of the elections 
in our country in 1922. 

The Conservatives were in the same case. They had 
pushed out the boisterous and extravagant Lloyd George 
government, had taken over the control of the country, 
and they were before the people in an appeal for the vote 
of confidence that would enable them to carry on. In the 
earliest days of the campaign this same Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Baldwin, had in a moment of unpolitic frank- 
ness told the economic truth about the Kingdom of Eng- 
land. He said; ‘‘I do not mean that this government, or 





any other government, can in any circumstances 
make such a reduction of expenditure in a mo- 
ment that you are going to get its reflection in 
reduced taxation.” 

The campaign had not progressed very far before the 
Conservative managers discovered that, as we Americans 
would put it, the Right Honorable Baldwin had spilled the 
beans. They discovered, what the Republicans discovered 
in 1920 in the United States, that the only vital issue in 
their campaign was taxation. They tried desperately to 
shift interest to the Near East, to the Turkish affair, to 
general foreign relations, to Germany, to Russia—any- 
where; but the English people were not taking any. The 
issue they had in mind was taxation, and the reduction 
thereof. What about that? If Bonar Law was supported 
ty a majority in the House of Commons would that 
majority cut down taxes? That was the question, persist- 
ent, insistent, national. That was the underlying equation 
That was what was in the mind of every voter, man and 
woman, either expressed or unexpressed. But there 


The One and Only Real Issue 


HIS had been proved in another but most illuminating 

way a‘ the borough elections. These had been held just 

about the time the general-election campaign began, and the 

results had been astonishing. Labor, which had had control 

of most of the borough councils, lost tremendously. 

Labor candidates were mowed down all along the 

line. Inquiry developed the fact that the reason 

for these local labor reverses was the protest of 

the people against various extravagances of expen- 

diture by these borough councils, which meant, of 

course, increased local taxes and rates. The tax 

protesters got in their work in the boroughs. They 
slaughtered the Labor councilmen at the polls. 

Wherefore, the Conservatives had to 
do something, say something; and Bald- 
win did it and said it. A few days be- 
fore the campaign closed he was quite 
certain that something could and would 
be done to reduce taxation; and his side 
got in on that promise. Likewise, one 
of these days it will get out on that 
same promise. 

Professional and practical politicians 
do not admit it, but the fact is that 
elections nowadays, both in our country 
and in England, have but one real issue 
That issue is taxation. It is the custom 
of statesmen on both sides of the ocean, 
and of publicists, to multiply issues, and 
to try to fog the minds of the people with 
a variety of policies that in effect shal! 
tend to prevent concentration on any 
single or vital point. One issue is not 
healthful for the politicians, and not com- 
plex enough for the publicists. Variety 
of policy and generality of promise are 
ordinarily the processes by which success 
is attained. Outwardly, in these days, 
the peliticians and the ‘publicists may 
seem to accomplish their object. At 
least, they work hard at it, and they 
apparently satisfy themselves that they 
have deluded the public. 

Then comes the smash; They can't 
delude the people. They can’t talk away, 
or explain away, or in any other manner 
cause to vanish the cruel, implacable, 
crushing burden of taxation that the 
course of war events and the even more 
expensive course of peace events have 
compelled them to lay on the people 
The political Utopia, of course, would be a Utopia of no 
taxation. Also, that would be the popular Utopia, but 
both in the United States and in England that Utopia is 
even less than a dream. It is an illusion of the utmost 
fantasy. It is no good to tell an electorate that taxes are 
necessary. It is no good to point out that increased expen- 
diture entails ‘increased obligation or the impost payers 
It is no good. to present economic, political, patriotic or 
any other sort of arguments and justifications. They 
simply will not go down. 

A taxless but remote future, or a lightly taxed future, 
holds out little compensation to the individual in England, 
say, who not only must pay six shillings in the pound to 
the income-tax collector but must pay rates, taxes and 
impost of every conceivable sort to the numerous and 
ubiquitous tax collectors of other designations. There is 
no theory about digging down in one’s pocket and paying 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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EORGE BALDWIN POTTER is a 
(4 purist. That is to say, he either takes 
trout on a dry fly or he does not take 
them at all. He belongs to a number of 
fishing clubs, any member of which might 
acquire his neighbor's wife, beat his children or poison a 
dog and still cast a fly, in all serenity, upon club waters; 
but should he impale on a hook a lowly though succulent 
worm and immerse the creature in those same waters it 
would be better that he send in his resignation at once, 
sooner than face the shaken committee that would pres- 
ently wait upon him. 

George had become fixed in my mind as a bachelor. 
This, of course, was a mistake. I am continually forget- 
ting that purists rush into marriage when approaching or 
having just passed the age of forty. The psychology of 
this is clear. 

For twenty years, let us say, a purist’s life is completely 
filled by his efforts to convert all reasonable men to his 
own particular method of taking trout. He thinks, for 
example, that a man should not concern himself with 
more than a dozen types of standard flies. The manner of 
presenting them is the main consideration. Take any one 
of these flies, then, and place it, by means of an eight-foot 
rod, a light, tapered line and a mist-colored leader of 
reasonable length, on fast water-—if you want trout. Of 
course, if you want to listen to the birds and look at the 
scenery, fish the pools with a long line and an eight-foot 
leader. Why, it stands to reason that 

The years go by as he explains these vital facts patiently, 
again and again, to Smith and Brown and Jones. One 
wet, cold spring, after fighting a muddy stream all day, he 
reéxplains for the better part of an evening and takes 
himself, somewhat wearily, upstairs. The damp chill 
of the room at whatever club he may be fishing is positively 
tomblike. He ean hear the rain drumming on the roof 
and swishing against the windows. The water will be 
higher than ever tomorrow, he reflects, as he puts out the 
light and slides between the icy sheets. Steeped to the 
soul in cheerless dark, he recalls numbly that when he first 
met Smith and Brown and Jones they were fishing the pools 
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with a long line. That was, let’s see—fifteen—eighteen 

twenty years ago. Then he must be forty. It isn’t 
possible! Yes, it is a fact. It is also a fact that Smith and 
Brown and Jones are still fishing the pools with a long line. 

In the first faint light of dawn he falls into an uneasy, 
muttering slumber. The dark hours between have been 
devoted to intense thought and a variety of wiggles which 
have not succeeded in keeping the bedclothes against his 
shoulder blades. 

Some time within the next six months you will remem- 
ber that you have forgotten to send him a wedding 
present. 

George, therefore, having arrived at his fortieth birth- 
day, announced his engagement shortly thereafter. Quite 
by chance I ran across his bride-to-be and himself a few 
days before the ceremony, and joined them at lunch. She 
was a blonde in the early twenties, with wide blue eyes and 
a typical rose-and-white complexion. A rushing, almost 
breathless account of herself, which she began almost the 
moment we were seated, was curious, I thought. It was 
as though she feared an interruption at any moment. I 
learned that she was an oniy child, born and reared in 
Greater New York; that her family had recently moved to 
New Rochelle; that she had been shopping madly for the 
past two weeks; that she was nearly dead, but that she 
had some adorable things. 

At this point George informed me that they would 
spend their honeymoon at a certain fishing club in Maine. 
He then proceeded to describe the streams and lakes in 
that section at some length —during the rest of the luncheon, 
as a matter of fact. His fiancée, who had fallen into a 
wordless abstraction, only broke her silence with a vague 
murmur as we parted. 

Owing to this meeting I did not forget to send a wedding 
present. I determined that my choice should please both 
George and his wife through the happy years to come. 
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If I had had George only to consider, I 
could have settled the business in two min- 
utes at a sporting-goods store: Barred from 
these for obvious reasons, I spent a long day 
in a thoroughly exhausting search. Late in 
the afternoon I decided to abandon my hopeless task. 
I had made a tremendous effort and failed. I would 
simply buy a silver doodab and let it go at that. 

As I staggered into a store with the above purpose in 
view, I passed a show case devoted to fine china, and 
halted as my eyes fell on a row of fish plates backed by 
artfully rumpled blue velvet. The plates proved to be 
hand painted. On each plate was one of the different 
varieties of trout, curving up through green depths to an 
artificial fly just dropping on the surface of the water. 

In an automatic fashion I indicated the plates to a clerk, 
paid for them, gave him my card and the address and fled 
from the store. Sometime during the next twenty-four 
hours it came to me that George Potter was not among my 
nearest and dearest. Yet the unbelievable sum I had left 
with that clerk in exchange for those fish plates could be 
justified in no other way. 

I thought this fact accounted for the sort of frenzy with 
which George flung himself upon me when next we met, 
some two months later. I had been week-ending in the 
country and encountered him in the Grand Central Sta- 
tion as I emerged from the lower level. For a long mo- 
ment he wrung my hand in silence, gazing almost feverishly 
into my face. At last he spoke: 

“Have you got an hour to spare?” 

It occurred to me that it would take George an hour at 
least to describe fully his amazed delight at the splendor of 
my gift. The clock above Information showed that it 
was 12:45. I therefore suggested that we lunch together. 

He, too, glanced at the clock, verified its correctness by 
his watch and seized me by the arm. 

“All right,”’ he agreed, and was urging me toward the 
well filled and somewhat noisy station café before I grasped 
his intention and tried to suggest that we go elsewhere. 
His hand only tightened on my arm. 

(Continued on Page 64) 








Quite dy Chance I Ran Across His Bride-to-Be and Himsetf a Few Days Before the Ceremony, and Joined Them at Lunch 
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“Bill! What are You Doing 
There?’ “‘Reading."’ “‘Oh, of 
Course! Inthe Pitch Darkness"* 




























USINESS hours were over. There- 
B fore the knock on the door of 
Hayden & Hayden’s office seemed, 
to the person most interested, irrelevant. 
She suspected that it was also incompetent and immate- 
rial. Most of the calls for the past two months had been, 
from a practical viewpoint. She continued to dictate in 
a highly leisurely meter: 

“—___ can —assure 
vantage— —” ‘. 

“Wait a minute!” interrupted a voice, also feminine, 
from a half-screened corner. ‘‘ How many m’s in comma?” 

“You're not spelling it out, are you?”’ demanded the 
dictator. ‘‘Good heavens, Edna! Of all the 

“T’ll never volunteer to type your stupid letters again,” 
returned the voice, aggrieved. “Isn’t that somebody 
knocking?” 

“Yes, darn ’em! I suppose I'll have to let ’em in.’ 

“Tt’s usual. But wait till I gracefully withdraw from 
sight,” which she effectually did by pulling the screen 
around her corner. 

The other girl threw the door open. A man stood 
blinking at her. He had mild blue eyes, a benign expres- 
sion not lacking in shrewdness, an uncompromisingly new 
serge suit which fitted him like the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion of Euclid, a thin black tie fastened beneath a rigidly 
upright co!lar, a deprecatory smile and an air of invincible 
respectability. For background to this reassuring present- 
ment there was the most radiant automobile that the girl 
had ever seen in her life; it was even newer than the man’s 
clothing. A comfortable elderly woman sat restfully in it. 
One comprehensive glance catalogued in the girl’s swift 
mind all that was essential for her to know as a starting 
point: 

The pair were man and wife. 

They were country folk with money, probably recent. 

They were prospects, 


you—comma—a—specially —ad- 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 
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“Won't you come in?” she invited. 


The visitor examined the back of an envelope which he 


held. 

“*Wor terms,’” he read, “‘apply to Hayden & Hayden, 
Specialists in Suburban Real Estate, Kindermont Center, 
Long ‘sland.’ I'd like tosee Mr. Hayden, ma’am,” he said 
tenta ively, “if it ain’t too late.” 

“Yr <sn’t. Sit down, won’t you?” 

‘Either Mr. Hayden,” pursued the caller, producing a 
blue bandanna of noble proportions and chaste design, 
wherewith he carefully wiped his forehead. 

“I’m both,” said the girl. 

The man looked again at the envelone, then at the girl. 
“Both what?” he inquired 

“Both Haydens. I'm the firm. 
Hayden.” 

“Howdy-do,” said the visitor with prompt politeness. 
He walked to the door and projected his head outside. 
“‘She says,”’ he announced, addressing the occupant of the 
candescent automobile in a confidential tone which was 
plainly audible above the roar of the incoming 5:49 train, 
the reel-estate concern herself. D’you 


My name is Keith 


“she’s 
she is?” 

“I wouldn’t be a mite supprised,”’ shouted back the 
comfortable-looking woman. ‘‘ You never can tell about 
these new women. I'll take a look.” 

She rose deliberately, descended, and paddled with 
short thick paces across the sidewalk. ‘‘Why, she’s reel 
young,”’ she remarked, but without disparagement, “and 
pretty as a picture!” 

Her husband reached out and took her by the arm with 
a touchingly appropriative gesture. 

“Ma ——” 


s’ pose 
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“ Mother,” corrected the comfortable 
woman placidly. 

“Mother, make you acquainted with 
Miss Hayden & Hayden. My wife.” 

The girl came forward and shook hands. “I'm very 
glad to see you. What is the name?” 

“My name is Mr. Vandorn. Ma's is Mrs. Vandorn,’ 
said the first comer. 

“You wished to see me about 
firm paused invitingly. 

“That piece of proputty down on the Shore Road; 
white house with poplars, and hollyhocks along the path.” 

“IT do love hollyhocks,” said Mrs. Vandorn contentedly 
“They're so humly.” 

“So they are, Mrs. Vandorn,” confirmed the girl. “‘And 
those on the, Farwell place are the finest anywhere around 
here. That's a wonderful bargain, that place. The owner 
has special reasons for selling.” 

“We don’t aim to buy,” said Mr. Vandorn. “ Not right 
off anyways. The sign says ‘For sale or to rent.’” 

“That can be arranged, too,” replied the girl with a 
shade of disappointment in her voice. ‘ We're asking two 
hundred and fifty for the place, all furnished.” 

“Two hundred and fifty?” repeated Mr. Vandorn. 
“A year?” 

“A month,” said the agent firmly. 

“Snake's sake!" ejaculated Mr. Vandorn. “Why, | 
couldn’t get the half o’ that for the best three-hundred 
acre farm in C’yugy County.” 

“Don’t get excited, Andrew,” soothed the comfortable 
Mrs. Vandorn. “We can afford it, can’t we?” 

Mr. Vandorn gulped like one suddenly recalling some- 
thing. “Yes, ma ——” 

“Mother,” interrupted Mrs. Vandorn urbanely 

“Yes, mother; we can afford most anything,” he con 
cluded, his mild eyes growing big with the wonder that 
1ad not yet palled, 
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“Who sent you to me?” inquired the agent. 
“Nobody. We been living in a New York hotel and 


looking for a home to settle in, running around in this car 
we just bought us. This is the likeliest place we’ve seen 


“It's really a lovely house,” said the girl with profes- 
sional enthusiasm. “ We'll run right around now and go 
through it, shan’t we?”’ They spent an hour in minute 
inspection. After the return 
to the office, where Mrs. Van- 


“Snake’s sake!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Van- 
dorn. ‘‘Whadda we want of a man? Ain't one around a 
little place like that enough? I'll do the chores. Gosh 
knows I’ll have time on my hands!” 

“A hired gal,” said Mrs. Vandorn with undiminished 
amiability and unmollified determination. “I'll pay as 
high as’’—-she gathered herself for a decisive stroke —“ five 
dollars a week.” 
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She withdrew behind the screen. The typist silently 
pointed to the sheet of paper, upon which stvod forth the 
following cryptic message: “‘PtoMise to gett tHem q 
girk.”’ 

Rightly interpreting this, Miss Hayden wigwagged the 
query “How?” with an expressively wrinkled forehead. 

The volunteer typist’s forefinger, tapping herself re- 
peatedly upon the chest, seemed to indicate, ‘‘ Leave it to 

me.”” The finger, aided and 
abetted by its mate on the 





dorn held private consultation 
vith her husband, she deliv- 
ered the family verdict. 

“Tt suits.” 

“Then,” said the agent, 

triving to conceal the almost 

unseemly elation aroused 
within her by the first real 
stroke of business in over a 
month, “we can make out the 
lease, beginning with— shall 
we say October first? That’s 
ten days off.” 

‘There's just une more 
thing,” said Mrs. Vat.dorn. 

“What's that?” 

“Help.” 

Miss Hayden's expressive 
face registered apprehension. 

Servants?” she said. 

“A hired gal,” returned Mrs. 
Vandorn firmly. 

“Oh!” said the agent 
weakly, She had feared it; in 
fact, she knew it was coming. 

The last specimen of cook 
in the wild state, known within 
the twenty-mile radius around 
Kindermont Center, had been 
captured and caged three 
months previous, only to break 
out and eseape after six weeks; 
the others of the species were 
supposed to have migrated 
years before. 

As for general house- 
workers, it was rumored that 
the Suffolk County Historical 
Society had one in its posses- 
stuffed. 

Tl thought perhaps you and 
Mr. Vandorn would prefer tak- 
ing your meals at theinn, It’s 
very nice,” was the hopeful 
suggestion of Hayden & Hay- 
It met with an unfor- 
tunate reception. 

“T’m sick to my stummick 
of hotel vittles,” said Mr. 
Vandorn pathetically. ‘Let 
alone the prices. I like home 
cooking. Ma’s a wond aa 

“Mother,” said Mrs. Van- 
dorn serenely 

“Mother's a wonderful 
cook,” 

‘That's the solution then,” 
said the agent, glowing hope- 
fully toward Mrs. Vandorn. 

“For twenty-seven years 
come April,” said Mrs. Van- 
dorn, “I’ve been cooking for 
Andrew Vandorn. He’s easy 
to defor; I'll allow him that. 
He ain’t pernickety. But 1 
want a rest.” 

“Tt will seem like a rest, 


sion, 


den, 








really,” argued the girl, “ cook- 
ing by electricity, after being 
used to a coa! stove.” 

“I want hired help, and I’m going to have it,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Vandorn placidly. 

“Se you shall,” declared her husband. 

“A nice decent gal that I wouldn't be ashamed to have 
at my ewn table 

“A good pie cook,” put in her husband. 

“She’s got to know how to make riz biscuit.” 

“And have a light hand with buckwheat cakes.” 

“We'd expect her to keep fittin’ hours.” 

“And not have a lot of fresh young fellers traipsin’ in 
and out of the house every evenin’.” 

“She’s got to know dust without its bein’ pointed out 
to her with a broom handle.” 

“Hadn't she ought to be a church member, ma-other?” 

“It'd be better, of course.” 

“Let me suggest,” put in the agent when she was able 
to wedge a word in sidewise between them, “that you try 
to get a man and his wife from the city,” 


In the Radiance Appeured the Figure of Andrew Vandorn, Standing Like an Avenging Figure 


at the Top of the Stairway 


“The servant question is a little difficult here,” began 
Miss Hayden. “Girls don’t like to come out from the 
city, and 4g 

“Your sign says ‘All commissions promptly executed,’”’ 
pointed out Mrs. Vandorn cheerily. “And I can see by 
your face you ain’t one to go back on your given word, 
written or spoken. This is a commission. You get me a 
hired gal and we'll rent the house. If the roof don’t leak 
and the cistern’s good and they ain’t any bad smells or 
anything I wouldn’t be a mite supprised but what we'd 
buy, come New Year's.” 

“Ping —ping—pinkle—ping—ing—ing!” sounded in 
thin, insistent tintinnabuiation from the typewriter, un- 
mistakably a signal. 

“What's that?” inquired Mr. Vandorn mildly. 

“Oh—er—just my typist. Seems to be having trouble 
with her machine. Excuse me a moment. I'll see what’s 
wrong.” 


other hand, then clicked off the 
instruction: “zsK fpr Time 
to gEt one.” 

The real-estate agent nod- 
ded and returned to her pros- 
pects. 

“Could you give me until 
the first of the month?” 

“That'll be all right,’’ the 
Vandorn family agreed. 

“And meantime,” suggested 
the girl in her most persua- 
sive manner, “how would you 
like to move in and try run- 
ning the place yourselves, for 
a little?” She cherished the 
faint hope that if they once 
tried it they might stick to it. 

“I don’t mind for ten days,”’ 
agreed the serene matron. 
“But on or before the first, 
hired help walks into the house 
or I walk out.” 

The agent produced a lease 
form. The Vandorns read it 
over, clause by clause. 

“I don’t see no hired help 
in this paper,”’ said Mr. Van- 
dorn mildly. 

“Tt’s a regular form,” ex- 
plained the girl, ‘‘and there’s 
no provision 

“I want the help in the 
lease,”’ said Mrs. Vandorn with 
inflexible amiability. 

The hired help went in. The 
Vandorns went out. 

“Now,” said Keith Hayden, 
“perhaps you'll come out from 
behind that screen and tell me 
where you expect to get a 
hired girl.” 

The amateur typist emerged. 
She was a medium-sized, ex- 
pensively furnished girl with 
serious eyes, a mouth made 
for mischief, and a general air 
of cheery and trustful irre- 
sponsibility. Also she was 
quite inexplicably pretty; in- 
explicably, because there was 
nothing in any one of her 
features to justify the general 
effect. 

“Haven't the ghost of an 
idea,” was her blithe response. 

“Then why did you tell me 
to promise them?” 

“T thought I'd already ex- 
plained to you that I’ve abso- 
lutely got to rent my house.” 

“It wasn’t an explanation. 
It was only a statement 
without a reason.” 

“The reason’s simple. 
broke.”’ 

“It’s your own fault.” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s grandpa’s. 
Why should he have made 
such a bonehead will?”’ 

“Why should you go prancing around Europe buying 
everything you saw when you didn’t have money to pay 
for it?” 

Miss Minturn dimpled. It was rather a pity that the 
process, which had a distinctly alluring qualit;: of its own, 
should have been wasted upon Keith Hayden, who was in 
a sternly practical frame of mind, besides being of the 
wrong sex. “I didn’t,” she denied. “I left a lovely little 
Italian prince that I could have had at a real bargain.” 

“Don’t you think,” inquired the other, “that the war 
countries are in a bad enough fix without you rushing about 
the map totally unchaperoned, making more trouble for 
them? It isn’t proper.” 

“Where have I heard that stuff before?”’ murmured 
the unimpressed Miss Minturn. 

“Probably from your suffering family.” 

“Haven't any left but cousins. They don’t mind— 
much,” 
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“If they don’t I suppose nobody does.” 


“You're wrong. Denny Wood does.” 

“*New name in the casualty list. Who’s Denny Wood?” 

“Mr. T. H. Denniston Wood. That’s all.” 

“It’senough. Did you meet him on your European tour?” 

“You might call it meet. I touched him. Otherwise I 
might have starved in sunny Rome. That was after I got 
robbed at the hotel.” 

“Oh! And was the obliging Mr. Wood a fellow guest?” 

“No, indeed! I found him at the embassy, where I 
went to get helped out of the scrape. That’s what embas- 
sies are for—as I explained to him. He didn’t seem to have 
realized it before.” 

“And he gave you money 

*Loaned it. Enough to go on with till I could cable. 
Then he took me out to luncheon. He couldn’t help it.” 

“T’ll bet he couldn’t help it!”’ asserted the other, study- 
ing Miss Minturn’s demure face. “No man could.” 

“It wasn’t that at all. I did a hunger flop. It was an 
awfully good one. Like the one I used to do in college 
theatricals. Remember?” 

“Proving once again the advantages of the higher edu- 
cation.” 

“He gave me a wonderful feed and a highly improving 
lecture. He said it was neither safe nor respectable for a 
girl of my age to be alone in Rome. He gave me to under- 
stand that he was quite straining a point of etiquette in 
taking me out unchaperoned. He strained quite a few 
points before I was through with him.” 

“Luncheon points?” 

“Luncheon and dinner and rides and—and happenings.” 

“Happenings? What kind of happenings?” 

“Oh, conventional. Couldn't be anything else with T. H. 
Denniston. He wears white spats. I think it was the 
twelfth or maybe the thirteenth time we were out together 
that he kindly offered to divert my unrespectable career 
into safe channels by marrying me.” 

“That was considerate of him!” 

“‘Wasn’t it? I suppose he felt he had to—after he’d 
kissed me.” 

“Oh! He kissed you, did he?” 

“T made him, poor boy! He was almost as much 
shocked at himself as he had been at me.” 


.o” 


“Eddie; you're a fiery and untamed little demon. 
What did you do it for?” 

“TI thought it might be interesting.” 

“Was it?” 

“Not specially —that time. 

“And afterward, was it?” 

“We-ell, to tell the truth, it began to get too interesting. 
So I ran away from Rome and Mr. T. H. Denniston 
Wood.” 

“Did you lose interest in the handsomely initialed 
gent?” 

“No. I was gaining it. That was the trouble.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay and marry him?” 

“Haven't I told you? He's so poisonously respectable.” 

“What if he is? You're rather respectable yourself, 
aren't you?” 

“Certainly not. I’m only decent. It’s quite different.” 

‘What's the difference?” 

“Oh, hire a dictionary,” sighed the visitor. “Denny 
could tell you if he were here. Poor Denny! He had a fit 
the first time I called him that; but he got broken to it 
later and even seemed to like it. He’s a horrid snob, you 
know.” 

“IT can’t quite see you matched up with a snob,” ad- 
mitted her friend. 

“But he’s an awfully nice sort of snob,” defended the 
girl dreamily. “Of course he's boringly particular about 
other people’s behavior and manners and morals and all 
that, but maybe just a little stricter about himself than he 
is about others.” 

“Because he’s an egotist and thinks more of himself 
than anyone else.” 

“Maybe. Anyway it was a temptation to marry him 
and get out of all my money troubles.” 

“T still don’t see why you didn’t.” 

Miss Minturn lifted a limpid but slightly troubled 
brown gaze to the other girl’s face. “‘ Just for that reason. 
If ever I did marry Denny Wood I'd want to be sure it 
wasn’t for his money. And I certainly do need some right 
now.” 

“How badly do you need it?” 

“Seventy-seven dollars and ninety cents between me, 
the poorhouse, and January first, 1923.” 


” 
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“Won't the lawyers advance you any?” 

“Those old stick-in-the-muds!" A lively red arose in 
Miss Minturn’s cheeks. “As soon as I landed, last week 
I went to pay them a—a financial call. The whole darn 
firm charged on poor little me like the soldiery in a comic 
opera, lecturing ali at onée, till I told ‘em where to go and 
walked out on 'em with my nose in the air. I'd starve 
or—or work before I'd go back there.” 

“And how much do you get January first?” 

“Only twenty-five hundred. Not half enough to see me 
through to my twenty-fifth birthday, when I land grand- 
pop’s whole wad. The question is, how to live till then. 
That is, it was until we rented the house.” 

“That house is far from rented. And if I miss this 
chance - Have you any idea of real-estate conditions 
in this part of the map? Why, after August first in Kinder- 
mont Center you couldn't lease a location on a fat man’s 
neck to a hungry mosquito. I need the commission as 
badly as you need the rent.” 

“Just like grandpop to leave me a house in a flivver 
locality like that. Praises be, I've never tried to live in it! 
But don’t you worry, Keith. I'll get "em a servant if I 
have to have one made to order.” 

“Servant, nothing! What they want is hired help. 
The species is totally extinct around here.” 

“Well, we've got to rent the house, haven't we? 

“We certainly have.” 

“All right. Then the only thing to do is to fulfill the 
conditions. And we'll do that if ; 

“If what? Go on.” 

* if I have to take the job myself.” 

“Come off, Edna! You've been going to the movies 
What do you know about hired-helping?”’ 

“Didn’t I elect domestic sci’ in college? 

“You did. Because it was a snap. What did that give 
you in the way of cooking dinner, washing dishes and 
making beds?” 

“I guess I could learn.” 

“Don’t bluff, Edna. This is life or death.” 

“Life by eating or death by starvation. I've got until 
the first to scrape up a hired gal. If I haven’t got one by 
then I'll tackle it for a month.” 

(Continued en Page 33) 
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She Stood on the Steps Above Him, a Marvet of Witchery in the Cloud:+Fittered Moontight 














™, UR national-park systein is unques- 
() tionably the greatest thing of its 
kind in existence. Not only is this 
true of the whole but equally so of each 
unit. Each one possesses an individuality, 
ome outstanding characteristic which 
gives it a place in the chain yet sets it 
ipart from the others, and this chief 
feature of each unit is probably unequaled 
iny other area of similar size in the 
world. Nowhere else on the globe is 
there any such vast gorge as our Grand 
Cafion, or such big trees as those of our 
Grant and Sequoia parks and the Mari- 
posa Grove of Yosemite. In no area of 
similar dimensions could one find the 
ume amazing range of colors, coupled 
with the mighty rock walls and dizzy 
ifions, the bewildering whirlpool of 
tinted spires and minarets, that is found 
in Zion Park, or the vast variety of freak 
phenomena set down among the green 
hills of the Yellowstone, Nowhere else is 
there any massing of scenic effects—the 
rushing suecession of ragged sky lines, 
appalling chasms and misty, ice-girdled 
lakes, the whole of it shot through with 
the dead white of glaciers and the silvery 
streaks of a thousand frothing cata- 
racts-—to equal those that combine to 
make Glacier Park the outstanding scenic 
marvel, not only of America but of the 
world. Fach of the others is as distine- 
tive in ite way 


A Nation's Heritage 


N' )W all this is yours. It has been set 
aside for you, a series of playgrounds 
of ascope and magnitude that have never 
even been approximated by any other na- 
tion. The chain encompasses a variety of 
interests ranging from the palms and cac- 
tus of desert landscape to lofty mountain 
ranges crowned with perpetual snow, 
and all gradations in between. The best 
that the nation has to offer is there for 
you to choose from; and once you have 
selected the spot which most appeals to 
your individual taste as the one best bit 
of the great outdoors, you have ‘the 
further privilege of enjoying it in the 
fashion most agreeable to your individual 
preferences, 

if your time is limited you may speed 
through your favorite territory in an 
automobile and be lodged at hotels 
equipped with every modern conven- 
ience, You may enter in your own car 
end pitch your own 
camp at any one of 
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the numerous free 
camp sites that are 
scattered through 
every national park, 
and there recreate 
to your heart’s con- 
tent. If you seek 
quiet rather than 
entertainment you 
may stop at outly- 
ing camps or cha 
lets. You can hit 
the beck-country 
trails on horseback 
or on foot, remain- 
ing one day or a 
hundred as you 
choose; for the 
parks are yours 
yours today as they 
should be the herit- 
age of your sons 
and daughters to- 
morrow, 

You realize, of 
course, that if these 
various marvels had 
not been retained as 
the joint property 
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into the hands of individuals or concerns 
for private exploitation, we would be 
paying through the nose for the privilege 
of visiting them today. The reason we 
are not paying that toll now is our good 
fortune, derived not from our own efforts 
but through the efforts of a little group 
of public-spirited citizens, men with 
vision and perspective, who have been 
waging an uphill fight against big odds, 
spending their own time and their own 
money to keep our property intact. 
They have been doing this to help you. 
What are you doing to help them or to 
help yourself? 

Approximately 5,000,000 people have 
spent all or a part of their vacations in 
the various nationa! parks in the past 
five years. Any one of them would rise 
in his wrath and join the uproar if it were 
suddenly announced that the national- 
park system was to be scrapped; that 
it was to be thrown back into that part 
of the public domain which is open to 
application for individual ownership or 
concession for private enterprise and 
exploitation. He would resent that with 
exceeding bitterness and imagine that he 
had been betrayed. 


Private Greed for Public Land 


HERE will, of course, be no such an- 

nouncement that the park system is to 
be abolished as a whole; but will not the 
end be the same if it is riddled a bit at a 
time, destroyed piecemeal until only the 
shell remains? Learn, then, that this 
very process of disintegration is at work 
today. In the vicinity of every park 
there are groups of individuals who still 
look upon it as fair game for private in- 
terests. These groups are making every 
effort toward obtaining possession of 
some one or another area which belongs 
to you and utilizing it for their own pri- 
vate purposes. All round the system 
there are scores of greedy little projects 
nibbling at various parks, local schemes 
of more or less magnitude that are gnaw- 
ing at the very foundation of the whole, 
and which, if you permit them, will very 
soon whittle the structure of your na- 
tional parks down to the vanishing point. 
This is no conjecture of possibilities in 
the vague future, but a flat and positive 
statement of what is going on today! 

In Glacier Park the Sherburne Lakes 
have been dammed and the Swift Cur- 
rent Valley, gate- 
way to one of the 
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of the public, but 
instead had passed 
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Lake St. Mary, Glacier National Park, Which it Has Been Proposed to Use for Irrigation Purposes 


most magnificent 
spots in the world, 
flooded for a reser- 
voirsite. The lower 
Two Medicine Val- 
ley is the site of 
another small reser- 
voir, and there is 
continual agitation 
toward utilizing 
Waterton Lakes 
and St. Mary’s Lake 
for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

The Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley in 
the Yosemite Park 
will be flooded 
withina year to pro- 
vide a power site for 
thecity of San Fran- 
cisco. Los Angeles, 
encouraged by the 
precedent which the 
granting of this 
project established, 
hastened tofilesimi- 
lar application on 
the Merced River 
above both Vernal 
and Nevada falls. 
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Another prece- 
dent will soon be 
established. In the 
high Sierras of Cali- 
fornia there is an 
area which should 
by all means be in- 
corporated in a 
national park and 
so preserved for 
you, but in order 
to gain possession 
of that territory the 
park service is be- 
ing forced to throw 
out three whole 
townships of the 
Sequoia National 
Park and turn it 
back into the pub- 
lic domain, where it 
will be available for 
immediate exploi- 
tation. The area to 
be cast out in- 
cludes, for oneitem, 











the Garfield Grove, 
one of the few re- 
maining stands of 
the big trees of any 
importance. All 


through the country there are predatory 
groups eagerly awaiting the day when that 
precedent of removing a portion of a national 
park shall be established and so strengthen 


the position of their own pet projects. 


Year after year there is an organized effort 
on the part of Montana interests to dam 
Lake Yellowstone; a similar demand by indi- 
viduals in Idaho that the Falls River Basin and 
the Bechler River country be ceded to them for a 


reservoir site. Most of the national parks 
are grazed by the stock of surrounding set- 
tlers, and constant pressure is brought to 
bear on the authorities to induce them to 
open the few areas now closed to grazing. 

Individuals have located mining claims 
in the Grand Cafion National Park. The 
fact that these locations have been held 
invalid by the courts means only tem- 
porary success for the park service and 
for you. 

Game laws have actually been lobbied 
through state legislatures under the guise 
of conservation measures, when in reality 
they would operate to exterminate thou- 
sands of head of game migrating out of 
some national park. And to what end? 
That when once the game was gone a 
handful of local stockmen could point to 
the fact that good feed was going to waste 
and stand upon their fancied rights to run 
their cows and sheep upon the free grass. 

Did you know all this? Those are but 
a few of the projects directed against 
your national parks. Does it presage well 
for their future? You would hotly resent 
any suggestion to the effect that the whole 
park system should be junked. Is there 
any good reason why you should not ex- 
hibit a similar resentment over this nib- 
bling process which is working toward the 
same inevitable end? 


A Pin-Point Perspective 


NUMBER of these exploitations have 
already been crowned with success. 
All those cited, and a host of others, would 
long since have been allowed, leaving the 
national parks but a riddled shell, had it 
not been for that thin line of men who 
have steadfastly opposed such pilfering. 
Every such project appears in the 
benevolent guise of a great movement to 
promote the prosperity and happiness of 
the public. An analysis of the facts will 
prove that in almost every instance it is 
simply another effort to place the fancied 
present-day interests of a few individuals 
above the actual present and future in- 
terests of the whole American people. 
There are two chief factors that operate 
toward the success of these schemes to 
hack out the choicest parts of your na- 
tional parks. First, there is what might 
be termed the local slant-—-the attitude 
of little communities that have become 


PNOTO. BY PRED -. XISER 
Above—Grinnell Mountain 
Towering Above Lake 
McDermott, Glacier Nas 
tional Park, Montana 
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narrow and pro- 
vinecial from isola- 
tion, and have 
acquired, through 
constant local in- 
trospection, a pin- 
point perspective, 
the gimlet hole of 
the residenters’ 
viewpoint through 
which the seeming 
expediency of any 
trivial local issue 
looms to the ex- 
clusion of all else 
In other words, it 
is the local as con- 
trasted with the 
national outlook 
These parks are 
national institu- 
tions, yet many lo- 
cal people residing 
in the vicinity of 
every one give 
voice to the con- 
tention that they 
are residents, mak- 
ing a living in the 
country, and that 
they should, there- 








fore, be allowed to utilize the parks as they 
see fit. 
The second factor is the gullibility of the 
public. 
is born every minute, and it is almost a prov 
erb among promoters and con artists that a 
man is weakest on the side of his pride. Find 
a man with a pride, some stiff-necked, unyield 
ing sense of superiority along some certain line, 
then work on him from that angle and the result 


It has been rumored that a sucker 


is certain; and the American public has 
a pride. For generations every spellbinder 
who wanted something for nothing has 
dangled that pride before the people and 
enlarged upon it. It has become a na- 
tional watchword, so much a part of us 
that it should be incorporated into a na- 
tional anthem — Practicality ! 


Hitting a Man's Pride 


HE American public is pridefully, arro- 

gantly, savagely practical. We confess 
it, but it’s like a first love affair: we de so 
ardently wish to be assured and reassured. 
The spellbinder assures us—the whole re- 
lay of them reassures us. There used to 
be a fighting word, but it has become 
obsolete. The term “impractical” has 
taken its place. So the hokum artist faces 
his audience and hammers home his point. 
He sees before him a practical, hard- 
headed crowd, every man of them, and 
expresses his heartfelt gratification; for 
he does, above all things, enjoy address- 
ing a body of practical men of affairs, 
men who must be given cold practical 
facts and cannot be swayed by mawkish 
sentiment. He can see that by our faces 
We're with him. He has proved himself 
a man of some discernment, for he sees us 
as we see ourselves. After that he turns 
on the hokum and stampedes us into 
most any sort of darn foolishness — just 
another instance of bunking aman through 
his pride. I've been gulled that way 
often, haven't you? Not long since, any 
man could approach me with the opening 
remark about what a practical, hard- 
headed chap I was, to be sure, and right 
off I'd show him the inside of my heart 
and my bank book was open. Not any 
more! That sort of preface recalls a long 
chain of disaster and I want to show him 
my teeth and open my knife. And, at 
that, I still like to hear it, don’t you? 
After all, it proves that we have some 
thing of value or he wouldn't want it 

And that is exactly the way we're being 
bunked out of our national parks. We 
have something of value that they want 
and it’s up to us to stop letting them 
have it. 

The project of every local group comes 
to the surface in the guise of practicality 
and is displayed as a work of great public 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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By EDGAR WALLACE 


ILLUSTRATED ar 


HAT’S that word that they use to describe an 

y y airplane that can come down on the sea or the 

land? [It was the steward inquiring.} Amphib- 

That's it. lt was the name our old captain gave 

In the days when I was steward on board the old 

Ceramic--you remember how she killed a stoker every 

voyage —there used to be a crowd that worked its way 

across twice a year, the only crowd I ever knew that 
mixed it. 

Amphibians are rare. A man either works ships or he 
works towns. If a ship’s gang works a town at all, it is 
with. people they've got to know on board ship. Somebody 
said that a ship is like a prison, with a chance of being 
drowned. It is certainly a bit too restricted for people who 
want to sell gold bricks or have had a lot of money left 
to them to distribute to the poor, provided they can find 
the right kind of man to give it away. 

The point I want to make is this, that the ship crowd 
and the land crowd very seldom work together, and if the 
land people do travel by sea they've got to behave them- 
selves, and not go butting in to any little game that hap- 
pens to be in progress in the smoke room. The ship crowd 
naturally do not go to the captain or the purser and com- 
plain that there is an unauthorized gang on board eating 
into their profits. The case is settled out of court; and 
when you've real bad men traveling —well, I've seen some 
curious things. 

There was a fellow, quite unknown to me except from 
hearsay, called Hoyle. He was a land man in a big way. 
Banks and bullion trains and post cars were his specialty; 
but there was hardly u piece of work he couldn’t do if there 
was money to it. 

If he’d kept to land work, where by all accounts he was 
an artist, he'd have been lucky. You can’t properly work 
both. I've had that from some of the biggest men that 
ever traveled the sea. What my old skipper called the 
barons of the nimble pack work in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner. All they need is a pair of hands, a pack 
of cards, a glib tongue and a nut. Sometimes they use 
more packs than one, but there is no fanciful apparatus, 
no plots and plannings, guns, masks or nitroglycerin, 
it’s a profession like doctoring or lawyering, peaceful and, 
in a manner of speaking, inoffensive. When a land crowd 
come barging into the smoke room they’re treated civilly 
so long as they're traveiing for pleasure. Otherwise 
well, it’s natural. If you're poaching a stream you don’t 
want people throwing half bricks into it. There’s only one 
sensible way of being unlawful when you're poaching, and 
that is to poach, 

I've seen a bit of amphibian work and I’m telling you 
{ don't want to see any more. In the year 19— we went 
out of Southampton with a full passenger list, the date 
being the twenty-first of December, and we carried to all 
appearances as nice a passenger list as you could wish to 
meet. Mostly Americans going home, though there was a 
fair sprinkling of British. We had a couple of genteel 
gangs on board—fellows who never played high or tried 


ian! 
‘em. 
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for big stakes, but managed to make 
a reasonable living. Tad Hasty, of 
Pittsburgh, ran one, and a London 
fellow named Lew Isaacs managed 
the other. A very nice, sensible fel- 
low was Lew, polite and gentlemanly, 
and I’ve never heard a complaint 
against him, though I’ve traveled a 
score of voyages with him. 

“Felix,” he said to me one day, 
“moderation in all things is my 
motto. Nobody was ever ruined by taking small profits. 
A man who loses a hundred dollars or twenty pounds 
doesn’t squeal. Touch him for a thousand, and the pilot 
boat comes out looking like an excursion steamer, it’s that 
full of bulls. A hundred dollars is speechless, Felix. It may 
givea tiny squeak, but it apologizes immediately afterwards. 
A thousand dollars has a steam siren, and ten thousand 
dollars makes a noise like a bomb in a powder plant.” 

He and his two friends used to share the same cabin. 
One was always dressed quiet and respectable, and never 
went into the smoke room at all. He used to sit upon 
the deck, reading a book and getting acquainted with the 
serious-minded people from the Middle West or the North 
of England mill owners who think they're sporty because 
they own a couple of greyhounds that get into the second 
round of the Waterloo Cup. 

Lew was on very good terms with the Pittsburgh crowd, 
and I’ve seen them drinking together and exchanging 
views about the slackness of trade and the income tax and 
things of that kind, without any ill word passing between 
them. 

A ship isn’t out of port twenty-four hours before a 
steward knows the history of everybody on board; and 
the smoke-room steward told me that there was nobody 
else on board .but the Pittsburgh crowd and this man 
Lewis and his friends. In fact, it looked so much like being 
such a quiet voyage, that only the little cards warning 
passengers not to piay with stranyers were put up in the 
smoke room. If the Flack gang had been traveling we'd 
have put up the usual warning with four-inch type. 

I had eight staterooms to look after—Numbers 181 to 
188, F Deck. A Chicago man had one; a Mr. Mellish, 
who was a buyer for a St. Louis store, had another; a 
young English officer, Captain Fairburn, attached to the 
British embassy, had another; and the remainder were 
booked by Col. Roger Markson for his party. There was 
the colonel, a tall, solemn-looking man; his wife, who was 
younger than him, and always seemed to be crying in her 
cabin; his son, a slick young fellow, generally dressed to 
kill; and there was Miss Colport. 

I don’t take much notice of a passenger’s personal 
appearance, I judge ‘em by their hairbrushes. There’s 
woodens—generally missionaries or fellows like reporters, 
whose passage is paid by somebody else; there’s ivory 
backs—the captain’s was ivory; and silver backs and 
horn backs, with now and again a gold back. Gold backs 
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Just as I Was 

Putting on the 
Lady's Wrap Lew Isaacs Came 
OutoftheSmokeRoom. I Caught 
One Glimpse of His Face 


are usually on their honeymoon. I can’t remember 
whether this Miss Colport was an ivory or a silver. 
Maybe she was silver, for she was Markson’s secretary and 
he’d got her in London, where she was stranded and 
anxious to get home. Not that she had any friends in 
New York; by ail accounts she came from the West, and 
went to London to take up a position as stenographer to an 
uncle, who first went broke in the rubber slump and then 
died. PA 

I knew she was a good looker long before I saw the 
trouble she was making with the British embassy.§} This 
captain used to be up hours before breakfast waiting for 
her on deck. Whether they knew or did not know each 
other before they came on board, I can't say. I should 
think not. On board ship you get an introduction from 
the after-combing, as they say. The colonel and his son 
had breakfast in bed for the first day, for the Ceramic is a 
cow of a ship, and she'd roll in a saucerful of milk. 

Anyway, somebody must have given them the word 
that their young-lady secretary was getting acquainted 
with the British Army, for the second morning out young 
Markson—Julius by name’—told me to call him at seven 
And about five minutes after he’d climbed to the upper 
deck Miss Colport came down, looking very pink in the 
face, and not a bit pleased. 

Julius was mad about the girl. Used to follow her about 
like a tame cat or a wild tiger, whichever way you look at 
it. What first got me thinking was a bit of a conversation 
I heard between him and his father one afternoon when 
I was polishing the brasses in the alleyway. 

“T’ve got a few words to say to you, Julius,”’ said the 
colonel. He had a growling, complaining voice at the best 
of times, but now it was like a file on granite. “If you get 
any pleasure out of making up to that girl, you’re entitled 
to get it, so long as you're not too serious. I’ll do all the 
serious stuff in that quarter.” 

“She'll skip to Denver as soon as she lands,” said 
Julius sulkily. And something in his voice told me that 
they were not father and son. I don’t know what it was, 
but I jumped to that conclusion, and I was right. 

I heard the colonel laugh, and it was the sort of laugh 
that has a hook to it. 

“Have I paid her passage to New York to have her skip 
anywhere?” he asked, “She’s going to be very useful. 














Min’s getting past her work. Colport is the woman I’ve 
been looking for.” 

That’s all [ heard, but I knew that Min was Mrs. Roger 
Markson, because I’d heard him call her that lots of 
times. I had a good look at her after that. She was a 
woman just over thirty, who used to make up a lot. I be- 
gan to understand why her eyes were always red and why 
she was so scared looking when the colonel spoke to her. 
I knew, of course, that she was too young to be the mother 
of Julius. At first I thought that she was the colonel’s 
second wife. Now I guessed that none of the three was 
related. It’s a wicked world. 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and some queer things 
happened. It was in the morning that the deck steward 
met me and asked me to take Mrs. Markson’s wrap to her. 

I took it up and found them leaning against the rail 
opposite the smoke-room door. Julius was there, scowling 
at the captain and Miss Colport, who were sitting together, 
talking. 

Just as I was putting on the lady’s wrap Lew Isaacs 
came out of the smoke room. I was standing behind the 
lady, looking over her shoulder, and I caught one glimpse 
of his face. His expression didn’t exactly change as he 
looked at her. I don’t know how I'd describe it—I think 
it must have been his eyes that lit, but he took no further 
notice and strolled down the deck with his hands in his 
pockets and his cap on the side of his head. 

“I didn’t know he was on board!” exclaimed the 
colonel. 

As I fixed the wrap I could feel Mrs. Markson tremble. 

“He works this line,”’ she said. ‘I told you in London.” 

“That will do, steward,” said the colonel, and I had to 
go away at a moment when, as you might say, the story 
was getting interesting. 

It was a heavy day for me, and heavier than I expected, 
owing to Santa Claus. 

We always do our best to amuse passengers, and on this 
Christmas Eve a grand fancy-dress ball was arranged, 
which seemed to be passing off without anything unusual 
happening. Lew Isaacs spent the evening in the smoke 
room playing bridge for a doliar a hundred, and the Pitts- 
burgh crowd had got hold of a man in the movie-picture 
business, and were listening admiringly to 
all he was telling them about the way he won 
four thousand dollars from another fellow. 
This movie-picture man was one of those 
kind of people you meet on board a ship, 
who are often sober. 

Well, the fancy-dress ball came off, and 
about eleven o’clock, when people were get- 
ting noisy, at what I call the streamer-and- 
confetti stage, a Santa Claus with a big sack 
on his back and a bundle of presents 
in his hand went along all the alley- 
ways, intoevery cabin he found open, 
and left a little cellular doll—cellu- 
loid, is it? You can buy them fora 
penny. A little doll without any 
clothes on except a bit of ribbon, 
with “A Merry Christmas” printed 
on it. I saw him; lots of other 
stewards saw him; the purser saw 
him and wanted him to have a drink; 
but, no, he said he had a lot to do, 
and he was right. 

Of course there was trouble in the 
morning. Nobody who has lost a 
pearl stickpin or a pair of earrings or 
a gold watch and chain or a cigarette 
case is going to be satisfied with a 
two-cent doll in exchange. That old 
Santa Claus had cleared out every 
cabin of its valuables, and there were 
very few people en board who en- 
joyed their Christmas dinner. The 
fortunate thing, from the stewards’ 
point of view, was that everybody 
had seen this jolly old gentleman 
with white whiskers, and one or two 
had slapped him on the back. They 
were all anxious now to slap him al- 
most any place, so long as they could 
lay hands on him. 

Every steward on board, all the 
ship’s officers and some of the en- 
gineering officers spent Christmas 
Day making a thorough and sys- 
tematic search of all the cabins. 
Naturally the first people to be 
suspected were the stokehold staff. I say “naturally,” 
because it is a popular idea among ships’ officers that if 
anything is pinched it is a stoker that did it. Then the 
third-class saloons were searched, bags and boxes were 
opened; then finally—and it was the first place they 
should have looked—they had a tour of inspection of the 
first-class accommodation. 

One of the first persons they sent for was Mr. Lew 
Isaacs, 
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“Now, Isaacs,” said the first purser, “you know what 
happened on the ship last night. I want you to help me. 
You needn’t tell me that you and your friends were playing 
cards in the smoke room, and that all your crowd was 
there, because I know that. Who else is on board?” 

“If I never move from this carpet, Mr. Cole,’’ said Lew 
very earnestly, “I have no more idea who did this job 
than an unborn child. I am not saying,”’ he went on, “that 
if there was a gentleman on board engaged in that kind of 
business I should give you his name, because my motto is 
Live and let live. But it so happens that there isn’t any- 
body that I know. When I heard about this you could 
have knocked me down with a feather,”’ he said. “ Natu- 
rally it’s not to my interest to make people suspicious and 
tighten up their wads, and I consider that, from my own 
point of view, the voyage has been spoilt, and every 
particle of enjoyment has been taken out of it.”’ 

“That's all very well,”’ said the purser, looking at him 
hard—I heard all this from Lacey, who does for the pur- 
ser—‘‘ but there’s been a complaint made, and your name 
has been mentioned by Colonel Markson. He says he 
knows that you are a card man and a dangerous char- 
acter.” 

Lew shook his head. 

“TI don’t know the colonel,” he said, “except by sight. 
He’s probably mistaken. It’s easy to make mistakes, 
The first time I saw him I mistook him for a fellow named 
Hoyle that’s wanted in London for the London and City 
Bank affair—they got away with twelve thousand pounds. 
Tell him that, will you, and apologize to him for my mind 
harboring such libelous thoughts?” 

On Christmas evening I saw the colonel talking to young 
Captain Fairburn at the door of Captain Fairburn’s 
stateroom. They were very friendly and they were both 
laughing. 

“T’m afraid I shall have to give you a check if I lose any 
more,” said the captain. 

That was all. When he’d gone down to dinner I went 
into his cabin. He had been playing cards. How they 
got to be friendly I don’t know. You can never keep 
track of things like that. You see a man and a girl pass 
without noticing each other the first day out. By the time 
the Irish coast is out of sight they 
are meeting on deck at daybreak and 
getting in the way of the watch that 
has to scrub down. Before they get 
to Sandy Hook they are receiving 
congratulations by wireless from their 
friends and relations. 

Young Captain Fairburn came in 
after dinner to get some cigarettes. 

“Excuse me, captain,” 
I said, “but I don’t think 
I should play cards in 
your stateroom if I were 
you.” 


“You've Got a Young Girl in Your Outfit — Secretary or 
Something. What's the Great Idea?"’ 
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“Why not, steward?" he asked, surprised. “Is it 
against the rules of the ship?” 

“No, sir,” says I, “but it’s dangerous.” 

“Stuff!"’ said he. “I was only playing with Colonel 
Markson. You’re not suggesting that he is a thief, are 
you?” 

“No, sir,”’ I says. 

When people start asking me if I suggest that somebody 
is a thief, I resign, That is why stewards can’t help 
passengers. Passengers know it all. They're men of the 
world, by gum! 

As soon as I had finished my eight staterooms I had to 
join one of the search parties that were hunting through 
the ship for the lost property. Our purser was still certain 
that matter must occupy space, and we searched space 
from the crow’'s-nest to the bunkers. I didn't see or hear 
anything of what happened in the smoke room, and I never 
knew till the next morning that the colonel and Juliua had 
played cutthroat poker with young Fairburn, in full view 
of the smoke room, and that the captain had lost a lot more 
than he could afford. In fact, the check he gave was for 
four figures 

The deck steward told me that when they came out on 
the promenade he heard the colonel say to Julius, “ That 
settles our young friend's matrimonial plans—if he had 
any.” 

At this moment I was on the boat deck having my sec- 
ond pipe. I was naturally lying doggo—-in other words, 
invisible—not wishing to be seen by any of the ship's 
officers or the master at arms, and the night being cold 
I was wedged between the second officer’s cahin and the 
wireless house. From where I sat I had a limited view, and 
if the couple hadn't stopped right opposite to where I was 
I'd have missed everything. But I always have been 
lucky that way. All that I could hear at first was a woman 
crying, and somehow I guessed it was Mrs. Markson. 
Perhaps it was because she was the only woman I had seen 
crying since the voyage started. 

But when I heard the man’s voice 
jumped. It was Lew Isaacs. 

“Oh, Lew, I’ve treated you badly. 
anything.” 

I saw him put his arm round her shoulder, and | knew 
by the way her sobs were stifled that she was crying on his 
chest. 

“IT bear no ill will, Minnie,”’ he said. “I’ve always said 
that if you liked Hoyle better than me you were entitled 
to marry him, old girl.” 

There was a long silence and then she said, “I'm not 
married, Lew.” 

He said nothing for a minute, and when he did speak he 
seemed to have turned the subject. 

“He told the purser that I was in that Father Christmas 
job. That's the kind of swine Hoyle is. Where's the stuff, 
Min? You needn't tell me. It is in the calcium canister 
of one of these life buoys. Had it ready, planted and 
printed, and substituted it one dark night, eh? It’s an old 
trick of Hoyle’s.” 

My hair almost stood up. Round all the promenade 
decks are life buoys hooked to the rail. Attached are cans 
containing a chemical to light up the moment it touches 
water. The lid of the canister is jerked off automatically 
as the life buoy is thrown. It was the simplest idea in the 
world. Hoyle had a duplicate life buoy in 
his cabin baggage. One dark night—prob- 
ably the first night cut—he’d carry it up to 
the boat deck and put it in the place of 
another that he’d throw overboard, after cut- 
ting the cord that opened the calcium tin 
He wouldn’t have a chance of doing it on the 
promenade, but the boat deck was dark and 
was easily reached. 

They were talking in low tones and I éould 
only catch an occasional word. Ther, just as 
they were turning to go, I heard her whisper, 
“There he is!" 

It was the colonel. I caught a whiff of his 
cigar before I saw him. 

“Halloo! That's Lew Isaacs, 
Meeting old friends, eh, Min?” 

“Hoyle, I've got a word or two 
tosay toyou. The first is business. 
You’ve been breaking into our 
game tonight with that young 
officer. Tad is pretty mad about 
as 


why, I nearly 


I don’t deserve 


isn’t it? 


“Got a franchise to work the 
western ocean, Lew? What do I 
have to do—get a written permis- 
sion before I work a ship?” 

“That's one thing,” said Lew. 
“‘Here’s another, and that is busi- 
ness too. You told the purser that 
I was in your Santa Claus game.” 

“He knew all about you,” said 
the colonel, and I saw the red end 
of his cigar gleaming and fading. 

(Centinued on Page &2) 
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along Avenue F, his milk-chocolate com- 

plexion tinged with the Stygian hue of 
utter misery. From overhead a genial sun 
bathed Birmingham's Darktown in warm effulgence, 
birdies caroled merrily in the trees, children shrilled 
gleefully, and there came to his ears the chanting of good 
housewives who, in the seclusion of back yards, cheerfully 
chased the weekly wash up and down the scrub board. 

But of all these sounds Mr. Slappey was 
gloomily oblivious. His cosmic scheme had 
but recently been rapped for a row of water- 
melons. Dame Fortune, after grinning most 
alluringly upon him, had turned without 
warning and slapped him on the jaw. Into 
his hands she had put a small fortune and 
out of his hands she had unceremoniously 
grabbed a moiety of it. 

It was not alone the losing of the seven 
hundred and fifty dollars that filled with 
misery a heart but recently surcharged with 
joy; rather it was the method by which the 
evil deed had been accomplished. Florian 
was sadly aware that he had been adroitly 
played for a large and juicy sucker, and the 
sensation was not at all to his liking. His 
reputation had received a knockout wallop, 
and Mr. Slappey’s spirits were consequently 
sunken to the nadir of despair. 

Unfortunately for Florian he did not see 
the long low roadster that purred efficiently 
down the avenue and swung into the curb just 
ahead of him. Had he been aware of its 
proximity he miight have avoided a scene 
fraught with acrimoriy and unpleasant remi- 
niseence, It was not until the handsome gray 
car had halted and the voice of Mr. Damocles 
Twigg came to him from the driver’s seat 
that Florian received warning of the presence 
of his archenemy. And then it was too late. 

Florian raised his eyes to gaze upon the 
leering countenance of Mr. Twigg and the 
dimply and moré or less delectable creature 
who sat beside him. Magnesia Twigg, bride 
of four days, was flagrantly pulchritudinous, 
but her charms affected Florian with a dis- 
tinct ripple of agony, Nor did he respond to 
the derisive warmth of the greeting that the 
bridal pair bestowed upon him. Florian was in 
no mood to be genial, and the nearness of 
this particular couple affected him with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to undertake a 
job of manslaughter. 

The rotund figure of the bridegroom fitted 
comfortably into the driver’s seat of the shiny 
ear, and the dusky full-moon-shaped face 
was turned with apparent guilelessness upon 
the debonair pedestrian, who, face to face 
with the sources of his present abjectness, 
assumed an insouciance that he felt not. 

* Mawnin’, Mistuh Slappey.” 

“Humpht”’ 

The voice of Damocles Twigg took on a nuance of 
solicitude. “You ain't lookin’ so awful good, Florian.” 

“N’r neither you ain’t, Brother Twigg. You looks as 
though somethin’ slipped when you was invented.” 

“Shub! Looks never got nobody nowheres. If'n they 
had, you would of be’n in jail long ago.” Mr. Twigg’s stout 
right arm encircled the ample waist of his bride. “Has 
1 introduced you to my wife?” 

Florian winced but was game. “I has met the lady,” he 
returned acridly. ‘In fae’ I was recently considerin’ 
makin’ ma’iage with her, but fin’ly decided that I oughter 
choose a good-lookin’ gal.” 

“| woul’n’t of ma’ied you if you had of be’n the las’ man 
in the world, Florian Slappey.” 

“That,” contradicted Florian, “ain’t what you said 
when you was suin’ me fo’ britch of promise.” 

“N’'r neither you di’n’t say you woul’n’t marry a gal 
which looks like 1.” 

“Not at fust, Missus Twigg. But after thinkin’ things 
over I decided it was wuth a heap of money to keep fum 
lookin’ at yo’ face ev’y day.” 

Magnesia squirmed. Florian knew that he was covering 
himself with glory in this set-to, and some of his habitual 
hauteur returned. The scene, so fraught with potentiali- 
ties for unpleasantness at its inception, was working out 
very much to his liking. Magnesia, temporarily squelched, 
left the verbal! duel to her husband. 

“Brother Slappey sho’ had thé cou’age of his conwic- 
tions,” volunteered Damocles smoothly. And then, as 
though the subject had but suddenly come to mind, he 
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“That Feller is So Mean He'd Steat the Onions Off 
His Mother's Hamburger San'wich"’ 
waved a comprehensive hand. “How you like my new 
car, Brother Slappey?” 

Florian eyed it insolently, ‘What you aimin’ to do 
with it? Go in the ice business?” 

Damocles was unperturbed. “No-o. Ise aimin’ to use 
it fo’ takin’ yo’ ex-fiansay on a honeymoon to Hot Boilin’ 
Springs.” 

“Humph! Some folks don’t care what they rides in.” 

“Tha’s me, Florian. I don’t care how good my auto- 
mobile is. I jes’ bought this car—that is, I an’ my wife 
jes’ boughten it. It cos’ us ev’y cent of that seven hund’ed 
an’ fifty dollars britch-of-promise money Magnesia gotten 
off of you. I thought you might be int’rusted in kinder 
lookin’ the bus over—seein’ as it soht of is yourn—yo’ 
money havin’ paid fo’ it.” 

Florian was writhing inwardly, but there was no ex- 
ternal indication of his perturbation. 

“Pretty sediment, I think,”’ continued Damoclessuavely, 
“you payin’ fo’ the car which I takes yo’ ex-fiansay on a 
honeymoon in. I is sho’ly much obliged to you.” 

Florian’s eyes were turned with covert approval upon 
the stream lines of the high-powered six-cylinder car. 

“Lies is somethin’ you don’t never tell nothin’ else 
but,”” he commented. 

“Says which?” 


“You never boughten that automobile fo’ 
no seven hund’ed an’ fifty dollars.” 

“Florian, seven hund’ed an’ fifty is all what 
I paid fo’ this bus.” 

“Who you bought it offen?” 

“Feller you don’t know.” 

“Live in Bummin’ham?” 

a No.” 

“Cullud feller?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“How come him to sell it to you?” 

Damocles was expansively communicative. “He come 
into Bummin’ham this mawnin’ kind of needin’ money, 
an’ somebody tol’ him I was thinkin’ of buyin’ a car to 
take yo’ ex-gal on a honeymoon with to Hot Boilin’ 
Springs. An’ now the car is mine.” 

“Where this feller is at?” 

“He’s went.” 

“Where to?”’ 

“T dunno. But it don’t make no diff’ence. 
The car is mine—all bought an’ paid fo’.” 

“Well,” postulated Florian, “Ise bettin’ they is 
somethin’ wrong with it. Bargains like that is 
always got a kick-back on ’em. They ain’t nobody 
gwine sell no sech of a car as that fo’ that price 
less’n they is a trick in it. Mos’ likely you is gwine 
wish you never had of boughten it.” 

“You says. But you don’ know nothin’. Ise 
feelin’ pretty good this mawnin’, Florian. Ise even 
willin’ to take you fo’ a drive.” 

“No, thanks. I ain’t aimin’ to trus’ myse’f in 
no secon’han’ car.” 

Damocles slipped into gear. “I'll be motorin’ 
along, Mistuh Slappey. I wishes you joy.” 

The car moved away. Florian fired a Parthian 
shot: “If Ol’ Man Trouble happens to be hangin’ 
around the streets today, Brother Twigg—I hope 
you accidents into him.” 

The bridal couple rolled away, leaving Florian 
staring moodily. Alone, the strain began to evi- 
dence itself upon Mr. Slappey. He knew that he 

had acquitted himself well in the badinage of 
the moment, but that was nonimportant. 
The thing of vital interest was the status; 
Florian knew that he was sadly second best. 
The snappy gray car in which the bridal 
couple rode was, by all the dictates of justice, 
his. His money—hard earned by the sweat 
of his brain—had paid for that car. He 
knew it, and they knew it, and they knew he 
knew it. 
So far as the fair lady was concerned 
Florian wished her nothing but luck—hard 
luck. The whole affair smacked of sinister 
connivance between Damocles and Magnesia 
with Florian as the connivee. Florian had 
since learned that through all the breach- 
of-promise flareup the lady had been be- 
trothed to Damocles. 
Mr.Slappey swung moodily into Eighteenth 
Street and directed laggard footsteps in the 
general direction of Darktown’s civic center. 
The scene immediately past had not served 
to raise his spirits, and his thoughts were 
exquisitely profane. He believed that his Afro-American 
acquaintances were laughing at him; the thought was 
intolerable. 

“*Lo, Florian.” 

Mr. Slappey paused. His eye rested suspiciously upon 
the gangling figure of the overalled colored gentleman who 
hailed him so cheerily from the doorway of a would-be 
garage over which hung suspended an optimistic sign: 


CASTOR SNIPE’S GARAGE 

WE REPARE AUTOMOBILES & FIX FLIVVERS 
SERVICE Is OUR MIDDLE NAME 
Let Us Wasu & Po.isu You 


WE Is Tue Up-To-DaTEsT GARAGE IN BIRMINGHAM 


Florian sidled toward the doorway in which Castor 
stood. He was not averse to speaking with Mr. Snipe. 
Castor was Damocles Twigg’s most intimate friend, and 
Florian welcomed this opportunity for vicarious vitu- 
peration. Castor noted Florian’s lugubriousness and was 
politely solicitous. 

“How you feelin’, Florian?” 

“Rotten.” 

“How come?” 

“When I talks with who I has been talkin’ with I craves 
to chew a pool ball.” 

Castor’s eyelids flickered. “‘ Damocles Twigg?” 


























“Uh-huh. 


An’ wife.” 


me?” 
“What?” 


“Take Magnesia to Hot Boilin’ Springs on a honeymoon.” 
Castor whistled slowly. “Hot Boilin’ Springs? 


amighty, he’s gittin’ awful swell!” 

“N’r neither that ain’t all, Castor. He’s done 
bought hisse’f a automobile.” 

“No?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, I'll be dawg-goned. I seen him an’ 
Magnesia drivin’ down the street in a big car, 
but I never thought it was hisn.”’ 

“An’ I ain’t shuah of it till yet,” snapped 
Florian. “He went an’ bought it offen some 
feller which just come th’oo town. Paid my 
seven hund’ed an’ fifty dollars fo’ it. F’rall he 
knows, it was a stolen car. Mos’ likely it was.”’ 

“Shuh! Damocles ain’t buyin’ hisse’f no 
stolen automobile.” 

Florian looked up angrily. “In all of yo’ haid, 
Castor Snipe, they ain’t one single brain. Not 
even the fust cousin of a brain.” 

“Says which?” 

“Says sense is the chiefest thing you ain’t 
got none of. If’n you had you woul’n’t go on 
bein’ frien’s with a feller like Damocles Twigg.”’ 

Castor was possessed of faults, but disloyalty 
was not one of them. “You is sore at him, 
Florian.” 

“You said it, brother. Ise so sore that was 
[ all over ointment I'd still be one big ache. One 
of these days he’s gwine git pistol-bit. What 
that man done me is dirt. An’ he’d do the same 
to you was they anythin’ in it fo’ him.” 

Mr. Snipe shook his head in negation, “He 
ain’t aimin’ to do me no dirt.” 

“You think. I thunk the same. But what he 
an’ Magnesia done to me was aplenty. Used to 
be he was my frien’ too. All I'll say is that if he 
was to die real sudden they could git one grave- 
digger free of charge.” 


“‘ Ain’t nothin’ gwine happen to Damocles,” postulated 


Castor. “ He’s too slick.” 


“ Ain’t no man slick which makes ma’iage with Mag- 


nesia.’ 


“He onr’y ma’ied her to git that seven hund’ed an’ 


fifty dollars which she won offen you.” 


Mr. Slappey stared miserably 
down the street. “What you reckon that poor tripe is 
aimin’ to do with the money he britch-of-promised offen 
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“Chances are He's Gwine Git Arrested or Somethin'"’ 


“Yeh—an’ with it he goes an’ buys a stolen automo- 
bile.” 

“Who says "twas stole?” 

Florian was arguing aimlessly. “‘ Must of be’n. Tha's a 
sixteen-hund’ed-dollar car good as new. They ain’t no 
cullud boy gwine seli it fo’ seven hund’ed an’ fifty, less’n 
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he had good reason to git rid of it awful quick 
Mo’ I thinks of it, Castor, the mo’ suttin I gits 
that it must of be’n stole. An’ I hopes Ise right.” 

“You ain’t. You bein’ right would make 
Damocles wrong, an’ he ain’t never wrong.” 

Florian sneered. “One of these heah days you 
is gwine wake up, Brother Snipe. An’ when you 
does you is gwine fin’ out that the feller which put 
you to sleep was Damocles Twigg. That felier is 
so mean he'd steal the onions off his mother’s 
hamburger san’wich. But you listen at what Ise 
tellin’ you—he’s gwine git his, an’ git it aplenty 
Ise bidin’ my time. They’s a old an’ true sayin’, 
Castor, that him which laughs first laughs last.’’ 

Mr. Slappey pursued his lonely way down the 
street. Castor’s unswerving loyalty to Damocles 
Twigg was too much for him. That was Mr 
Snipe’s weakness — he was too infernally gullible, 
too prone to attribute to others the sterling quali- 
ties that he himself possessed. That perhaps 
accounted for Castor’s business debility — Castor, 
who had operated his own puny little repair 
shop for more than a year and did not yet possess 
a service car. 

“Ain't got no git-up-an’-git,” ruminated 
Florian. “‘Tha’s what Castor ain't got.” 

His thoughts reverted to Damocles and that 
gentleman’s radiant wife and their projected 
automobile honeymoon to Hot Boiling Springs. 
They'd go rolling up there in the car that had 
been purchased with Florian’s money. 

“I hope that was a stolen car,’’ reflected Mr. 
Slappey, “an’ that it gits took away from him.” 

There was much food for pleasant thought in 
the idea that perhaps Damocles and his bride 
might be deprived of the fruits of their iniquity. 
But more sober reflection convinced Florian that 
he was hoping for the impossible. He knew that 
Damocles was a canny gentleman and that the 
chances were all against his having blundered into 
the purchase of stolen property. On the other 
hand, Damocies himself admitted most frankly 
that he had not previously been acquainted with 
the man from whom the car was purchased, that 


the gentleman was not a resident of Birmingham and that 
he had departed the city shortly after the consummation 
of the deal. 

“Even if it ain’t a stolen car’—Florian was talking 


“IT wish Damocles could think it was. 
(Continued on Page 74) 














Boston Marble Addressed the Bridal Pair. “‘Whose Car is That?"’ He Queried, Designating the Semidisguised Automobile 
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MENTAL LIFE AND LABOR 


OLITICALLY, as 
we all know, the 
East was never be- 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


with the single excep- 
tion of the Chinese. 
Despite the immense 





fore so plastic as now, 
because of the conse- 
quences of the Wash- 
ington Conference. The 
new alignments will 
shape the coming cen- 
turies. Socially-—and 
by this I mean all the 
agencies for human 
service —it is no less re- 
ceptive, Nor hasit ever 
before been such a fac- 
tor in the universal 
productive scheme. 
China, for example, is 
the last reservoir of 
cheap labor, and that 
miracle of miracies, a 
low living cost, still ob- 
tains. The Japanese 
worker, in the face of 
excessive food costs, is 
slowly emerging from 
blind 
the industrial powers- 
that-be, to an assertion 
of his rights and privi- 
leges 

More momentous 
than all this is the first 
manifestation of that 
destructive unrest 
which reddened Russia 
and well-nigh disrupted 
India. The profes- 
sional agitator is every- 
where. Life in Japan 
and China for several 
years has been one strike after another. The ways 
of the West have found costly and disrupting im- 
itation. We have no monopoly on class conflict. 

Wherever you turn you find evidence of evolu- 
tion in the minds of the masses, Vast change is 
stirring and it is bound to affect everyone, no 
matter where he lives or what he does. Labor dis- 
turbances are never pretty spectacles, but in the 
East they have a picturesque background that 
invests them with peculiar interest. 

Since we are dealing with two immense popu- 
lations-Japan and China total approximately 
150,000,000 souls—-it is well to get down to con- 
crete facts at once. Trade-unionism and the con- 
sequent disorders are more recent developments 
in Japan, so I will deal with the troubled situa- 
tion there first. 


ecquieacence to 








Why Automcbiles are Scarce 


%0, UNDERSTAND it you must realize that 

. primarily Japan, like China, is a land of man- 
ual labor. More than 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation is in agriculture and it employs the most 
primitive methods. A Japanese farmer today is 
a replica of the evil tiller of Biblical days, for his 
piow is made of wood. Nearly everything is done 
by hand and the human being is a beast of bur- 
den. Nearly 100,000 men are employed on the 
streets of Tokio alone, and most of them haul 
handearts, because Japan has no animal industry. 
Grazing areas are practically unknown and there 
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families—there is no 
birth control—he man- 
aged to eke out an ex- 
istence because rice was 
the principal article of 
food and rice was 
cheap. In allthewages 
that I shall now enu- 
merate the yen will be 
considered atits normal 
value of fifty cents, and 
the sen at half a cent. 

A Japanese postman 
got 20 yen a month, a 
policeman 13 to 25 yen, 
a school-teacher 13 to 
20 yen. These were the 
so-called higher jobs, 
especially the two for- 
mer. The Japanese, 
like the German, will 
almost starve himself if 
he can wear a uniform. 
Carpenters received 87 
sen a day, plasterers 90 
sen, tailors of European 
clothes 90 sen, black- 
smiths 90 sen, lacquer 
workers 1 yen,stonema- 
sons 1 yen, mat work- 
ers 75 sen, screen mak- 
ers 78 sen, clog makers 
85 sen. 

Compared with 
American and Euro- 
pean standards these 
wages were pitiful, but 
you must keep in mind 
the fact that the Japanese laborer in summer 
wears very little clothing; many are stripped to 
the waist, and one or two kimonos will last for a 
year. As a rule the women wear very few under- 
clothes and no stockings. Most Japanese also 
wear wooden clogs, which are very cheap and 
durable. Hence the apparel problem, save for the 
well-to-do, in those days was not serious. 








Women Workers in Japan 


OREOVER, most factory workers then, as 
now, were further handicapped by unsanitary 
working conditions. Nowhere are they at a lower 
ebb. Save in afew big and progressive establish- 
ments and in the silk filatures they have not been 
improved. The woman in Japan is as much a 
beast of burden as the man. Most of the piles in 
building construction are driven by cumbersome 
hand machines operated by females, many of them 
ancient and withered dames, who sing as they 
work. Ships are coaled at Nagasaki by begrimed 
women. In the factories the minimum wage for 
a girl cotton spinner in 1914 was 28 sen a day. 
The minimum wage by 1920 had risen to only 75 
sen. In the match factories it is slightly higher. 
As a rule the pay of women has increased at only 
half the rate of the men’s, regardless of service. 
In Japan woman is regarded as the inferior sex. 
When families go out the wife usually carries the 
parcels. Such a thing as deference to female folk 
in public or private is almost unknown. 
By 1919 there had been a considerable increase 





are no draft animals, The only horse breeding is 
for the army. 

One reason why you see so few automobile 
trucks in Tokio and elsewhere is that the human 
beasts of burden would be deprived of their jobs once they 
were introduced. It is estimated that one truck would 
displace at least ten men. As a result your trunks are 
!aboriously pushed or hauled on hand trucks from the 
station to the hotel, When the Imperial Hotel in Tokio an- 
nounced that it would employ a motor truck there was a 
near-riot. The same is true of taxicabs, against which 
there was a bitter prejudice on the part of the ricksha men. 
The first taxi chauffeurs were stoned in Tokio and Kobe. 

Now you can see why big industrialization in Japan has 
been delayed. It really began less than a decade ago, but 
wes tremendously stimulated during the Great War, when 
Japan had a big share of the world markets to herself. 
Wages were recklesely increased because the business going 
for the employers was easy. Nobody reckoned with the 


A Parade of Mitsubishi Workers on Strike in Kobe. 
A bove—Draumming Up a Movie Crowd in Yokohama 


morrow. When the boom collapsed in 1920 Japan began 
to face the music. Not the least discordant note was that 
raised by labor, which suddenly discovered that it had 
rights. Up to the war the average Nipponese employer 
was a sort of father of a big family, and his word was law. 
When he attempted to lower wages trouble developed, 
because the cost of living had soared with an expanding 
business and it refused to deflate. Here, in a nutshell, you 
have the reason why unionism and the accompanying 
socialistic and even syndicalistic elements have converted 
Japanese production into a ferment. No one knows how 
it will end. 

Let us take a swift look at Japanese wages. Prior to 
1914 the Japanese worker —and this includes the skilled 
trades—-was perhaps the poorest paid employe in the world 


in all wages. The blacksmith had risen to 1 yen 

and 10 sen a day, the plasterer to 2 yen, the car- 

penter to 1 yen and 70 sen, the clog maker to 1 
yen and 60 sen, the lacquer worker to 2 yen, and this 
included board, the bricklayer to 2 yen and 30 sen, and 
the tile roof layer to 1 yen and 35 sen. In 1921 there was 
a further increase of from 1 to 3 yen a day in the pay of 
every skilled worker. Some carpenters and plasterers 
were getting as much as 5 yen a day. 

These increases—and they were typical of the advance 
in all lines, including household servants—helped to make 
the artisans cocky, as this incident will show: When I was 
in Japan last February work was being rushed on the 
Tokio Peace Exposition. Construction was two months 
behind the schedule and every effort was being made to 
complete it. The country was scoured for carpenters, who 
were offered 5 yen a day. Not one of them would drive 
a nail until he had been given a guaranty of 10 yen a day. 
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They had the promoters where they 
wanted them, and capitalized the op- 
portunity. It simply showed that 
the little Nipponese had gct wise to ; 
the ways of his Western colleagues. 

Everything would have been lovely 
for the Japanese worker if that uni- 
versal leveler of rank, the high cost of 
living, had not stepped in and spoiled 
the picture. As usual, the prices of 
food commodities not only kept pace 
with the expanding pay envelope but 
in some instances outstripped it. The 
case of rice, which is the barometer 
of living conditions in Japan, will illus- 
trate. Everybody, whether of high 
or low degree, eats rice three times a 
day as a substitute for bread; and 
whether you partake of fish, meat or 
vegetables, the custom of the country 
is to mix up the white cereal with it. 

Not only does rice constitute, with 
raw fish, the principal article of diet 
of the great mass of the people but 








unfortunately it is subject to violent 
fluctuations. A bad crop shoves up 
the price, and at once there is hardship. The average yield 
of Japanese rice an acre is from thirty to thirty-five bushels. 
The per capita consumption is seven bushels a year. Since 
the population is about 60,000,000, the country would nor- 
mally need 420,000,000 bushels of rice yearly. The 1921 
crop was only 275,000,000 bushels. Japan had to import 
rice. The natives will eat only the home-grown article; 
therefore the increased demand led to an increased price. 


The Corner on Rice 


HIS natural condition has been greatly aggravated 

since 1914 by profiteers and speculators. In 1919 a 
well-known operator got a corner on rice. The normal 
price was from 10 to 13 yen a koku, which is about 
five bushels. It jumped to 60 yen a koku, 
which is an increase of almost 500 per cent. 
Not only was the supply short but the cost 
prohibitive. The people had to have rice, 
so at Kobe and elsewhere they stormed 
the shops. This was the first riot of any 
consequence in the history of Japan, 
and it was a straw that indicated the 
trend of things. 

So violent was the disorder that the 
government had to pass a cereal law 
and establish a bureau of foodstuffs, 
which went through the motions of 
checking the profiteers. Like most sim- 
ilar laws it did nothing of the sort. At 
the time I write this article rice ranges 
from 36 to 42 yen a 
koku and is almost 
beyond the means of 
the average person. 

With wartime pros- 
perity the Japanese, 
like all other people 
throughout the world, 
acquired extravagant 
tastes. Where the 
British and American 
workers spent their 
money on silk shirts 
and phonographs and 
other luxuries they 
had never known be- 
fore, their Nipponese 
mates went in for ex- 
pensive clothes and 
fast living. Kimonos, 
European clothes—in 
fact, everything, in- 
cluding rents—went 
up. Even the geisha 
contributed to the 
spectacle. The prin- 
cipal form of enter- 
tainment in Japan is 
by geisha girls, who, 
contrary to popular 
belief, correspond 
somewhat to our cab- 
aret dancers and sing- 
ers. During the past 
five years the cost of 
hiring these girls has 
increased about 400 
per cent because their 
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trust exists in Tokio, and the pro- 
moters —the girls sign contracts for 
four or five years’ service and are 
handled in groups—are doing what 
5. every other business man does when 
he controls a commodity and the peo- 
ple must have it. 

In 1914 a rich Japanese could give 
a geisha party and have at least 
twenty competent girls, excellent food 
and all the sake desired, at the rate 
of what amounted to $10, American 
money, for each of his guests. During 
my stay in Tokio a well-known banker 
gave a party at a tea house for five 
Americans. He had the usual bevy 
of girls and the conventional Japan- 
ese menu. The bill for seven people 
was $400. Thus, the high cost of en- 
tertainment, like the high cost of 
living, is no respecter of persons. 

Summing up the situation as affect- 
ing everybody, you find that the cost 
of living in Japan is relatively higher 
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than in any other country in the 
world, all things considered. You can 
live at the best hotels in London, Paris or Rome for less 
money than in a similar hostelry at Tokio or Kobe. The 
last few years have dispelled the legend that Japan is the 
country of cheap living and cheap labor. 


Japan's Federation of Labor 


NOWING all these facts you can understand why trade- 

unionism came into being in Japan. So long as he got a 
wage that fed and clothed him and his family the worker 
was content to look upon his employer as a sort of benevo- 
lent father who provided the means for his existence. The 
sharp rise in the price of rice awakened class consciousnese 
Up to that time there had been more or less secret guild 
organization among groups of factory and other workers 
The government, which is run on bureaucratic lines, 
frowned on them, and it was not until the rice riots in 1919 
that the authorities intimated that they preferred open 
organizations to secret bodies. No change was made in the 
police regulations, however, which impose intimidation, 
arrest and imprisonment on inciters or even encouragers 
of strikes. 

The first important Japanese labor organization, the 
Yuai-kai, which means Workers’ Friendly Society, was 
founded by Bunji Suzuki, the Samuel Gompers of Japan. 
It antedated the rice riots and was more of a workmen’s 
benefit society than a labor union. In the indignation over 
the manipulation of rice prices the more radical members 
quit and organized the Kwansai Rodo Domeikai, meaning 
Kwansai Labor Federation, in the great factory district of 
Kobe, Osaka and Kioto. A similar militant organizetion 
called the Tokio Rodo 
Domeikai was formed 





at Tokio. Subsequent- 
ly both these groups 








were taken into the 
Yuai-kai and the name 
of the merged body 
changed to Dai- 
Nippon Rodo Sodo- 
mei, or General Fed- 
eration of Labor of 
Japan. It is frankly a 
labor union, and al- 
though Suzuki is presi- 
dent the more radical 
element is in control 
It now has more than 
50,000 members, in- 
cluding the Seamen’s 
Union and Miners’ 
Federation. Other 
classes of labor repre- 
sented in it are the 
steel, iron and textile 
workers, machinists 
tailors, furniture mak- 
ers and shipwrights. 
Outside the General 
Federation of Labor 
there are several in- 
dependent labor un- 
ions local in character, 
including tramecar 
men, printers and 
arsenal workers, who 
contribute 30,000 ad- 
ditional members to 
the army of organized 
labor. 








clothes are much more 
expensive. What 
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UDE PASCAL came into the kitchen. 
J tobert Druce, facing the man, was con- 
scious that Dera Pascal stood motionless 
behind him, near the stove, watching them 
both. The young man’s per- 
ceptions were become pre- 
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“Robert Druce is my name,” Rob added. 
He extended his hand. Pascal gripped it 
firmly, his eyes fixing Rob with a searching 
scrutiny. ‘‘I wassent tosee Dora Pascal,” Rob 

told him hurriedly. ‘Her 
grandfather is dead. Joshua 











ternaturally acute, he 
seemed to be able to see all 
about him. The haircloth 
sofa at the end of the room 
comforted him by its very 
presence; it was such a com- 
mon, ordinary thing, just 
the sort of thing one would 
expect to find in an old house 
like this. There was solace 
and anchorage in ordinary 
the he had 


just witnessed had been so 


things; scene 
extraordinary. 

And Judah Pascal him- 

self now stood before him. 
The figure of a man ravaged 
by a flame. Pascal was tall 
und gaunt to the point of 
emaciation. His blue over- 
alls, faded from many wash- 
ings, fitted him flappingly. 
The blue shirt, more faded 
still, though it was but- 
toned at the threat hung 
away from the man’s neck 
as though it had been de- 
signed fer one more robust. 
His black head was bare; 
Rob could see iron-gray 
hairs among the black. 
Blood streamed down his 
cheek from the deep cut in 
his temple; blood stained 
through shirt and overalls 
from the gash in his chest. 
The sleeves of the shirt, 
buttoned at the cuff, hung 
down over his hands; and 
feathers were gummed to 
these hands with blood. He 
wore felt boots with rubber 
shoes over them. 

Rob perceived all these 
things without looking at 
them; his eyes were fixed 
and held by the eyes of 
Pascal. Rob had never seen 
such eyes; they were in- 
human, incredible. Where 
they should have been white 
they were yellow; the irises 
were green. They seemed 
to glow like phosphores- 
cence, little flickers of flame 
coming and going in them; 
and they never winked. The 
eyes of an owl. No other 
description could be so apt. 

For the rest, the man was 

clean shaven, his chin blue with tortured beard imprisoned 
there. And for a long moment he stood in the open door- 
way and looked Robert Druce in the eye. 

Then Dora Pascal came softly from her place beside the 
stove; and she had some soft white cloth in her hands, 
She began to bathe'the cut on the man’s temple; and after 
a moment, under the touch of her hands, the rigidity of 
his posture relaxed. He turned aside from Rob and sat 
down in a chair, hands pendent at his sides, head resting 
slackly on his neck. His body seemed to soften, as though 
while standing he had been drawn taut. Seated in the 
chair he no longer seemed tall, nor gaunt; seemed rather 
broad and robust. Roh guessed there must be an immense 
physical strength in the man. He suffered Dora’s atten- 
tions without stirring. She bathed clean the cut in his 
brow and fastened it together with strips of plaster, then 
slipped the suspender straps of the overalls off Pascal’s 
shoulders and, while he leaned forward, pulled the shirt 
over his head, baring the wound in his chest. This, Rob 
now perceived, was a series of perforations rather than a 
gash. He stepped forward with a suggestion. 

“Their talons would be infected,” he said. “It is best to 
be sure you get those holes clean, I would advise laying 
them open a little with a sharp knife.” 

Jude looked up at him attentively, listening to his voice 
as though for some familiar note in it. He nodded assent. 


He Suffered Dora's Attentions Without Stirring 


“Do so,” he said, It was the first time Rob had heard the 
man’s voice. He found it startlingly deep and musical. 

They tended his hurts, Rob and Dora together. There 
was, she said, no antiseptic in the house. ‘“‘We always 
wash with soap and water when we are cut or hurt,”’ she 
explained. Rob nodded. He was busy with the blade of 
his penknife, at the breast of Judah Pascal.. By and by he 
was satisfied; they had scoured the living flesh with soap 
and water, while Jude submitted calmly and without 
movement. The man, Rob thought, must be immune to 
pain. Dora brought a fresh shirt for him; he drew it over 
his head. ‘ Dinner’s been ready,” she explained. 

Jude went to wash his hands at the sink; and Rob per- 
ceived that a living spring bubbled up beside it, in a barrel 
set in a well in the floor. He had heard the bubbling before 
without being conscious of it; heard now, in the moment's 
silence that succeeded the passing of a train on the track 
across the valley, the trickling of water almost beneath his 
feet. This old house, he had been sure, would be full of the 
sound of running water. He asked Dora about this spring 
beside the sink. 

“Tt’s piped down from the hill,” she explained. ‘The 
overflow from the barrel goes out into the barn. A tub 
there.” Jude had-scrubbed his hands. When he turned 
back toward the table Dora said to him, “ This is a lawyer, 
from Boston, Uncle Jude.” 


Hayes. I comein his name.” 

Jude Pascal heard this in 
silence. Dora looked at Rob 
with quick interest, waiting, 
her lips a little parted. Pas- 
cal turned toward the table. 
“Eat with us,”’ he invited. 
And with a glance at Rob’s 
bandaged ankle, thick be- 
neath thestocking, he asked, 
“You have hurt yourself?” 

“Twisted my ankle, walk- 
ing in.” 

“Sit down,” Jude bade, 
and pointed to a chair at 
the table. 

The two men sat, Rob at 
Pascal's left. Dora brought 
boiled potatoes, fried salt 
pork in its own fat, soda bis- 
cuits cold from the morn- 
ing’s baking, pickles and 
doughnuts. She poured 
coffee into cracked cups. 
Food, reduced to its essen- 
tials; heavy and remorseless 
food, with no _ palliation 
whatever. When Dora sat 
down Jude lifted his face a 
little and closed his eyes. 

“Dear Lord,” he prayed 
softly, ‘forgive, and bless, 
and do not too harshly 
chide.” Then, with the 
straightforwardness of a 
hungry man, he attacked 
the victuals set before him. 
Rob, also, was hungry; he 
found potatoes covered with 
pork fat had a flavor pe- 
culiarly delicious. Dora, he 
saw, ate little; he perceived 
that she watched her uncle 
with some concern. 

“Worried,”’ Rob told him- 
self. ‘‘ Worried about those 
gashes and stabs he got. 
What a man!”’ 

The revulsion he had felt 
a few minutes before was 
gone; he found himself full 
of sympathy, of friendliness, 
of a curiously awed admira- 
tion. When Pascal,suddenly 
pushing away his plate as 
he finished eating, turned 
toward the young man, Rob 
smiled, and saw a faint 
answering kindness in Pas- 
cal’s owl eyes. 

“From Joshua Hayes?’’ asked Pascal, half to himself, 
and Rob nodded. 

The other seemed to consider the matter; then he rose 
and stepped toward the door. ‘‘ Will you come outside 
with me?” he asked. “ We'll talk of this while Dora clears 
away.” 

Rob assented by following him; he had for a moment a 
curiously guilty feeling, like a lad led off for punishment 
who does not yet know which one of his crimes has been 
discovered. Pascal led the way across the barnyard to- 
ward the hillside, and upon a flat bowlder fifty yards from 
the house sat down and crossed his knees, one elbow 
resting on the upper knee. Rob saw that with the fingers 
of his right hand he was picking a match : » bits, snapping 
it and tearing at it with constant little movements. He 
perceived that the man held himself rigidly under control. 

“TI think it best you talk to me,” said Pascal at last. 
“Dora can hear later.” 

Rob nodded. “ My father instructed me to come,” he 
explained. “Thomas Druce. He was Mr. Hayes’ lawyer, 
and drew his will, and is its executor.” 

“IT had not heard of Joshua Hayes,” said Pascal slowly. 
“The name is strange to me.” 

“He was Dora’s mother’s father,” Rob explained. He 
watched the owl-eyed man covertly. If the word was a 
shock to Pascal he gave no sign; the tightening of his 




















nerves was not visible to Rob’s eyes. He merely nodded; 
and Rob, on a sudden impulse, touched the other man’s 
knee. “I want to say,” he exclaimed boyishly, “that my 
father respects you, and that I admire you. And—that 
we both know why Dora was put in your charge.” 

Judah looked at him then, a curiously youthful look in 
his eyes, a strange timidity. Rob nodded reassuringly, for 
the moment the more mature of the two. “Mrs. Worster, 
who gave Dora to you, told my father before she died,”’ he 
explained. 

Pascal said simply, “Aye, I loved her mother.” Rob 
was silenced by the very simplicity of the other’s words 
After a moment Pascal added, ‘‘ Dora is very like her.” 

Rob smiled in a friendly way and said awkwardly, 
“That makes it hard for me to tell my errand. I know you 
must love her dearly; yet I think she ought to come away 
from this place.”’ 

The other seemed to weigh this in silence for a long time. 
He said once, half to himself, ‘‘I supposed that would be 
your errand.”” And after a longer interval, so low Rob 
scarce heard the words, he added, “It comes, perhaps, 
justly. Happily too.” 

“You ought both to come away,”’ Rob urged. 

Pascal shook his head. “No, I will never go away.”’ 

Rob felt silenced; but at length, since the older man did 
not speak, he found courage to go on with what he had to 
say. He explained that Dora was urged to come to Boston, 
accept an education and a training that would fit her to 
control, some day, a fortune. 

“If she stays here,’’ he added, “‘she will be unhappy. 
I can see already that she is eager to get away. it must be 
so with a young girl.” 

A curious reticence prevented his naming the alternative 
condition. He felt, though Pascal had said no word, that 
money had small weight with this man. 

This conference between Rob and Judah was a curious 
one. Little was said, not many words were spoken. Yet 
an immediate understanding seemed to exist between 
them. Pascal knew Rob’s errand almost as well as Rob 
himself; Rob, on the other hand, felt the other’s assent to 
it; felt that Judah even welcomed the opportunity for 
Dora’s sake, and would willingly see her go. His respect 
for the man increased; this must be a sacrifice. He loved 
Dora, yet he had not the demeanor of one making a sacri- 
fice; seemed, rather, humbly pleased; seemed almost to 
consider Rob’s coming providential. 

By and by they rose to go back to the house. Their way, 
as it happened, lay near the barn, and Rob’s eye fell on 
that cart which he had seen upon his first arrival, its 





thills propped against the side of the barn. He saw now 
what he had not seen before, that the cart was equipped 
with a heavy brake, which was actuated by a stave set 
within reach of the driver’s hand, its lower end jammed 
into a round iron socket. This stave, Rob perceived, had 
recently been cut; the bark upon its middle was still green 

He pointed toward it, said in a casual tone, “ You lost 
your brake handle, didn’t you.” It was a statement, not a 
question, 

Judah seemed at first not to understand; looked toward 
ob, toward the cart, and then at Rob again. And Rob 
felt something within the other man tighten and draw 
back; saw a harder light in the other’s eyes. 

“T happened to find the old one on the way in,”’ Rob ex- 
plained, and was conscious that his voice was unnaturally 
loud, 

“Found it?”’ Judah echoed in a low tone 

“By that ledge that runs down to the brook,”’ Rob ex- 
plained eagerly. ‘It must have bounced out and rolled 
down there.”’ 

Jude made no comment; and Rob, thoroughly confused 
by the other’s demeanor, felt called upon to prove what he 
had said. He looked about him a little hurriedly, trying 
to remember where he hed tossed the stave when he first 
came to the barnyard. He saw it, across at the edge of 
the woods, and went and got it, came back to Jude and 
extended it toward him. 

“Here you are,”’ he said. 

-ascal made no move to take it; his eyes watched Rob, 
then fastened on the stave in Rob’s hand. Rob balanced 
it, tried to smile. 

“You could brain a steer with that,” he said. 
heft to it.” 

Pascal extended his hand and took the oak stick. He 
did not snatch at it; yet Rob had an impression that the 
other gripped it with ferocious strength. 

With the staff of oak held stiffly in his hand Pascal 
turned his back on Rob without a word and went into the 
barn. 


“A great 


vi 

OUNG Robert Druce was left in the mucky barnyard 

alone, with many things to think about. For a mo- 
ment he stood looking into the open doors of the barn 
where Jude had disappeared; then he glanced toward the 
house. Dora was busy, within there, clearing up the 
dishes; he could hear faintly the clatter of pots and pans, 
the clink of heavy pottery. He took a step toward the 
door; then changed his mind, turned aside, sat down again 
on the bowlder where he and Judah had sat together. 
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The great gray house facing him blankly had a threat 
in its aspect; it oppressed and disturbed him. The two 


doors in this end were closed; the windows were blank 
On the second floor he saw other windows, uncurtained, se- 
verely plain. He wondered what rooms they lighted. This 
huge old structure, ridiculously large for the oceupancy 
of two people, must have many a story to tell. He had a 
passing impulse to inspect the workings of the old mill, 
doubtless rusting away now, but decided that would wait 
till Jude could be his guide 

For the present there were matters enough to occupy 
him. He found Pascal's demeanor profoundly puzzling 
The matter of the oaken stave, for instance; it had in itself 
no obvious significance. The man had lost his brake 
handle; later, discovering his loss at the crest of the ridge, 
where he first needed the brake, he had repaired the loss 
by cutting a new stick. On the face of things no further 
explanation was needed. Yet there was something behinia 
the face of things; Jude, a moment ago, had been deeply 
disturbed. The fact that Rob had found the lost stave 
had— Rob was sure of this—struck the man with a sudden 
grim terror. It was like a stroke of fortune which he had 
dreaded —-and expected. There had been a shrinking in his 
manner when he took the staff. But why? What was 
there in so simple an incident to disturb this strong man? 

And the slaughter of the owls. That was a grisly inci- 
dent, not easily understood. It appeared to be the result 
of the sudden fury of a naturally choleric man; yet Jude 
must habitually have himself under rigid control. He was 
not one to give way readily to fury; not one to yield to a 
passing gust of anger; not one to let that anger flame out 
against helpless creatures. Yet he had torn the birds of 
prey apart in his hands with a certain ravenous unction, 
as though the mere act of destroying them somehow 
salved and soothed the torment of his soul. What was it 
that tormented him? Was there anything? 

Rob’s eyes turned to where the feathery bodies still lay; 
with an impulse to save Judah further offense he crossed 
and picked them up, one by one, handling them gingerly: 
and he carried the carrion into the woods and dropped it 
into a crevice between two bowlders and covered the piace 
with smaller rocks. His hands needed cleaning; he saw a 
tub of water just inside the barn door, where the spring 
bubbled, and washed them there. He did not go farther 
into the barn, lest Jude be within and resent being dis- 
turhed. He heard the crescendo roar of an approaching 
train; it passed puffing up the grade, the engine laboring. 
Smoke lifted whitely above the trees and drifted away up 

(Continued on Page 92 














He Came Back Again, Dragging Behind Him the Shattered Skiff Iteetf 
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WIFTLY, silently Jeanne Smith closed 
S and bolted the doors of her bedroom, then 

puiled the shutters of many windows. 
She snatched up a stocking and rammed it 
into a crack through which sunshine poured. 
Then she stood, half stifled, and peered with 
eyes not normal through the gloom of the 
shut-in room. She had never seen it like this 
pefore, nor had she foreseen this effect. In 
seeking privacy she had achieved a stuffy 
twilight. She had been in many a cabin and 
cottage from which two enemies, light and air, 
had been banished. In the hour of 
her exposure she perceived herself 
showing a racial characteristic. She 
had looked in vain for these before. 
She glanced at the bed, minded to 
fling herself down, bury her face in 
the pillow and sob, but not a tear 
would come. She visioned Cepara 
Turnquest howling in hysterics, and 
she curled a fastidious lip, 

She went to the mirror, bending 
close in the semidarkness, and shot 
front and side glances of contempt at 
a pallid, restrained face. Her com- 
posure affronted her; the 
ordered tidiness of her dress 
She tore it off, 
breaking some snaps, and 
pulled down her hair. She 
put on a bath wrapper, flung 
herself into an easy-chair and 
tried to see in the long glass 
an unkempt lounger. She 
sprawled laxly, but she could 
get the wanted effect. 

Her muscles appeared con- 
trolled; they would 
not fall about. 

She held up a bare 

leg and studied the 
outline of her amall 
rounded heel as she 
had done many a 
time before. She ex- 
tended her hand and 
tried to bend her 
fingers « backwards. 
She snatched up a 
hand glass and 
studied the reflec- 
tion of her eyebalis. 
She ran fingers down 
a tress of her fine 
hair, playing as on a 
flute, testing with 
the tips, searching 
for an angle which 
she knew was not 
there. All this was 
no new thing and she 
was moved to it by 
the unconscious sug- 
gestion of the dark- 
ened dead-aired 
room. 

A sixteenth, a 
thirty-seecond, even 
a sixty-fourth did it; 

a single drop, infi- 

nitely diluted, was 

enough. Not a hint 

of it on her body; 

not a sign in bones 

or hair or hands or 

eyes or walk or gestures; not a trace in her mind or thoughts 
or emotions; she had applied a test again and again to her 
conduct, and she was almost sure; yet she was now outside 
the pale. She knew how irrevocably. She had felt that 
way herself up to the time of her father’s death. She had 
never thought of it; never given individual judgments or 
considered personal traits; a girl was colored, that was 
enough; she was one of a herd. Condescension, patience, 
kindness, firmness—these were for the members of this 
herd, so long as they were properly respectful and kept 
their distance. Jeanne knew. 

She had foreseen this day, of course. She had lived it 
over in moments of lassitude, and especially of late, since 
Cepara Turnquest had become openly insolent. But she 
had never foreseen the disclosure made in the presence of 
two young men each of whom had told her that he loved 


vexed her 
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her. She saw their faces, printed singly on memory as she 
had said her final words on the veranda. She told herself 
that their look would have been the same if she had said 
that she was a leper. She had no censures for them. She 
remembered a young dark-faced scientist who had come to 
make observations about the rise and fall of tides, and how 
he had owned up after dinner, and been courteously then 
and there dismissed to a cottage. She had cut him after- 
wards, by her father’s orders, because he had not said what 
he was in the first meeting. She had thought this right 
then. She had not changed now. She had deeply imbibed 
the pride of the Caucasian and his prejudice against mixed 
races. She was unique. She was the one person in the 
world who had seen the shield from the golden side until 
nearly twenty years of age, and then had it reversed for 
her. 
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She had planned if exposure came that she 
would remain just where she was, in splendid 
isolation. She would rule these people just as 
she had before, just as if she was not one of 

themselves. She would not 
go skulking about the world, 
hiding a secret, fearful of 
meetings that would expose 
her, looking furtive-eyed at 
strangers lest perchance they 
should know her story. She 
would not mix with whites, 
she could not with the others, 
and hence her clinging to her 
island refuge. Could she hold 
it, hold it as mistress and 
owner? Ifshefound the treas- 
ure, yes. 

She flung shutters wide, 
dressed in haste, pulled open 
doors. Outside one door was 
sitting a little black girl, sound 
asleep, a note in her lap. 
Jeanne carried the note to her 
shut-in veranda unopened as 
she considered the problem 
that had dragged her back 
from a vain effort to abandon 
herself to gloom and grief. 
She had to find something 
that she had no doubt existed; 
and she had dismissed the 
only capable and willing 
searchers. Sh had done 
worse than dismiss them; she 
had told them to go to the 
house where the search must 
center. 

They would leave at first 
chance, of course; they would 
have that much considera- 
tion, but valuable days must 
be lost. Thus thinking she 
casually read the love note of 
Drake Holton. At first glance, 
thoughts elsewhere, she did 
not take in its meaning; then 
shereread. She flungit down, 
contemptuous, annoyed. 
These absurd young men 
would go on thrusting a ri- 
diculous thing they called love 
into real matters that 
counted. At the instant she 
thought no more of it than 
that, and she used the back 
of the note to jot down names. 
Opie, the engineer, and 
Ahasuerus Martingale, a 
chocolate-colored Barbadian, 
intelligent and obedient, must 
search Causeway House and 

the laboratory under her direction. 
She would move to that house her- 
self; that was the solution. Her 
guests should stay on here undis- 
turbed. 
“Halloo, Mr. Holton!” 
She saw his immaculate legs and 
feet through the railings as he passed. 
She sprang up and unhooked the 
door. He came up the low steps 
along the open veranda, and entered 
her latticed purt of it. Sure that a broken and disheveled 
girl had been hiding in her room, he could not conceal as- 
tonishment. 

He looked from her face down her fresh dress with a 
deliberate regard unconsciously impertinent. 

“I wanted to say,” Jeanne told him, “that my plans 
have changed. Please tell them they are to stay here—here 
in this house.” 

He bowed his head, looking frora her to his letter on the 
table, frowning in perplexity. He had anticipated the 
gratitude that a drowning girl may be expected to pour out 
on her rescuer. He had thought that she would fall sob- 
bing on his neck. He had lingered near, waiting for this 
summons. He had felt her arms clinging, had pictured her 
as sliding downwards until she was on her knees to him, 
prostrate, groveling, with upturned eyes shining in humil- 
ity. His breath had quickened. That proud, beautiful girl 
at his feet, to be lifted slowly, tenderly, she clinging close; 
that was a moment to be waited for. So he had run to her 

















summons in ardent anticipation, drawing his lips in tight, 
as do some epicures anticipating a bonne bouche. 

She had forgotten his note, he saw; this girl with colored 
blood had actually for the instant forgotten his proposal. 
His condescension, his loyalty had not touched her. She 
had not taken it all in yet; that must be it. Stunned at 
the exposure of her secret, she did not understand that 
everything was changed for her. He eyed her, thrusting 
out his chin. She seemed to think she was still entitled to 
all the respect of an hour before. She was self-reliant. She 
carried herself with a high dignity. He must teach her. 
To humble this proud beauty was intensely to his liking. 

His sense of hearing lagged behind her words, but he 
caught her meaning at last. She was courteously asking 
him to leave the island as soon as he could. He could no 
more than stare at his open note. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said, her eyes following his, and recollec- 
tion coming to her. “I am sorry. I did forget.’’ She 
slanted her head a little and looked at him from kindly 
eyes. “You stand by me. I do thank you. But I was 
brought up with some beliefs that cannot change because I 
am their victim. Some lines are not to be crossed.” 

Forgotten--then refused! An ending so unlooked-for 
made him dumb. The treasure—it might not be all moon- 
shine; there were grounds for belief in it—and she, stand- 
ing there, far away from him, lovely, strong, supported by 
a dignity to which he felt she had no right; a challenge to 
any man like him. 

He would show her. 

“What does love care about lines?"’ he said, his voice 
charged with feeling. “It is not that I am standing 
by you; I am thinking of myself, of my love for you, of 
that alone. Whatever you are, to me you are perfect, 
wonderful!” 

He dropped his voice to a whisper: “I am not worthy 
of you, but I would try.” 

“Don’t, please don’t!’’ Jeanne’s murmur was a little 
broken, for she was profoundly touched and she felt 
uplifted, supported. She bent forward, looking into blue 
eyes that seemed to ask that she should search their 
depths. “I shall never marry,” she said. “‘ You know why.” 

He stepped back and threw out his arms in a hopeless 
graceful gesture. He was an actor, who had come from 
England to Jamaica for his health. On Transom’s schooner, 
an idle passenger, he had been told of an island princess 
rolling in wealth who loved all things that came from Devon. 
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“Come from Devon,”’ Transom had told him. “Study 
this diary of her father’s. Marry her and split with me 
fifty-fifty.”” So now he brought all his training on the stage 
and off to the winning of this girl. 

“I told you,” he said in a changed voice, “that I had 
been kidnaped. That was because I was your one friend 
on the island. Your storm warning didn’t fool Shortbridge. 
He laughed-—a put-up job. He’s gone to Nassau.” 

“Oh!” 

Jeanne saw it all; gone to foreclose the mortgage. She 
was dismayed. 

“These people have claws. They want island, treasure, 
everything!” 

Jeanne could only stare from wide, frightened eyes. 

“T have a clew,” he said softly, taking her hand and 
coming close. ‘‘ You have not a minute to lose. Must I go, 
with my hand almost on the treasure?” 

She drooped her head, not answering. 

“Love is selfish,” he whispered. “If I find it—if I bring 
it to you a! 

He heard her quick breathing and he put his arm round 
her; but she stepped back. She straightened, looked full 
at him, and nodded her head. He caught her two hands, 
pulling her almost roughly to him. 

“Yours are empty,” she said. “Bring the price first.” 
But her gentle manner softened the words. 

He dropped the irresponsive fingers. The vain man, 
piqued, could not hide chagrin. ‘Don't you care for me 
at all?”’ he demanded. 

She swept him a curtsy. “A bargain,” she said, “is a 
bargain.” 

“T will tame you!” he cried, utterly unguarded now. 
“Tl =i 

To her astonishment he became suddenly incoherent, 
pouring out hot protestations, humbling himself, begging 
for a sign of love. She could not comprehend that he had 
lost his head because she had kept hers. She was aloof, 
inaccessible, fearless; in all his facile conquests he had met 
no such antagonist as this. She became for the moment 
utterly desired. He forgot himself. 

“Go find it.” She had not meant to speak as one does 
to an eager dog waving his tail, nor had her arm consciously 
swept in the gesture which goes with that command; but 
command and gesture did their work. 

Struck to silence he stood, panting, eying her through 
lids pressed down, hiding lust and cruelty. “I don’t 
deserve this,” he reproached. 

“T give all that I can. Iam sorry it is not more.” 

“The hand without the heart.” 

Jeanne shook her head. “I am not mercenary,” she said 
vehemently. “I am not asking for riches or luxury. I am 
begging, praying for the chance to stay in my home. If 
you give me that—I—1—will give much in re- 
turn.”” She turned and walked slowly into her room. 

She was distraught now and would have gone to 
pieces had not Mrs. Shortbridge appeared at her 
door and entered without invitation 

“My dear Jeanne,” she said, seating her 
self as one who meant to stay, “you spoke 
as though you thought we believed that 
wicked lie.” 

“Tt is true, Mrs. Shortbridge,”’ she said 
“You'mean to be kind, I know, but I am 

very tired.” She closed her 
eyes. 

To this pointed dismissal 
Mrs. Shortbridge paid no at- 
tention. “ True?’ she echoed 
































“This One Moves!"* He Cried, Gripping the Edge and Pressing Downwards With All His Strength 








contemptuously, “Nonsense! You've been afraid to do 
anything for fear you'd find it true. You've ended by be- 
lieving a lie.” 

Her tones were low and tender, and the emotion that she 
was holding back made its due impression on the listener 
A mother can testify in accents of conviction to a daughter's 
birth, even though she conceals facts and reasons. 

Jeanne eyed her with perplexity. “You seem to like 
me a lot,” she burst out, “and sometimes I believe that 
you do.” 

“ Always, my dear Jeanne, always.’ 

“Then why has the yacht sneaked off to foreclose the 
mortgage?”’ 

Mrs. Shortbridge’s remarkable quickness of mind was 
proved in her answer: “For your sake, Jeanne. I wanted 
to force you away; and now that I shall prove you white 
you will be glad to see the world.” 

“ Prove— prove?” 

“Of course. Easy.” Mrs. Shortbridge hazarded a guess: 
“Your father never hinted that your mother " She 
could not goon. She believed the husband who had deserted 
her capable of anything. 

“Oh, no! How could he?” Jeanne flushed. “He was 
everything to me,” she said, her voice trembling. “I do 
not blame him. I never have, not for an instant.” 

“Then clear his memory.”’ The sharp utterance brought 
a glance of surprise. “What put this delusion in your 
head?” 

“Delusion?” Jeanne shook her head. “Cepara dropped 
a hint just a month after he died. She asked for money to 
go to Paris. In France, she said, color lines were not drawn 
She got very angry when I refused. She told me that some 
day I would want to go for the same reason. I thought it 
unmeaning insolence for a time, but it sank in. One morn 
ing I saw that it explained everything —my father’s silence, 
no pictures of her, no memories, Others knew too. I could 
see it in their manner.” 

“You looked for it!"’ Mrs. Shortbridge cried. ‘Of course 
you did. The girl may have spread the story too. My dear 
child, what a load —always with you. And you wouldn't 
inquire, wouldn't search. I can see that. You were afraid 
to be sure. Yet it grew into certainty because you lived 
with it and saw it proved over and again in your imagina- 
tion.” 

“You seem to read me through,” Jeanne said. “ But 
you're only pretending, you know; nothing else can explain 
everything. I don’t care any more about pretense. There's 
more proof. I got a letter—found it under my door one 
morning, just behind where you are sitting. It was pen- 
ciled in printed letters; anonymous-——-Cepara Turnquest, I 
dare say. ‘You ought to know about your mother and 
your little brother,’ it said. It contained a death certificate 
of Caroline Rolle, in Memphis, and her little baby. I have 
heard of Caroline Rolle. She was a cousin of Mrs, Turn- 
quest's—very beautiful, they say, and almost white, and 
with a hint of mystery about her.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Shortbridge appeared greatly relieved 
“Now we have something definite.” 

“T dare not ask,” Jeanne said. She was near to tears 
now, for hope had sprung 

“No need,’ Mrs. Shortbridge now boldly lied. “That 
Bonsal boy"’—she leaned forward and dared her first 
caress; she had feared to break down if she did it before 
“do you know what he said? The minute your back was 
turned he said, ‘What rot! I'll soon smash that lie!’ 
He's searching now, of course. Jeanne, don’t resent his 
interference. He couldn't help doing it. Be fair. You 
know any decent young man would do the same.” 

Her fingers pressed Jeanne’s arm as she saw 
the tightened lips, the frown. She had heard 
the fag end of the talk with Drake Holton, had 
caught Jeanne’s last speech. A strange meeting, 

at a time when Jeanne 
might be supposed to 
have collapsed, and in 
Continued on Pega 52) 
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When Justice Nods 


ANY a high-minded judge finds himself forced to 
M admit that criminals have at least one well-founded 
grievance against society namely, the marked inequality 
with which justice is at times administered. It is a truism 
that all man-made laws and their application are neces- 
sarily imperfect. No small proportion of our justice is 
rough and ready, and some of it partakes more of the 
former quality than of the latter. Granting these things, 
the practical question is whether or not the administration 
of our criminal law is more imperfect than it need be. 

Everyone who reads the newspapers knows that some- 
times the hand of justice falls with the lightness of a caress 
and at others it descends with crushing power, with no 
wide divergence of circumstances to justify extreme lenity 
or untempered severity. Examination of prison records 
confirms this observation and reveals the disturbing fact 
that the same institution may harbor half a dozen inmates 
of precisely similar criminal background, convicted of like 
crimes committed under like circumstances, some of whom 
are serving short sentences and others doing terms three 
or four times as long. Such discrepancies cannot be too 
deeply deplored; for there is obviously something wrong 
about any system or lack of system in which similar 
crimes are so variously punished. 

No one supposes that it would be either wise or desirable 
to rewrite the penal code so that one invariable penalty 
sheuld be prescribed for each offense. Human nature and 
human life would themselves have to be standardized 
before it would be possible to deal sanely with wrongdoing 
by the establishment of hard-and-fast rules and rigid ad- 
herence to them. The harsher the code the easier it is to 
apply, once a verdict of guilty has been rendered. The 
rule of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth leaves 
ttle te the imagination and nothing to judgment. Clem- 
ency is automatically excluded. The statute framed to 
recognize a dozen shades of guilt, ranging from pale gray 
to a tint that is almost black, frankly puts the whole thing 
up to the judge in the belief that he will match guilt and 
sentence as expertly as he knows how. 

It is the duty of the court, within the limits of the 
statutes, to make the punishment fit not only the crime 
but the criminal as well; and often this cannot be per- 
feetly or even moderately well done unless the court knows 
considerably more about the criminal and his past life and 
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surroundings than is commonly revealed in the course of 
the average jury trial. A dozen circumstances—mental, 
physical, social, hereditary, domestic, and so on—may 
have a material bearing upon the degree of the guilt of the 
accused. If there were any system whereby all these 
determining factors could be made apparent the court 
would know how to give each its proper weight and how 
to strike a correct balance in passing sentence; but, speak- 
ing broadly, no such system is in universal or even common 
operation. 

This is what frets the consciences of judges. There is a 
not uncommon feeling among them that the power vested 
in them by law is altogether out of proportion to the 
definite knowledge of individual cases that should govern 
them in the exercise of that power. Court officers and 
social-service workers often make superficial investigations 
of the antecedents of the accused, but in the very nature of 
things their inquiries cannot be sufficiently exhaustive to 
qualify them to advise the court as to whether the poor 
devil in the dock ought to be sent up for three years or for 
ten. There is no quarter to which the judge can turn for 
trustworthy guidance. There are whole libraries of works 
on penology. There are records and precedents without end, 
but they are of small avail unless all the collateral facts 
are at the disposal of the judge; and if they were he would 
have very little need of outside assistance. 

In our larger cities the fate of a man accused of crime 
largely depends upon the judge before whom his case is 
tried. It is an important part of the business of criminal 
lawyers to know the personal equation of every judge in 
their jurisdiction and to endeavor to get their clients before 
men who have a reputation for lenity rather than before 
those of the treat-’em-rough habit of mind. 

In some localities this jockeying for judicial mercy is 
an evil that claims the most serious attention of bench and 
bar. Judges are free to concede that the personal slant of 
their brethren on the bench makes for inequalities of 
punishment. Some judges have such an abhorrence for 
crimes of a certain nature that they will punish them with 
undue severity, though their whole bent of mind may be 
toward gentleness and mercy; and again, Judge Treat- 
‘em-Rough may be in the habit of displaying singular 
lenity in dealing with particular offenses that appear to 
him less heinous than those in which he exercises severity. 

At heart judges are very much like other men and no 
amount of judicial schooling entirely roots out their human 
qualities. Who, for example, would care to appear for 
sentence before the mildest judge on the bench after he 
had spent a night walking the floor with neuralgia or when 
he had just learned that his only daughter had eloped 
with the chauffeur? 

The recognition of these inequalities is no new thing. 
Conditions have been greatly bettered by the indetermin- 
ate sentence, the parole system, the state pardon boards, 
the exercise of executive clemency, and a general trend 
toward more humane treatment of criminals; and yet with 
all these ameliorating influences there is room for vast 
improvement of our methods of punishing crime. 

One definite and constructive reform has been proposed, 
but it is so advanced that even those who are inclined to 
sponsor it are almost as deeply impressed by its weaknesses 
as by its merits. This plan is to have every criminal trial 
attended by a commission composed of a physician com- 
petent to report upon the physical and mental condition 
of the accused, a psychologist able to gauge the intelligence 
and mental caliber of the defendant, a layman—say, a 
business man-—capable of reflecting the sentiment of the 
community, and an expert social investigator who can 
bring into court an unbiased and well-rounded story of 
antecedents, upbringing and domestic environment. Dur- 
ing the trial these experts would be silent observers. If 
the accused were acquitted they would not function. Only 
after a verdict of guilty had been rendered would they be 
heard from. The judge would be an ex-officio member of 
the commission, and when it became his duty to pass sen- 
tence the experts would be at his service to present the in- 
tangible features of the case and to assist him as best they 
might in fixing the penalty. 

All this new machinery thrust into our criminal courts 
would be clumsy and costly. In many instances the 
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bench would regard it as a personal affront. In every case 
it would be open to the objection that it had a tendency 
to divide and scatter the responsibilities of the court. And 
yet, in view of the miscarriages of justice it is designed to 
cure, it is quite conceivable that within the next decade 
or two some such plan may be put into operation. 


The Technic of Success 


F THE reading matter and educational systems that 

distinguish a nation are any indication of its people’s 
thoughts and interests, then there can be no doubt that 
a large part of the men in this country are thinking about 
and interested in the subject of success, commercial or 
professional. They like to read about other men who have 
been successful, and in constantly increasing numbers are 
flocking to schools and colleges of every description for 
courses designed to advance their own careers. 

A prominent financial writer recently remarked that the 
American public loves to read about certain business and 
financial giants. Great personalities, historical as well as 
current; military, literary, religious and political as well 
as commercial —all these make corking good reading mat- 
ter. Their lives teach many valuable lessons. Biographies, 
of both the living and the dead, are stimulating, fasci- 
nating and inspiring. 

Many a middle-aged man—as well as young men and 
boys—has been given new impetus, fresh springs of cour- 
age and a whole range of permanent values by reading 
about Lincoln. Think of what it means to a delicate 
youth to learn that Roosevelt also was slight and weak in 
his boyhood. 

If men want character, perspective, imagination and 
vision, if they want something in life besides money, they 
should know about the great ones of the past and present. 
But wher it comes to earning the daily meal ticket and the 
weekly pay envelope it is not quite enough to read how 
Rockefeller made his supposed billion. The connection is 
not always so immediate as it might be. 

A man holding an ordinary average job becomes dis- 
couraged. Does it do him any good to say that Charles 
M. Schwab never became discouraged, or that at his age 
some other great figure did this or that or had gotten such 
a distance along on the road to fame? 

The natural reply is: “Oh, that’s all right for Schwab. 
But how about me?” 

Now possibly there is no such thing as telling people 
how to make good. But there may well be a very definite, 
sincere and honest effort to stimulate them to want to 
understand their jobs, improve and advance in their work, 
and, in addition, an equally definite technic or procedure for 
such understanding, improvement and advancement. 

In the plainest of plain language, here is the point: What 
the great majority of men need is a simple, practical, 
understandable, workable technic of fitting themselves for 
the job next ahead, not for the presidency of the Standard 
Oi! Company. 

Of course men must have some vision of opportunities 
and achievements quite far distant from what they are 
doing at the moment; for without vision the people perish, 
and with no look ahead the job becomes mere drudgery. 
But if there is only vision or too much of it, if there is noth- 
ing in mind but the far-distant view, a man never lights on 
his feet at all. Especially, and above all, his progress stops 
if he has no method of handling his job well enough to pro- 
mote himself into the one next ahead. If he is a helper toa 
shipping clerk for the Standard Oil, he may be aroused to 
much zeal by the knowledge that another shipping clerk’s 
helper once became chairman of the board of directors. 
But the hard cold fact remains that if he has no technic for 
becoming a shipping clerk, if there is not the remotest pos- 
sibility of such a promotion for him, he becomes discour- 
aged and loses interest in his present job; and of course 
when that happens all possibility of being promoted even 
as far as shipping clerk is lost forever. 

What is meant by technic is not a device, a scheme, 
an efficiency stunt, a volume of stuff or a bag of tricks. It 
must be a natural solution of a man’s difficulties, and to that 
extent it becomes with him a mental attitude, a-general 
principle which works for him. 
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OVEMBER 18, 1918, seven days after the Armistice 
was signed, President Wilson decided to go to the 
peace conference in Paris, starting immediately 
after Congress met in December. 

I was in Washington, Wednesday, November twentieth 
when the morning papers announced the Government 
would take over thecablelines. Postmaster-General Burle- 
son already had the control of the land wires of the Western 
Union and Postal companies; also the 
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At the Right—Mr. and Mrs. 
Wittiam G. MeAdoo Put on 
Screen Clothes Merely to be 
Photographed for Their Private 
Film Library. The Former 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Appeared in Wild:-West Stunts 
at Santa Barbara, California 





telephone lines. It was a shock to the r 
country, especially the press, to have 
the Government take control of the cables 
after peace had been declared. It did not } 
have the excuse even of being a war 
measure. 

I called on Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo and told him it was a mistake; 
that the press of the country regardless of 
political bias would think it was an at- 
tempt to control the news service from 
Paris; that Mr. Wilson’s decision to go 
personally would emphasize that belief, 
and the President ought to reverse the 
Postmaster-General, who, of course, was 
acting under his orders. 

I said to Mr. McAdoo, “ You will suffer 
along with the President.” 

He answered, “Don’t jump on me; I 
knew nothing about it until I saw it in the 
morning papers.” 

I asked if it was possible the President 
would takesuch an important step without 
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ity dear Mr. Kohlsaats 


I realize the force of what you say in your kind 


note of the twentieth about the cables, but it is absolutely 
necessary for their proper administration that they should 
be administered as @ single system, and I have not the least 


fear that the misrepresentations you have in mind will do 


any harm. They are too contewptible to be worthy of notice, 
and it will presently become evident that what we did was done 


in the course of businesse 1 am none the less obliged te 
you for your generous concern in the matters 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
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prd, Washington, DeCe 
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obliged to you fer your generous concern in 

the matter 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow Wirso0n 


course business. I am none the less 


Thursday, the twenty-first, | returned 
to New York. Friday evening my atten- 
late 
edition of The Evening Mail stating Sec- 


tion was called to a bulletin in the 


retary of the Treasury McAdoo had re- 
signed. While I was reading, La Roux, bell 
captain of the Biltmore, came to me and 
said, “There is Secretary Lansing and 
Mrs. Lansing standing near the elevator.” 

I went to them and asked Mr. Lansing 
if he had seen the McAdoo resignation 
rumor. 

He said, “ Yes, they telephoned it to my 
room from downstairs. I rang up the As- 


What 





sociated Press and confirmed it. 





consulting his cabinet. Mr. McAdoo said 
he did not believe any member of the cabi- 
net, with the exception of the Postmaster- 





General, knew athing aboutit. After some 
further conversation I asked him to see 
the President and try to persuade him to 
change the order. 

With considerable emphasis the Secre- 





tary of the Treasury hit the door post and 
said, ‘I will, tonight.” 

Returning to the hotel I wrote the Presi- 
dent and made much the same argument 
as to Mr. McAdoo, with as forceful words 
as I could put on paper. I thought he 
would resent my remarks, and never ex- 
pected to hear from him again, but to 
my surprise he wrote me the following 
letter two days later: 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
22 November, 1918. 

My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I realize the force 
of what you say in your kind note of the 
twentieth about the cables, but it is absolutely 
necessary for their proper administration that 
they should be administered as a single sys- 
tem, and I have not the least fear that the 
misrepresentations you have in mind will do 
any harm. They are too contemptible to be 
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worthy of notice, and it will presently become 
evident that what we did was done in the 





does it mean?” 
I asked him when he left Washington. 
He said, “This morning, and nothing was known of 
it then.” 
McAdoo, 


Wednesday, and his promise to see President Wilson that 


I then told him of my interview with Mr 


night 

Mr. Lansing said, “That's right; he did see the Presi- 
dent Wednesday night. I rang up the White House and 
was told that the President was closeted with Mr. McAdoo 
and had left orders not to be disturbed.” 

What. took place between the President and Mr. Me- 
Adoo they alone know, but it seems strange Mr. McAdoo 
should suddenly resign just as the President was leaving 
for France. In an interview Mr. McAdoo said he was 
compelled to resign for financial reasons; that he couid 
not live on his salary, but it is possible to believe he could 
have held on a few weeks longer. I have always thought 
he resented being ignored in such an important move as 
taking over the cable lines without consulting the cabinet. 
I have been more or less intimate with the Presidents for 
nearly forty years and do not believe any other President 
so completely ignored his official family. 

There has never been any explanation why the cables 
were taken, but I presume the business reasons Mr. Wiison 
wrote of in his letter of November twenty-second were 
prompted by Theodore Vail, Senator Murray Crane and 
their associates. 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Hopkins Was Right 


4 Rimed Editoriat 


iNN/IBAL HOPKINS, a 
farmer lad, 
-#- Sowing potatoes and plant- 


ing corn, 
Discontented and sour and sad, 
Cursed the day he was born, 
Just you wait,” he would often say, 
“Sometime I'm going to run away! 


“ Up to the city’s the place to live! 
That's where a feller can make a 
name, 
Money and all that money can give, 
Power, success and fame! 
Life on a farm is perishin’ slow, 
Soon aa I've saved enough coin I'll 


si m" 
Hannibal Hopkins, a city man, 
Oniy one wish in the world had he 
ts life drew near its allotted span— 
Somewhere to see a tree. 
“One of these days,” he would often 
sigh, 
I'm going to bid this town good-by. 


Out of the weller of smells and smoke, 
Out to the country where winds are 
clean; 

Chicks and a cow and a spreading oak, 
Flowers and grasses green! 
Building's expensive these days, I 

know, 
Bul soon as I've saved up enough 


Pu go!” Moral 
Baron Ireland. 


see tille. 


One of the Remarkable 
Cures Effected by the Coue 
Method of Autosuggestion 

The Case of Mr. X, Whe for Twenty 


Years Suffered From Sleeping Sick+ 
nees at Wagnerian Operas 





” ORAWN ey 6.M FAIRGANK 
R. X, age 64, was brought for 

AVI treatment in a very serious con- 
dition. His wife, who accompanied him, stated that he 
had been afflicted with this dread disease ever since they 
had owned subscription seats at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the symptoms appearing in particularly virulent 
form during any German opera. So far had the disease 
progressed that last winter, during the production of Die 
Todte Stadt, even stimulants administered between the 
acts were ineffectual 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. X, so far as they were aware, had 
ever been exposed to attack by the tsetse fly, although 
Mrs. X had been badly bitten by the social bug the year 
they had first purchased their seats. Procedure for a cure 
was very simple, Knocking Mr. X unconscious I repeated 
to him a formula which he, in turn, 
was to repeat to himseif--aloud with 
the eyes the next time he 
attended the opera. The following 


closed 


AAAWN BY TONY BAG 


Youth Will be Served 
Monday evening he did as I had directed. The opera, I 
understand, was Lohengrin. 

Shutting his eyes Mr. X repeated aloud the following: 
“Every day in every way the opera is getting better and 
better. In fact, it is getting so good I don’t believe it is the 
opera. No, sir-ree, it isn’t the opera! I’m at the Winter 
Garden! That fellow in the tin nightgown and whiskers 
who has been singing for twenty minutes without coming 
up for air, is really Frank Tinney! Ha, ha, ha! That’s a 
pretty good one he’s singing about the Irishman and the 
Jew! Some chorus too! Swan ballet, ’n’ everything! 
Ha, ha, ha! This certainly is a good show. Every day in 
every way the opera is getting better and better.” 

The results he achieved were truly astonish- 
ing. Mrs. X in a state bordering on collapse 
induced by joy, presumably, over her husband's 
recovery took him home immediately, arid has 
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never insisted on his accompanying 
her to the opera since. ‘Thanks to 
your method,” he writes, “I am the 
happiest man in the world.” 
Katharine Dayton. 


The Shins of His Father 


[A Modern Play! 


HE time is early morning. The 

scene, which is done in the most ap- 
proved modern manner, looks like a 
tropical jungle. The background is 
splotched with streaks of bright blue, 
yellow, pink and purple. On either 
side of the stage is a purple dingus, 
covered with round yellow spots. A 
thin white shaft of light falls on the 
right-hand dingus, revealing the figure 
of a woman sitting there. She is clad 
in a flowing white robe; her long 
golden hair, which falls loosely about 
her shoulders, is fastened about her 
forehead by a narrow gold band. You 
consult your program and discover 
that the scene is A Room in an East 
Side Tenement, the Home of HEDWIG 
BINSWANGER, a Settlement Worker. 
As the curtain rises you hear, in the 
distance, the regular rhythmic throb- 
bing of a tom-tom. 

Hepwic (dismally): My wedding 
day! My God! (She buries her face 
in her hands.) 1am the happiest girl 
in the world. 

{[Mrs. BAUMGARTEN, HEDWIG’S 

door neighbor, comes in. She is a 

fat slaiternly woman, and appears 

to.have been drinking, 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN (gloomily): All 
ready for the wedding? What can’t 
be mended, I always say, is best soon 
ended, And where’s the handsome 
bridegroom? , 

Hepwic: Paul went out to get 
shaved. He’s always getting shaved. 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN (nodding her 
head): Aye, lass, I know. Men are 
like that. At first it’s only a shave. 

Then comes a time when they must have a manicure, too, 

and an oil shampoo, and then —-— 

HEDWIG (hoarsely): And then —— 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN (in a tragic whisper): 
massage! 

Hepwic: My God! (Ominously): But there’s always 
the river. 

{Pastor STOKES enters. He is a tall emaciated-looking 
clergyman, apparently in the last stages of consumption. 
Neither HeDwiG, crouched on the right-hand dingus, nor 
Mrs. BAUMGARTEN, huddled on the floor beside her, pays 
any attention to him. 

Pastor Stokes: The black night is enveloping me. 
The mists rise up about me like a shroud. (He coughs.) 
If I could but see the mountains again, and feel the cool 
clean wind upon my cheek —— (Breaks off abruptly and 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Delightful variety in 
Campbell’s Soups 


Asparagus Mulligatawny 
Bean Mutton 

Beef Ox Tail 
Bouillon Pea 

Celery Pepper Pot 
Chicken Printanier 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Tomato 
Consomme ‘Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 
Mock Turtle Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


We can supply your grocer with any of these soups 


Soups for the 
hearty appetite— 
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Rich, filling, nourishing, and delicious! Each one of 
these Campbell’s masterpieces is almost a whole meal 
in itself. Each time your spoon goes to the plate it 
comes back heavy with real food — tasty and delightful 
food. Whether it be hearty cubes of fine beef, choicest 
ox tail joints, selected calves’ head meat, plump grains 
of strengthening barley, or luscious vegetable solids, 
your hunger knows that it will be completely satisfied. 
Campbell's famous chefs show in these thick soups 
the fine art of serving the huskiest appetite! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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lustria 


By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


“yO ANYONE who knows Vienna there is 
‘| an intense joy in strolling through its 
old streets, after an absence, see- 

Am Hof, the ancient market place; 
which was the old common of 
the market women on them 


_ 


quaint 
ingg ugair 
the Freyung 
medieval! days; 
both, in their picturesque costumes; cheerful, 
gayly dressed people everywhere. One loves 
the Viennese as one grows to see more of them. 
Their gratitude for any little gift is so expan- 
sive; and they are so simple in their desire to 
give one pleasure. 

The servants in the hotel were quite won- 
derful in this, entirely unspoiled by any gen- 
erosity of travelers who go and come. I had 
bought a felt hat or two while in Vienna. The 
making of felt hats is one of the industries stil! 
holding its own in the face of foreign invasion 
of the Austrian market. It was growing cold 
and my straw hats seemed out of place. I 
called the chambermaid up to my rooms at the 
hotel and offered her the two straw hats in 
which I had been traveling. She almost went 
wild with joy, said everything was so expen- 
sive now that to have two hats to wear next 
pring was a real delight. 

I felt great sympathy for these poor people 
and I had a leng talk with another woman, a 
nice young girl who came to wave my hair. 
She told me of the troubles beneath the sur- 
face in Vienna, too; told me how difficult it 
was to dress; told me of the soldiers, who used 
to be so smart and so reliable, but now were 
merely a terrible rabble, dangerously armed. 
She said her uncle was an old officer, that he 
and others felt humiliated and ashamed when 
they saw these present troops go by. Only a 
few were left to Austria by the treaty. She 
spoke with longing of the eld times before the 
war; said that even the parks, Schénbrunn 
and others, which had been so fine, crowded 
and well kept up, now were almost empty. She 
went on to say that the shops were nearly all 
in the hands of the Jews at present in Vienna 
and that money was being sent rapidly abroad, 
well out of the way. Unless there is a loan, 
they all feel, and unless outsiders help Austria, there seems 
no hope of real reform. For anyone like herself, earning a 
small regular wage, it had become almost impossible to live. 
Even one full meal a day costs quite too much. She had 
had no new clothes for a long time, yet with all that she 
was both cheerful and gentle, ready to talk to me about my 
interests and to sympathize with whatever I might say, 
and was especially full of pity for poor Russians. 





Old Friends at the Legation 


LL these people seemed to hate the Germans, hate them 
f much more than they did the Allies. Thestenographer 
i had, after copying an article on Germany which I had 
written, said she hoped I would not say the same things of 
Austria, She agreed with me fully about the Germans and 
their psychology as well as their condition. ‘‘We know a 
good deal of them,”’ she added, “and I know that what you 
say is all quite true.”’ I smiled and assured her that I had 
not at all the same opinions of Germans and Austrians; 
that I knew the latter weil, having spent years among them, 
and I loved them dearly. 

One of my joys in Vienna was a visit to the American 
Legation. The years slipped away as Franz, who in old 
days had been my father’s personal servant and hunts- 
man, opened the chancery door for me. He hadn’t 
changed much, save that his little red mustache had gone 
quite gray and he wore glasses. 

“Franz, is the minister here? Do you know me?” 

He eyed me keenly through his glasses. ‘ Miss Julie! 
Miss Julie!” he cried, and when I held out my hand he 
seized it in both of his and kissed it. Fairly weeping with 
joy he kissed it again. I was really deeply touched. ‘“ Mr. 
Grant-Smith, he always said you would come back to us, 
and only the other day my wife and I were speaking of him 
and recalling their excellencies, your father and mother, 
and I reminded my wife of what Mr. Grant-Smith had 
said, and that surely Miss Julie would come back some 
day to old Vienna!” 

Mr. Grant-Smith, who is my cousin, had visited us 
during my parents’ stay in America. Himself a brilliant 
diplomat, he was Counselor of the American Embassy at 
Vienna during a part of the World War and he has been 


The world seems sometimes very small and 
the years slip by too fast to realize. It was 
strange after thirty years of absence to be back 
now in Vienna. I was distressed to stay only 
so short a time, especially at such an interest- 
ing moment, for just now politically and eco- 
nomically Austria represents one of the gravest 
problems of all the European mess. Every- 
thing is in a fluid state. Everyone is very 
anxious, and many people seem quite nerv- 
ous as to what the winter may bring forth 
by way of troubles. Austria deprived of so 
much territory—all that, in fact, which rep- 
resented her material riches—naturally can’t 
at all suffice in food or clothing or fuel to keep 
the national life going. A great many of the 
people I chatted with say they don’t believe 
in a Bolshevist uprising or in the permanent 
collapse of the Austrian Government. I was 
told that between the capital and the peas- 
antry of the environs there had been a feud, 
which had led a year ago to a painful boycott 
of Vienna. The inhabitants of the capital for 
a long time had had no milk or eggs, fresh 
vegetables or butter, save in exceptional 
cases and at impossible prices. The peasants 
called the Kaiser-city in contempt the stomache, 
which rapaciously ate everything and gave 
them nothing in return. 


Spendthrift Groups 
N ADMITTEDLY bad element is the 


jeunesse dorée —both the aristocrat and the 
young bourgeois. Always ready to borrow 
money, they use it as they see fit, generally in 
ultrariotous living. I asked if my friends’ sons 
were in this crowd and was told yes, that 
nearly every young smart chap of the old no- 
bility was ready to borrow, and to spend money 
so acquired, without a care. A few names were 
always being excepted, however, from these 
sweeping accusations. The Liechtensteins and 
one or two others continued to be examples 





President Michael Hainisch 


Commissioner and Chargé d’Affaires to Hungary since 
1919. The old servitors of the legation soon assembled. 
Adolf, second to Franz, also exclaimed over my arrival. 
He had been at the Portuguese Legation in my childhood, 
and had also seen me grow up, he declared with keen 
sympathy in Franz’s pleasure. He had been only sixteen 
years actually in the American Legation, said Franz. The 
two old men told me of the terrible wartime, when there 
had been no American Embassy; then of the reopening of 
this legation and the coming of their new chief, Mr. Wash- 
burn. At last this brought us round to a suggestion on my 
part that Franz go and announce me to the minister, for 
whom my visit was primarily intended. 

Franz rushed off to do this, while Adolf took me into the 
large and comfortable waiting room and stayed to keep 
me company till Franz came back. Adolf told me with 
enthusiasm how Vienna remembered me, and how they 
remembered my parents—my mother’s beauty and my 
father’s shooting. Then Franz returned to take up the 
conversation, asked if my mother was well, and if she was 
as beautiful as ever. And had my little brother grown up? 
On my affirmative to all these questions Franz was de- 
lighted. He kept exclaiming how good it was I had 
returned. I think if Mr. Washburn’s office has thin walls 
he must have wondered what the noise could mean. 

He received me within a very few moments in his 
private office—really a most attractive room with two 
large windows looking out into a charming garden where 
shady trees grew. After we had exchanged greetings he 
said with a smile, “‘No use for me to make you welcome. 
That has been done by Franz and Adolf. They are tre- 
mendously excited over your arrival.” 

Mr. Washburn, I found, knew all about the actual com- 
plications and difficulties througtii which the Austrian 
Government was living. He sympsthized with and liked 
the Viennese, as everyone does ws comes in contact wit 
them. He had just found a house and was to move in soon. 
Meantime he and Mrs. Washburn were stopping in the 
country, but we made various engagements—they to 
lunch with me and I to dine with them. Their dinner was 
delightful with a large group of people, several of whom 
were old friends I had not seen for years, and who I didn’t 
know had drifted to Vienna at this time. 


of what their class had meant of old and 
should mean now in leadership and work. 

I was told to go to Madame Sacher for a good descrip- 
tion of how things really were in these spendthrift groups. 
Herself a gay daughter of Vienna, she has had a long and 
picturesque career. Close on seventy now, she is still 
extremely well preserved. She has soft white hair, beau- 
tifully waved and dressed; her figure is still well molded 
and erect in bearing. She is gowned all in simple black, 
wears a few very smart jewels, and she makes a dignified 
impression by her grand and positive manners. She speaks 
in the broadest Viennese dialect and has a wit which with 
her beauty made her famous as a toast of old Vienna. She 
has kept the Hotel Sacher and her shop just off it for a 
generation, and has handled this business so well that no 
one could successfully compete. The cooking and the 
wines are both famous over all Europe; and Madame 
Sacher has declined to make any concessions to modern 
ways or points of view. Two small rooms heavily fur- 
nished in carved woodwork and dark colors compose the 
restaurant. There is another suite or two for a banquet 
or a ball or some small and intimate dinner, and lining the 
narrow corridors are cupboards full of fine and most 
elaborate silver. Nothing has been done over through the 
years—and the atmosphere is still one of Francis Joseph’s 
time. A great bust of the ill-fated Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand stands on the central mantel. One can’t but admire 
Madame Sacher’s courage, for during all the riots and dis- 
orders, during the Socialists’ régime as now, Madame 
Sacher in every way has chosen to show her colors. She 
continues to assure all comers she thinks Austria is going 
from bad to worse and that she hates democracy! 

One evening, the night of the American Minister’s din- 
ner, which occurred at Sacher’s, a guest at my request went 
in to fetch madame. We became quickly acquainted and 
settled a rendezvous for the next day. When I went I 
found her waiting for me in her tiny parlor. It was about 
the size of a sleeping-car drawing-room. From the ceiling 
down, all the walls are covered with photographs and other 
souvenirs. One large picture is of Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich, famous at the Court of Napoleon III, famous 
and deeply loved in Vienna, her home town. 

I broke the ice by admiring this, and Madame Sacher 
said, ‘“‘ Yes, she was a great woman, strong and brave and 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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When a work of any description is acknowledged to 
be supreme in its field, it inevitably becomes the object 
of comparison. 


There is nothing unusual in this. It befalls any product 
which has won the reputation of being surpassingly fine. 


Invariably there are those who imitate and claim equality 
with it, and who seek to profit through its high repute. 


But in their efforts to duplicate the original, they neglect 
to duplicate the skill and artistry which give it distinction. 


They succeed only in imitating the lesser details, the 
shell and semblance of the reality; they never attain to 
its deep, inner excellence. 


They are barred from reaching this goal by the natural 
law that the follower can never be the leader; that he 
who is content to tread in the leader's footsteps can never 
by any chance overtake him. 


The public, sitting in impartial judgment, is not deceived 
by unsupported claims, and does not accept them as a 
substitute for performance. 


The public knows that comparisons are never sought with 
the commonplace but always with the best, and they serve 
only to confirm and strengthen allegiance to the leader. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
most intelligent, and how she helped and loved her city! 
Did you read her memoirs, princess? No? Well, they 
were not so good as was her talk and all her other activi- 
ties. Perhaps she was a bit too old to write and had lost 
rouch of her strength and some of her wit.” 

Madame Sacher turned then from Princess Metternich’s 
to other photographs, of which she told me the history. 
Afterwards we sat down to chat and I heard some of 
her views. She spoke of the youth of Vienna; she said 
that they drank too much and rarely paid. Finally 
she herself had gone into her restaurant and had attacked 
them on their lack of discipline. She said what she thought 
about the general outlook; spoke of Schober with real 
admiration for his strength and for the way he managed 
the police: ‘The only thing we have well disciplined and 
cleanly organized; Schober himself is both intelligent and 
good.” She spoke also of Seipel with great admiration; 
said he was doing well at handling both his country 
and the League of Nations. She hoped he might suc- 


There were two old men on duty in the chancellor's 
antechamber, pensioners dating from old times, who now 
played the réle of messengers. One of these led me to an 
inner waiting room, went and announced me to the min- 
ister, and then came out to say that Monseigneur Seipel 
asked me to be kind enough to wait just a few minutes. 
I utilized the time by chatting with the old retainer him- 
self, who gladly stood beside me and answered various 
questions. I told him I recognized the rooms we were in, 
and that I had wondered who lived there in olden times. 
He began to name some of the previous ministers, but the 
names were those well known to recent history and much 
more modern than my day. I in turn named those whom 
I had known. 

Suddenly, I remembered. This, being the chancellor's 
apartment, must have been in old days that of the minister- 
president, and I inquired: ‘‘ Was it not Count Taaffe who 
once lived here?” 
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how much the old emperor was loved; that the young 
Emperor Carl was very little known, but many people 
thought with longing of the time when Vienna had been 
a gay and happy Kaiserstadt, with life, beauty and pleasant 
excitement within reach of every class. 

This particular man in Seipel’s antechamber went over 
all these facts. He seemed a kindly old fellow, fond of 
his country, full of admiration for his chancellor and for 
some others in the present government. He said how 
hard they were all working to get Austria out of its 
troubles. 

We were still talking when the door of the inner room 
opened. Two gentlemen came out, one of whom was 
dressed in ecclesiastic robes showing high rank by their 
purple facings. He had a young, kindly face and dignified, 
suave manners. He bade the other gentleman good-by at 
the doorway, then turned to me and taking my hand he 
said, “‘I am very glad to meet you.” 

We spoke then in German all during the inter- 
view. I told him I knew he was leaving for Geneva 





ceed. “We need the foreigners here, to make us feel 
ashamed, and to force us to put ourselves in order. 
It will serve us right to see them come. I don’t know 
what has come over us here since the war. First we 
were exploited by the Germans, then the Allied pow- 
ers tried to crush us. They took away our land to 
give to others, took away our riches for themselves, 
took away also the army, and left us nothing. Of 
course our people got discouraged and life came to a 
standstill soon, and then the best among us went a bit 
to pieces. But what can you expect with such con- 
ditions, with all the country starving? Revolution 
followed war, and then the famine reigned and quick 
degeneration came on every side. Now it is a little 
better, the Socialists aren’t in control, and maybe if 
we get this foreign loan we'll pull ourselves together 
and grow all right again.” 

I said she evidently didn’t feel any admfration for 
the world’s present ways or the democracy in all of 
Central Europe. 

Frau Sacher answered, ‘Now tell me—you were 
here under the old régime—were life and comfort not 
much greater than they are now? Wasn't Francis 
Joseph a really fine old man? Later, when he grew 
childish, they surrounded and exploited him, brought 
on the war and nearly killed us all.” 

i mentioned the Crown Prince Rudolph, and 
asked if she had my impression that had he not died 
in 1889 and had the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
not taken his place there would have been no war or 
revolution. 

Frau Sacher groaned, ‘‘ No, most certainly not. We 
needed and need Rudolph. He was both strong and 





clever; and he governed with a smile; for all his 





peoples loved him —poor Rudolph!” 

I turned then to other matters. Ker business had 
gone well, and those who came to her were all of them 
distinguished people. I said I had feared her prices were 
too high; and I had heard that to get rooms with her one 
needed special recommendation. 

“And wouldn't your name have been enough? As for 
the price, it’s the same as what you are paying elsewhere, 
80 please come next time to me.”” With this my visit ended. 

She and her shop are the last bits of old Vienna's pic- 
turesque gay traditions, and they can’t last many years as 
they now are. I was told two tales which prove the woman’s 
courage; one as to how, when mobs were rioting about 
her in the city, doing considerable damage to hotels, some- 
one had pressed her to hide her souvenirs, especially the 
busts and pictures—-not to attract attention. She had 
merely laughed, and had defied anyone to touch the Hotel 
Sacher. Another tale was told me as to how she had 
attacked a group of dissipated youngsters, who were sup- 
ping in her restaurant, and how she told them just what 
they and the like of them were worth; that they were 
those who really ruined Austrian prestige. She said they 
ought at once to leave their worthless habits and go to 
work. Risking thus the loss of her smart patrons, she told 
them all the truth about themselves. 


in the Chancellor's Antechamber 


+EFORE | left I saw two of the great figures who are mak- 
ing history in Vienna—Seipel and Schober. Both had 
responded promptly to letters of introduction which I had 
for them, and each fixed me an hour when we might have 
a chat. Monseigneur Seipel, Chancellor of the Federation, 
and consequently head of the cabinet, is Austrian by birth. 
His rank in the Church of Rome is high, and he seems to 
have the complete confidence of his compatriots. He has 
by general admission handled the various complications 
of the past few months extremely well. I found that he was 
greatly admired among the humble people. They spoke 
with confidence of his ability to obtain the foreign help 
which Austria so needs. I knew he was on the eve of going 
to Geneva and I feared he would have no time to receive 
me, but his response was very prompt and he named an 
hour for our interview. 


Seipet, Ch 





The old man laughed and said, “ Yes, surely, your high- 
ness, but that was about thirty years ago.” 

Then I-told him that was just it. I had been in those 
rooms often to see Count Taaffe’s daughter, and I asked 
the messenger if he had not been here at that time. He 
said, “No,” but that the other man, his colleague, dated 
that far back. He himself had been in his place only 
twenty-six years, so that he could not remember Count 
Taaffe’s time. Then he began to talk of those old days and 
of the present; of the situation now in the government 
and among the people of the city. 

I said that many people told me conditions had improved 
of late; that the shops, restaurants and theaters were 
open again, doing better than for some time past. 

He said, “ Yes, in the middle of the city that is the case, 
but prosperity has vanished from the suburbs; and people 
with fixed incomes are still really sacrificing everything to 
their last and trying to be patient in their sufferings.” 

When I spoke of the foreign loan he said it was hard to 
believe that that would come, though it was so much 
needed. Austria had heard of foreign business aid so long; 
and was still waiting. The old chap seemed to recall pre- 
war days with pride and pleasure. He was greatly inter- 
ested to hear that I had been in Vienna before. He asked 
about my father with great interest and sympathetically 
pretended to remember hearing of the latter’s fine reputa- 
tion. That was a true Viennese touch! 

I asked him and several other men of this same type 
what they felt about the new régime, what was their true 
impression. Had it come to stay? And how many mon- 
archists were there? Did they still believe that the empire 
had been better than today this government is? 

One old fellow hesitated somewhat, and then trying to 
be fair he said, ‘“‘Of course the war has made great trouble, 
but the Germans always exploited our country and took 
much away from Austria’s riches, even at that time. Then 
came the reconstruction and the revolution. Business and 
industry since have been almost at a standstill.” 

I was told on every side how bad the army is—a rabble, 
armed, all the people say. I turned the conversation often 
to a discussion of party questions, and as often I was told 


that night and that his time was very short; also 
that I fancied everyone was bothering him with poli- 
tics, so if he would be good enough to tell me some- 
thing of the misery, and the help which was still 
needed I should be glad to speak of this in any articles 
I wrote for America. Monseigneur Seipel immedi- 
ately answered how grateful the people and the 
government of Austria were for the aid America had 
already so generously rendered. He spoke with re- 
gret of the departure of the Hoover Committee, said 
they had done wonderful work, had helped the chil- 
dren of the city to keep well through what had been 
starvation times. 


Seipel’s Optimism 


“TMHERE is no doubt,” he added, “‘that now con- 
. Jitions are much better. The poorer classes 
workmen and their families—are considerably better 





off than they have long since been. There is more 
food coming in from the country round Vienna than 
there was; and there are various committees doing 
a lot to succor them, while wages have gone up al- 
most in proportion to the cost of living. Those whoare 
paying most heavily now for the whole of Austria’s 
reconstruction are our intellectual classes, our pro- 
fessionals and the pensioners, who have fixed incomes 
and are ill prepared to face a rise in every kind of 
necessity of life. These need help sorely, and so far 
few have thought of them, because they appear more 
or less respectably dressed and are too proud to beg. 
So they starve in silence. If they were helped 
it would be saving about the best element of our 
people.” 

Monsiegneur Seipel also spoke of my father, of 
whom he had heard, he said. He was greatly inter- 
ested that I had been in Vienna in old days and that 

I had known these very rooms. He spoke with great en- 
thusiasm and warm gratitude of Mrs. Tyler—the Amer- 
ican woman who had given me my letter to him. The clock 
struck and I rose to say good-by. 

“One thing more, princess, if I might beg it, which is 
that you ask the people with whom you come in contact, 
in America or elsewhere, that they should not believe the 
rumors spread about us. Our Socialists are not the danger- 
ous, bloodthirsty creatures they are made out, but, on the 
contrary, as a whole, they make good, patriotic citizens 
when once they understand a necessity for sacrifice. We 
are not a declining nation. We hope for this loan from 
abroad, and we hope to put the best of ourselves into the 
new situation. In a short time we shall see Austria on its 
feet again, in spite of the injustice which has been done our 
people from without on every side. We are deeply grateful 
for any help we receive, and are anxious and ready to do 
our share in the general rebuilding.” 

He thanked me very courtecusly for anything I might 
do to put these matters before the public straight, and he 
accompanied me to the door as he had his other visitor. 
As I passed out he, Seipel, followed, probably to speak to 
the others who were waiting in small groups in the first 
antechamber. 

In ‘tthe hallway my friend the pensioner was waiting. 
He brought, the other very old man to me I had noticed as 
I went in, and said that he had been in this same place 
when Count Taaffe was minister-president. So I stopped 
with them and had a few words about the old days. Of 
course, also, I distributed some small change I had with 
me, for which both men seemed grateful. 

A day or two later I was to have a talk with Schober, 
who is the police minister of Austria’s federation. He is an 
interesting personality, and from all I had heard he seemed 
to have had a very brilliant and varied career. He was first 
appointed by the old emperor to his present position and 
was in charge of the police forces during the war. He had 
kept order under difficult circumstances. There was a time 
later when he headed the government, but the Socialists 
upset his ministry. Then he was returned to his police. 

(Continued on Page 30) 











Full Pressure Lubrication 


Below, a phantom view of the full pressure 
lubricating system and the reservoir from 
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Above, a cut-away view of 
the good Maxwell engine, 
showing the three unusually 
large crankshaft and cam- 
shaft bearings, piston and 
connecting-rod, and valve 
ar; angement. 
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What i is s Under the Hood? 


A great power plant is under the hood of the 
a Maxwell—a motor decidedly unusual, 
or fine performance and long life, in cars of 
the good Maxwell class. 


Because this is so, and because every unit of 
the car has been immensely bettered since the 
new and powerful organization began its work 


High Priced Quality in 


The three crankshaft bearings are unusually large in 
diameter. Their combined length is practically one-third 
of the total length of the crankshaft. 


The strong, heavy crankshaft, and all rotating and recipro- 
cating parts,—even tothe fly wheel—are minutely 
balanced, to assure vibrationless operation. 

All bearing surfaces are almost inconceivably smooth — 
smooth to the most delicate gauge—thus reducing wear 
almost to the vanishing point. 


A highly efficient pressure oiling system literally floats 
the crankshaft on a film of oil, and lubricates the con- 


two years ago, the good Maxwell is pushing 
steadily ahead to complete and positive domi- 
nation of its own price field, 


It is outselling under closest comparison with 
other cars—not merely because it is so much 
more beautiful, but because of the greater 
goodness underneath the beauty. 


the Good Maxwell Motor 


necting rod bearings through channels drilled in the crank- 
shaft—a feature not found even in much costlier cars, 


Pistons are light-weight alloy, of the split skirt type — 
the type originated and first used successfully by 
Maxwell, and since adopted by many cars of higher price. 
Their light weight removes a common cause of vibration. 


The net result of long engineering development, of precision 
manufacture, and a rigid inspection system, is a motor of 
great power, exceptional pick-up and flexibility, of notable 
smoothness and quietness, and particularly free from 
wear at points where wear is ordinarily the most severe. 


* Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax to be added: Touring, #885; Roadster,,#885; 8 port 
Touring, #985; Sport Roadster, #960; Club Coupe, #985; Sedan, #1336; Coupe, #1235 


“The 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

I was told a most delightful story about 
this reappointment of Schober. One of the 
most radical Socialist leaders and the most 
instrumental in overthrowing Schober’s 
ministry had come to him and said, “ Will 
you not now again take over the police?” 
Schober answered he had had that depart- 
ment under the old régime, that he was not 
a Socialist and could not sympathize with 
or cééperate with those actually in power. 

Then Bauer, the boss Socialist, had sud- 
denly said: “‘We know all this. We know 
your political opinions. We know the 
strength of your feelings, and though we do 
not in any way agree with you on these 
questions, nevertheless my colleagues and 
I feel that if you undertake to keep this city 
in order you will do it. We can trust you 
fully, we know. You will do no politics, 
but attend strictly to business. e will 
then have law and order as a background 
for our work.” 

Schober after some hesitation had ac- 
cepted the post. Everyone who watched 
the man fully realized the patriotism of his 
attitude a the singleness of his desire, 
which was to save his people from excesses, 
Apparently the Socialists with whom he 
was thus strangely coéperating respected 
him, and they had kept their = on of the 
bargain by giving him a free hand in his 
own Gepertonns during their short reign. 

Another quaint story, which demon- 
strated the esteem in which Schober is held 
among his compatriots, is that when Bela- 
Kun had fallen, and Hungary had passed 
from Bolshevism to its present provisional 
régime, the then new government of that 
country asked the Austrian cabinet if, to 
get rid of Bela-Kun and put him where he 
could not do further injury, they might not 
give him to Schober to look after. The 
Austrian Government replied, giving its 
permission, but adding that the request 
must be made directly hen the Hungarian 
Gevernment to Schober, as this was en- 
tirely a personal matter. 

Some days later Schober, who had of 
course heard nothing of all this, received a 
communication from the Austrian Minister 
at Budapest saying that, with the con- 
sent of the Austrian Government, the Hun- 
garian Government begged him to accept 
the guardianship of Bela-Kun, Schober’s 
reaponse was returned in a few laconic 
words. He merely said he gladly would 
accept the trust, and that he would per- 
sonally receive Bela-Kun with all the hon- 
ors due him! Then he met the Bolshevik 
leader at the station, placed him in the 
fortress of old Karlistein Castle, and kept 
him under guard there some time as his 
personal prisoner. Bela-Kun complained 
te the Socialist Government of Austria of 
the discomfort and privations of his con- 
fined life, till the government, somewhat 
excited, sent a deputy to look into the 
matter. Schober accompanied the deputy 
for this inspection, which, I heard, bore no 
fruit whatsoever. 


A Model Police Force 


In time I asked the police minister if 
these tales were true, and he merely smiled 
rather suddenly and said he had been 
greatly flattered by tle confidence shown 
in him. Then I spoke of his great presti 
in the minds of all the people and of the 
compliments paid him. I was told that the 
police in Vienna were exceptionally fine 
and completely reliable. 

Schober smiled again at this and said, 
“Yes, they are really a remarkably fine 
crowd. All are noncommissioned officers, 
vyicked men, well-dressed and properly 
ed." No one had ever taken care of them 
or thought of their needs until he was ap- 
pointed at their head, he added, and since 
the war he had grown to know personally 
almost every man. He had managed to 
keep politics out of the force, so far, and he 
had been greatly pleased when Commia- 
sioner Enright, of New York, who had 
visited the different capitals of Europe, 
said to various people, and to him as well, 
that he thought the Vienna police’s reputa- 
tion and feats were the best of any police 
force in the world. Schober added: “Itisa 
small force, certainly, only about six thou- 
sand strong, but it is perfectly drilled and 
reliable, and my men all shoot well. The 
gave proof of that in the troubles whic 
occurred here some months ago during the 
riots. None of my men were killed then, 
but twenty rioters were shot. I do not be- 
lieve in taking things too seriously, until it 
is neceasary to act, and then . . . th 


e 
men on the police force should shoot well 
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and be allowed to do so. It makes them 
feel stronger to be allowed to defend them- 
selves seriously. In the June riots, after 
the one engagement, the troubles ended.” 
Schober laughed a little. He said it was 
reported to fim that many people at that 
time had spoken to his policemen, asking 
them what party they were for and where 
they stood in politics. They had answered 
they were for no party at all, they were 
Schober’s men, and took their orders from 
headquarters. He continued that he had 
been very pleased to hear this said. 

“Evidently those in authority rely on 
Schober,” I said. 

He looked touched and replied that was 
pleasant, of course, but the reason was 
quite simple. “One must simply not be 
frightened.” 

wonder if there are many men who 
would show such quiet courage at such a 
time and in such a place. Schober was very 
busy when I went to call on him for the 
promised talk for which he had set the 
date, so for a few minutes his secretary 
entertained me, as usual recounting the 
miseries from which Austria’s people suf- 
fered. The speaker himself is of that bour- 
eois class, those now among the poorest. 

e said that a kilo—about two and one- 
fifth pounds—of coal, enough barely to fill 
a shovel, and it takes several to make one 
fire, cost at the September prices nine 
thousand crowns. He went on: ‘The sim- 
plest, cheapest food-—vegetables, for in- 
stance, which in old days no one thought of 
weighing, but which were sold merely tied 
in bundles—is now carefully weighed and 
charged for at frightfully high prices. Food, 
fuel and lodgings in these days cost quite 
unbelievably.” 


Mr. Schober's Views 


The secretary rambled on till Schober 
was free and I was ushered into his private 
office. With a quiet, charming manner he 
came forward to meet me. He is white- 
haired, with close-crop beard, and he 
has piercing eyes behind his glasses. That 
is one’s first impression. I had had a letter 
to him from the same Grant-Smith of 
whom old Franz had spoken with so much 
affection, at the legation. My cousin, who 
knew Schober and admired him greatly 
during the first years of the war, had recom- 
mended me warmly. There were others 
waiting in his anteroom, for Schober had 
been delayed enced yo were piling up to 
see him. I wanted a long talk, not just a 
short few minutes of his time, so I decided, 
even at the risk of giving him a shock by 
my informality, that I would invite him to 
come to me. 

I said, at once, “Excellency, there is a 
crowd waiting outside and it would not be 
fair for me to take your time. I am but a 
casual visitor with no petition to make of 
any importance, yet I have a great desire 
to talk with ro quietly and comfortably. 
I am going, therefore, to be extremely sim- 
ple, and because you know my cousin and 
my family I venture to ask you on this 
short acquaintance if you will come to 
lunch with me and give me a quiet hour of 
your conversation just as a friend?” 

If he felt surprised he did not show it in 
the least, and he immediately answered: 
“T would like that very much indeed. 
Thank you, yes. When shall I come? I am 
mnyng here tomorrow for two days.” 

So I said, “Saturday, when you come 
back?” And then I added: “Would you 
prefer a little party or will you come alone? 
And do you prefer Sacher’s or will you risk 
the simple food of my own small hotel? 
Probably your excellency has some defi- 
nite attitude, and either like often to show 
yourselfin public or else you never go to 
restaurants as a matter of policy at this 
time. Either arrangement is quite conven- 
ient to me at your pleasure.” 

Schober answered: ‘Yes, you are quite 
right. Just now with things as they are, 
I never go to gay restaurants, nor do I ac- 
cept parties as a rule. If I ner come to you 
alone at your hotel I should like that best.” 

I thanked him and departed, and as I 
went out I spoke to his secretary: “Will 
bow note on his excellency’s engagement 
book the fact that on Saturday next he 
is lunching with me at my hotel at one 
o'clock?” 

The secre had less poise than the 
minister. He fairly jumped. ‘You mean to 
say the police-minister is lunching with 
you? He nowhere these days.” 

I explained, whereupon he enthusiasti- 
cally told me he thought it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for his excellency to have an 
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hour off, and he added he would with pleas- 
ure put this engagement down at once. 

On Saturday morning when I announced 
at my hotel that I had Schober coming to 
lunch, which I wished served in my own 
apartments, the news created great excite- 
ment. The hotel’s service was doubled, 
apparently, all along the line. The cook 
was duly consulted, and a very simple 
menu, which I chose, was prepared. Much 
to the disappointment of the hotel people 
I avoided all the food that seemed to me 
the least bit complicated. It was well I did 
so, for I found my guest was exceedingly 
frugal. He ate little, drank nothing but 
part of a small glass of white wine. He did 
not smoke. He stayed, however, well over 
an hour. He spoke most admirable English 
and his manner was very pleasant. I liked 
exceedingly the principles Schober repre- 
sents and I liked everything he said. His 
attitude towards the President was one of 
admiration. He spoke of the happy impres- 
sion the latter always made, and of the 
weight his advice carried. He spoke with 

at interest of the deputation of Amer- 
ican senators and representatives who had 
recently been to Austria. Schober was de- 
lighted to learn that I knew both Mr. Bur- 
ton and Senator Spencer. He told me he 
had had a long talk with the delegation, es- 
pecially with Mr. Burton, placing Austria’s 
good cause before him and speaking of the 
country’s need. 

Schober explained how the wild rise of 
foreign exchange had gone so far as to 
make it a question if Austria could be 
helped at all. He said he had been pleased 
when at the last conference in England it 
was decided to refer the Austrian question 
to the League of Nations at Geneva. He 
liked the idea of committing Austrian in- 
terests to the good will of an organization 
which, though lacking power to render help 
itself, might at least attract the attention 
of all the world to the desperate need and 
the possibility of reconstruction. 

Schober feels, and says quite frankly, it 
is altogether wrong for certain people to 
repeat continuously that the present Aus- 
tria is incapable of life; and for them to 
consider the only at out of present diffi- 
culties is a union with Germany is equally 
foolish. Such propaganda, of course, suits 
the Germans very well. Perhaps it is as 
reasonable to want this, however, as to 
want the much-talked-of Danube Federa- 
tion. Both ambitions are founded on the 
conviction that Austria, as it is, reduced by 
the Treaty of St. Germain, is not able to 
supply the needs of its present population. 
To Schober a series of alliances promises 
better results. 

Schober said he felt it to be true that ac- 
tually Austria with the arbitrary frontiers 
established by people who knew nothing of 
her geography and economics, was a weak 
state, since the great city of Vienna, which 
could not feed itself, was separated from 
the ancient empire’s resources. How then 
can she exist? The efforts of successive min- 
istries to make Austria live, either by its 
own means or by foreign help, had been, 
thus far, quite unsuccessful. 


The Gateway to Eastern Europe 


Schober very decidedly stated it was 
false to think the former monarchy a 
product of perce | politics. The Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy had become what it 
was because of its geographical situation 
and resulting economic conditions, which 
had forced various nationalities or frag- 
ments of nationalities into a welded whole. 
The empire had lived on for centuries not 
because of its government which was sup- 
posed to hold it together, but in spite of 
exceedingly reckless governing. Schober 
feels that this fact proves the power of eco- 
nomic necessity to be stronger than even 
the many aspirations for national inde- 
pendence. Until 1918 the attractions of 
independent nationalism had not been 
strong enough to wrench apart the groups 
forming the old monarchy. 

Schober concluded: ‘There are few eco- 
nomic communities in the world so clearly 
defined by natural frontiers as is South- 
eastern Europe, nor are many as interde- 
pendent in economic life as the peoples of 
the Danube and its affluents. The natural 
ways of communication—that is, the riv- 
ers-—-are completed by a railway system 
aepees expressly for this, making Vienna 
and, with it, the present Austria, the gate- 
way to all Eastern Europe. It is significant 
of the ignorance of European politicians— 
both home-bred and foreign—that it was 
an American who showed us Austria in her 
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natural réle as the emporium for commerce 
in a peaceful Europe. It was Edward A. 
Filene who, in the Neue Freie Presse, of Oc- 
tober 5, 1922, first gave publicity to this 
idea. Austria is now cut off from all re- 
sources. She is unable to buy from the 
Banat or the Backa. She no more belongs 
to Hungary, whence came her corn; is no 
longer in proper communication with Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, who till now had 
supplied her with potatoes. She is deprived 
of Croatia, whence came her fat and lard. 
Galicia, from whom she got her petroleum, 
is also gone. The poverty-stricken land is 
now compelled to buy corn in America, and 
pay with gold; and naturally in present 
times this is impossible. Yet the Austrian 
people want to live. They must have food 
to do so, and it is small consolation for 
them to hear that prices charged for bread 
or flour today in America are not so bad. 
Very few nations at the present time have 
any income in gold; and even the much 
discussed high wages of the working classes 
do not suffice at present to buy them needed 
clothes,” 


The One Sane Policy 


“The decline of our Austrian exchange 
from day to day has a tendency more and 
more to induce the spending of large sums 
in drink or in other temporary consolation, 
At least dissipations make people forget 
how tired they are of our party politics. 
But really they are turning right and left, 
searching for practical economic ideas.” 
Schober declared he believed the time was 
not far distant when the peoples would 
compel politicians all the world over to 
devote themselves to practical economic 
measures. Just by way of an example, he 
said, Austria was tied by a thousand 
threads to the Czecho-Slovak grouping to 
the north. Four million Germans live 
there. Yet the Entente had separated Aus- 
tria and Czecho-Slovakia, creating the 
latter out of various elements that have 
little or nothing in common. The efforts of 
an Austrian Government to abolish the 
walls of Lindenberg by treaties were frus- 
trated by narrow-minded politicians who 
overthrew the cabinet trying to do this. 
These circumstances led to the present 
complications. The only solution Schober 
believed in for Austria was a return to a 
rational policy of reconciliation with her 
neighbors of Central Europe, which would 
make for a system of mutual help. “ For- 
eign aid will come quite naturally then, 
drawn by selfish interest; and our people 
and government would have no reason to 
go a-begging. The Entente is usually occu- 
pied by a single purpose—how to secure 
its prey, and Austria has been sacrificed to 
this end. Threatened with destruction, she 
has reached a point where, without some 
foreign help, she must succumb!” 

I was greatly impressed by the man’s 
frankness and fire, and by his patriotism 
and fine feeling. Though he said these 
things in such a definite way, he seems far 
from being discouraged. Schober believes 
great things might still be done if the propo- 
sition for a loan gets ratified at the Assem- 
bly of Geneva, and the peoples of all 
Europe can be made to hear there the Aus- 
trian appeal. 

Of alt those parts of Europe I have vis- 
ited, Vienna draws me most. These people 
in their troubles always found time to show 
their sympathy for others. One felt that 
one belonged to them and that they were 
warm friends. 


Since I left Vienna the League of Na- 
tions has recommended that the much- 
needed loan be given to Austria; and 
England, France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia 
guarantee the greater portion of it on cer- 
tain conditions cf control and reform 
which Austria must put through. The con- 
ditions are severe, and yet the Austrian 
Government has already begun living up to 
them, and is apparently going to make 
good with the help of all the people. If this 
is carried through Austria will soon be on 
her feet again, according to general belief, 
and will become a powerful factor in the 
economic and political life of Central 
Europe. She will have proved, in spite of 
the lightness of which her enemies accuse 
her, that her people have deep virtues with 
a power of self-control and discipline, of 
patience and of energy, sufficient to enable 
them to write a new and creditable chapter 
to their national history. 

Editor's Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The seventh will 
appear in an early issue. 
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NO Aladdin with magic lamp could bring to your table more tempting foods 
than you can have tonight. Just ask your grocer for Libby's Peaches; 
they come from California, perfect golden halves, dripping sun-brewed 
sweetness. Or for Libby’s Clives—from Spain. Or Libby's Salmon—from 
the deep, cold waters of Alaska. So with all the other foods packed under 
the Libby name: ezch fruit, vegetable, meat delicacy and condiment comes 
from that particular place where in all the world it is found at its finest. 
And these foods are yours to enjoy at a mere request upon your grocer, 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 501 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 
Libby, M‘ Neill @ Libby of Canada, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Send for new booklet, 
** Libby's Luscious © 
Fruits." It contains 
many interesting sug- 
gestions and recipes 
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After the guests have gone! 


Laughter and the calling of “good 
nights” —the starting whir of the 
motor, and atail-light twinkling down 
the drive. It had been a good din- 
ner party! But—it certainly was a 
bit embarrassing, one time in the 
meal, to have to whisk away the 
knives and forks and spoons to be 
washed before the next course. And 
once, Mary had to rush out some old 
silver that didn’t match at all. It was 
exasperating — that! 


ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 
Salad Fork 





How often have you said 
“T must get more silver”? 





HOW often you have been inconvenienced 
because you have not had enough silver- 
ware! And all so needlessly! For the cost 
of adding to your silverware, in small quan- 
tities, if you wish, is very reasonable. 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, its 
quality tested by three-quarters of a century, 
you can get the needed half-dozens and 
dozens of things most inexpensively. A set 
of six teaspoons in the beautiful Anniver- 
sary or any other 1847 Rogers Bros. pattern 
costs only $3.75. Other pieces are priced on 
the same moderate scale. 


Remember that 1847 Rogers Bros. pat- 
terns may be added to from time to time. 


And every pattern comes in the niceties of 
the well-set table — such as salad forks, ice 
cream forks, bouillon spoons, coffee spoons 
and serving pieces. 

You will find that the ownership of 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” is a lasting satisfac- 
tion. In gracefulness, durability and guar- 
antee it leaves nothing to be desired. Select 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate to-day. Your 
dealer carries the pieces you need. 

Send for “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” booklet A-go, 
which outlines the table service families of different sizes 
should have for gracious, comfortable living —every 
day and for entertaining. We also furnish handsome 


illustrations of the Anniversary and other patterns. 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn 


RS BROS 


SILLVERPLATE 


APTER-DINNER COFFEF SET 


7 ROGE 


There are tea and coffee sets, vegetable dishes, plac 

ters, trays and even vases to match 1847 Rogers 

Bros. patterns, These pieces in the Anniversary 

Pattern will be on the market shortly. The set shown 
is the Louvain Pattern. 


SILVER CO, 










































“You really will? I’ll come around every 
evening I can and help you clean up.” 

“I don’t believe it’s going to be so rotten. 
Your Vandorns look kind of good to me. 
Anyway, it’s my risk.” 

“Good sport! That’s the way to move 
real estate.”’ 

“What got you into this house-and-lot 
game, anyway, Keith? When I got your 
letter in London, asking me to put my 
property into your hands, I nearly perished 
in my tracks. Where does Ralph Tuxill 
figure in this venture of yours?” 

“He doesn’t figure at all. That's off.” 

“You don’t look exactly heartbroken 
over it.” 

“T’m not. 
thank you.” 

“What was the little rift within the lute?” 

“Nothing special. Just general depres- 
sion, I expect, like the local real-estate 
condition. I got bored.” 

“Bored? That’s a queer reason.” 

“Do you know of any better one? Ralph 
is so gosh-dismally regular and reliable and 
normal and habitual and all that sort of 
thing. He’d make a model husband. But 
who wants a model husband?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Well,” replied Miss Hayden calmly, 
“T’ve about decided to marry a lunatic.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Haven't picked him yet. Somebody 
thoroughly abnormal and untrustworthy 
that I could rely on for a surprise now and 
then, even if it was seeing the coffeepot 
come hurtling across the breakfast table at 
my head. That’s the reaction from being 
engaged to Ralph for a year. Don’t you 
know a nice, queer, amusing nut that would 
fill the bill? Come on, now; I’ve got you a 
job. You might get me aman. Not like 
your R. S. V. P. Wood. He wouldn’t do at 
all in my present state of mind.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” returned Miss 
Minturn, rallying to. the defense of her 
aspersed property. ‘‘Denny might give 
you a shock or two if you knew him. He 
gave me about as many as I gave him be- 
fore our little affair was over.” 

“Is it over?” 

“TI thought it was. But he’s due back on 
this side next week.” 

“That doesn’t look like it. It’d be a 
happy chance if he came down here and 
foun you giving a manic ure treatment to 
Vandorns’ front steps.” 

“The r dear would never survive the 
shock. think I’d come fairly near dying 
myself.” 

Caught a little of his snobbishness, have 
you, sweetie? 

“No-o. It isn’t that rey But to 
have a budding ambassador who thought 
he wanted to marry you find that you were 
only a housemaid in masquerade ——— 

Don’ t be silly. You weren’t masquer- 


adin 
se but he’d think I’d been.” 

“Notafter you’ ’d explained thesituation.” 

Miss Minturn’ s lower lip went out for- 
midably. ‘‘That’s just what I wouldn’t do.” 

“Why not, in the name of Mike?” 

“ Obstinacy, or whatever you want to 
call it. You see, he rather suspected there 
was something queer about me all along, 
running loose around Europe and borrow- 
ing money of him, and he only fell in love 
with me because— well, because I made 
him, I sup 

“ Dirty trick, ** commented her friend. 

“So now if he should catch me mopping 
the floor he’d think the mystery was all 
explained, and I’d just be mean enough to 
let him think so, and serve him right.” 

“For what?” 

“Don’t ask me to be analytical. What 
use would an analytical hired gal be?” 

“Edna, you’re sure you’re game to go 
through with it?” said Miss Hayden. 

“T’ve got to. But,” added Miss Minturn 
viciously, “‘I wish grandfather had died of 
colic or something early.” 


I’m feeling much better, 


a 


S MISS KEITH HAYDEN was in the 
act of making time fly by the simple 
process of removing four days from her 
calendar at one fell swoop, thereby catch- 
ing up with October seventh, a familiar 
buzzing sound outside attracted her atten- 
tion. A —_ later the Vandorn family 
entered, Mrs. Vandorn in the lead. 
“Father’s been going it,” she remarked. 
“He’s gone and got himself picked up by a 
stranger.” 


Mr. Vandorn looked pained. ‘Now, 


ie aise 

“Mother,” amended his wife with her 
usual tranquillity. “Yes; he friended up 
with one of those confidence men in the 
smoker.” 

“Don’t believe he was one at all,’’ pro- 
tested the accused stoutly. “He was a 
mighty decent, Re compe org young feller, ’s 
folksy as you a Ast me right off if my 
name wan’t Vandorn and didn’t I come 
from C’yugy County 

“Not much of a trick with your name 
and place staring out in big letters from 
your lock box in the rack.” 

“What did he try to sell you, Mr. Van- 
dorn?” asked Keith, who had appointed 
herself guide, mentor, friend se general 
protector to the pair. 

“Not a thing. Maid he thought we might 
be some kin to each other and wanted to 
know where I was stoppin’.” 

“You didn’t tell him, I hope.” 

“T asked him that,” said Mrs. Vandorn, 
‘and he swears not, and maybe he didn’t. 
Father’s got some sense,’’ she conceded 
generously. 

The subject of this handsome encomium 
looked a trifle guilty. ‘He allowed that 
he had business that fetched him to Kinder- 
mont Center sometimes, so I guess he 
must have taken a peek at my ticket.” 

“If he comes down here,” instructed 
Keith, “you send for me before you say a 
word to him. Will you?” 

““Yes’m,” assented the docile Andrew. 
“You're awful kind to us, Miss Hayden.” 

“Not at all. Part of the real-estate busi- 
ness. How does the new hired girl go?”’ 

“Suits good,”’ answered Mrs. Vandorn. 
“She’s a Sa nice child, and so willing and 
clean. I can forgive a lot for that.” 

“Is there much to forgive?” 

“Her riz biscuits is for from light.” 

“And her a pie,” added Mr. Van- 
dorn, “ain’t all it should be. It don’t 
come up to what ma—I mean mother used 
to make.” 

“But she’s coming on. With what help 
I give her she’ll soon be as good’s need be.” 

“*She’s awful pretty and cute mannered,” 
said Andrew. 

“That reminds me,”’ said Mrs. Vandorn. 
“TI wanted to ask you— what's the custom 
here about foliowers?”’ 

“Followers?”’ said Miss Hayden, star- 
tled. “You mean men? Has Edna been 
having callers?” 

“Not yet, as I know of. But she’s 
bound to have ‘em; a girl as handsome- 
favored and lively sperited as she is. I 
thought I'd tell her if she had a mind on 
anyone she could bid him in to supper 
some evening and we'd all go to the movies 
afterwards." 

“Oh, no; I don’t believe I’d do that.” 

“Why not?” queried the Vandorns unan- 
imously. 

“In the vicinity of New York,” ex- 
plained the girl, picking her way along a 
difficult path, “servants aren’t on quite 
the same footing as—well, as the family 
that employs them. You’d no more invite 
your servant's friend to dine with you than 
you'd have her eat at the table with you 
regularly.” 

“Where else would she expect to eat?”’ 
asked Mrs. Vandorn ogy. and Andrew 
added, “Snake’s sake! You don’t think 
we'd let her eat our leavin’s, do you?” 

“It’s all so different from Cayuga County. 
It’s hard to explain. But you must believe 
me that you'd only put the girl in a difficult 
and painful — by doing anything of 
the sort. She knows her place. If you 
wish to have her eat with you when there's 
no one there ——” 

“There’s never anybody there. Ain’t a 
soul dropped in to see us since we come, 
not even the minister. Not that we mind. 
We find plenty to take up our evenings 
going around in the car, hunting up new 
movies to see. Only Andrew gets a bit 
lonely with only womenfolks around him, 
and I thought if Edny knew some nice 
young folks around the village it’d lively 
things up for him as well as her.” 

“Um. Ye-es. Well, you know it takes 
time for people to get acquainted here,” 
said Miss Hayden as the couple took their 
departure. 

Immediately she rang up the Shore Road 
house. While she was still impatiently 
awaiting results the door opened and Miss 
Minturn, in very un-hired-gal-ish habili- 
ments, entered. 
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“Hello, Keith darling,” was her blithe 
greeting. “Going to be here all afternoon?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, I was just rather hoping you 
weren’t.”” 

““What’s the thought, Edna? And why 
| sparkling eye and general air of 
risk 

wi m expecting a friend from the city.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,”’ 
said the agent severely. ‘Don’t you know 
that respectable hired gals don’t go galli- 
vanting around with the gentry 

“I do, but the Vandorns don’t,” chuckled 
Edna. “So you can just let be 

“How do they pan out as - 

“Too dear for words! They treat me 
like a combination of very young daughter, 
strange and mysterious foreigner and pet 
kitten. Just now they’re worrying them- 
selves because I don’t have any society.” 

“So you're starting in to pick some. 
Who is it?” 

“Denniston Wood 

“Oof! Is that aii? How did he trace 
you?” 

“Heaven knows! Through the secret 
service probably. That letter that came 
in your care yesterday was from him. 
He’s trailed me as far as you, but no 
farther. = 

“Going to give him a sitting in the Van- 
dorns’ dining room? 

“Don’t be bitter, sweetie! No. I called 
him up and told him I didn’t want to see 
him. Which,” added Miss Minturn in a 
different tone, “‘was a lie. It didn’t get 
me anywhere, though, for he said he was 
coming down on the afternoon train and 
going to your office, and if you wouldn't 
tell him he’d walk around the streets with a 
bell and pa P me like the town crier.’ 

“Your Wood seems to have quali- 
ties. I ainent think I could learn to love 
him myself. What time does he arrive?” 

“Four-fifty. And you needn't. He's 
much too sane for you. 

“T’ll give you the office till 5:30; then I'll 
come down and wait for my brother Bill. 
He wired that he’d probably be down on 
the evening train. Meantime I'll be at 
home in case you want to yell for help.” 

when army Miss Minturn allowed 
enough time after the arrival of the 4:50 
for a quick-moving passenger to reach the 
office of Hayden & Hayden before she re- 
turned thither. That T. H. Denniston 
Wood could move quickly upon occasion 
she knew from unforgotten incidents of 
their ae a and the reminiscence dis- 
concertingly accelerated the pace of her 

heart so that she felt a bit breathless as she 
entered the door. 

Two figures rose upon her arrival. One 
was Denniston Wood. The other, a stran- 
ger, after giving her a sidelong and in- 
curious glance, gathered itself together and 
shambled into the inner office, closing the 
flimsy door after it. Edna paid little 
to it at first. Her eyes were too much 
occupied with the other figure, which was 
advancing upon her with alarming speed. 

“Hello, Denny,” she said. 

Her next remark was a mixture of “No” 
and “Please!” and “Don’t” delivered in 
such an unconvincing, not to say uncon- 
vinced tone as to fail signally of its osten- 
sible A ag ow ose of dissuasion. 

but it’s good to see you 
again!”’ said Wood with such an effect of 
enthusiasm that the girl half whispered, 
“Do hush!” Looking toward the inner 
door she added, “‘ Who is that?”’ 

“That?” repeated Denniston. ‘That's 
a blighted being.” 

“Sh-h-h-h! Fie hear you.” 


“T do,” stated a gloomful voice from 
within. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if he does,’ stated 
Wood. 


“What's wrong with him? He sounds 
sad,”’ discreetly murmured the girl. 

“Cast adrift by his inamorata. She was 
a spear carrier in a musical comedy.’ 

“She was not,” contradicted the voice. 
“She had a speaking part. ‘Sire, the prince 
approaches.’”’ 

“Pretty enough to eat, but no brains,” 
continued the biographer. 

“You lie, Dennis,” said the voice dis- 
passionately. ‘‘She was very intelligent 
after the third cocktail.” 

“The day after they got engaged 
which was accidental—he was called away 
on a three months’ trip to Mexico and 
never wrote her a line.” 






“T was so busy I forgot to,” offered the 
voice in self-defense. 

“So she married the musical director of 
the show, leaving a ruined life behind her.” 

“I’m not ruined. I'm bored,” stated the 
voice. 

“It sounds to me like a narrow escape,” 
observed Miss Minturn encouragingiy. 

“But why does he stay in retirement?’ 

“He told me to,’ * replied the voice. 

“Oh, nonsense! That's silly. Come out, 
please, Mr. — 

“You stick "where you are!” directed 
Wood forcefully. 

“Faithful unto death,” proclaimed the 
invisible one. ‘I shall take a nap upon this 
inviting settee. So don’t let me hamper 
the blissful proceedin 

“There aren't any Elisaful p 
declared the girl hastily. 
have very queer ideas.’ 

“I had the idea, queer or not, that you 
two ue a pair of engaged turtle doves.” 

Weare!” “We aren't!” announced the 
pair in one breath. 

“We're going, to be!” 

“We aren’t! 

“Settle it between yourselves,” said the 
voice comfortably, “and may the best 
scrapper win. 

Edna turned a well-intended but dan- 
cing frown upon her com anion. “ Where 
on earth did you get him? 

“He attached himself firmly to me on the 
train coming down.’ 

“Do you mean to say you never saw him 
before? 

“Oh, often and often! He's a sort of a 
fractional cousin of mine.’ 

“Brilliantly named Bill Smith,” supple- 
mented the voice. “I wish you two would 
o- talking about me; it keeps me awake 
and I need the sleep.” 

“Been lying awake mourning the loved 
and lost?” 

“No. I’ve been busy the last three nights 
chasing her and her hubby.” 

“Gracious!” said Edna with lively in- 
terest. “What were you foing to do if you 
found them? Shoot ’em? 

“Get back my letters. I’m scared pink 
for fear he'll fit tunes to them and use ‘em 
in his next production. They were poetry — 
partly. You wouldn’t think it to look at 
me, would you? Neither would 1.” 

“ Rather an engaging and ingenuous sort 
of young lunatic, isn’t he!"’ said Denniston 
Wood. 

“I think he’s positively fascinating. Is 
he really as crazy as he seems?” 

“Well, you've had a fair sample of what 
he can do in that line. 

“Then he’s come to the right place.” 

“Why? Is this a resort? 

“No, but I’ve got a friend here who is 
looking for a nice, lively, amusing maniac 
for purposes of her own. I think Bill 
Smith will do.” 

“Tl guarantee him harmless if you'll 
guarantee her.” 

ol wouldn't go that far. Wait till you 
see her eyes.’ 

“ Bill’s spear carrier's are green. What's 
her color?” 

“T’ll take you up to see, and we'll bring 
her back here and show her Bill.” 

“Grand thought! Then I'll get a car 
and the four of us will run down to Piping 
Rock for dinner. What?” 

“Might be done,” conceded Edna. She 
glan toward the inner room. “ Will he 
be all right, do you think?” 

“What harm can he do? Leave the poor 
creature lie.” 

Peace, the peace of coraplete oblivion, 
had already descended upon the wearied 
spirit of Mr. Smith before the door closed 
behind them. It was of indeterminate 
duration and was modified rather than 
dissipated by a sound of entry and a rustle 
outside. 

A thin ruled line of radiance appeared 
at'the bottom of the door, following the 
click of an electric button, and a feminine 
voice was raised. 

“Central. Four-two-six, please 
Hello. . . . Who did you say was there? 
Miss Minturn? Put ons on, sas 
Hello, Edna. . . €8; must ‘have 
passed you on the road. SH a fledgling 
ambassador arrive? ; hat are you 
shushing me for? He isn’t leaning against 
your receiving ear, is he? - No; 
don’t come down for half an hour or so; 
I’ve got some things to clear up and I’m 
expecting Bill. Allright; good-by.” 


Fagen ge 
ou seem to 
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At the mention of his name Mr. Smith, 
atill too luxuriously drowsy to rouse him- 
self to active thought, involuntarily and 
only half to himself murmured, “ You’ re 
a grand little expecter, lady. Bill’s here.” 

Some echo of the murmur must have per- 
colated outward, for the telephoner crossed 
to the door and, after a moment’s listening 
pause, opened it. The screen in front of it 
shut off all but a deeply shadowed light, in 
which the newcomer beheld a large mascu- 
line frame e ng upon the settee. 

“Bill?” she said 

“Gr'mph!" said Bill sleepily. 

“Wake up, lazy.” 

She leaned over carelessly, intending to 
drop a casual sisterly caress upon his fore- 
head. Two long and ready arms reached 
up, took her lightly by the shoulders and 
so diverted her aim that she received —and 
inparted a brief but perfectly competent 
kiss, equitably he aca 0 py between two 
poke of lips, a kiss which, to Miss Keith 
fayden’'sfi inely attuned sensibilities, seemed 
neither as casual nor as sisterly as the vague 
prospectus in her. mind. 

Out of one thousand hand-picked girls 
certainly nine hundred and ninety-nine, and 
maybe a fraction over, would have made 
outery of one kind or another. Keith 
Hayden was the thousandth. Taking three 
steps to the wall she turned on the switch. 
In the brilliant illumination Mr. Smith sat 
up, rubbing his eyes like a confused but 
pacific bear. 

“Oh, Lord!” he said humbly. “I must 
have been half asleep, I'm awfully sorry.” 
Then in a burst of irrepressible exultation 
he smacked his lips with shameless empha- 
sis. “Wow!” he whooped. 

At that far from tactful addendum Miss 
Hayden's color flamed. “Who are you, 
and what are you doing here?” she de- 
manded 

“T'm Bill, and I was taking a nap,” 
the intruder simply. 

“You'renot Bill.” Miss Hayden stamped 
her foot. 

“I may not be your Bill,’ he conceded, 
“but that’s my misfortune, not my fault. 
Wait a minute. Where are you going? 
Won't you give me a chance to explain?” 

“trl don't phone for an officer, will you 
go at once?" 

“Before making any explanations?” he 
protested aggrievedly. “Just give me one 
minute to get up a good one.’ 

“Hello, Central! Port Washington 434, 
please. No; not 424; 434. ag oe please!" 
she added as the formidable bulk of the 
stranger appeared in the doorway. 

* Just a moment!” he said with a smile 
which the girl failed to estimate to her own 
satisfaction. “If you won't lay off the 
police for my sake. you might for your 
own. 

She studied him, “Are you threatening 
me?” she asked coolly, at the same time 
slipping her hand into the desk drawer. 

“What's that?” asked the visitor. “A 
gun?" 

“It's loaded too,” 

Fine! You’ve got me where you want 
me. Now we can talk comfortably.” 

“T don’t want to talk comfortably.” 

“If you insist on our being uncomfort- 
abie, go ahead and talk with the police. 
But it'll be more uncomfortable for you 
than for me.” 

“How will it?” asked the girl. But she 
slipped the receiver back on the phone. 

“Let me present the legal aspects of the 
matter to you. I'm a lawyer and 

“A lawyer! You? 

“What did you take me for? A tramp?” 

“At first I did. Now I'm beginning to 
suspect that you're a lunatic.” 

“ Granted, for the sake of argument. I'm 
prepared to prove incontrovertibly that 
there are too few lunatics in this dull world. 
An overinsistence on sanity is the curse of 
medern society. It is what wrecks most 
marriages, 

‘Suppose yourself married to the sanest 
man you ever met ——— What’s the mat- 
ter? You're not, are you?” 

“Not yet. I mean, not ever.’ 

“You certainly looked a il of guilt. 
Now I maintain that married life with a 
putes sane person would degenerate into 
a hell of monotony, whereas, as a running 
mate in the house, someone like myself, for 
instance, would furnish a constant ‘and 
spicy element of uncertainty -—— And 
now what's wrong with the poor girl?” 

“How long have you been in that room, 
listening ?"’ 

“I've been in the room since half past 
five. As for listening, [ don’t get your 
thought.” 


said 
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“Never mind. I think you're a case for 
the police anyway.” 

“And I’m sure you are. Think of my re- 
port to them when they come. You come 
upon me, sleeping and defenseless, in a 
a office to which I had been brought 
»y reputable friends. You take advantage of 
my confiding innocence to approach stealth- 
ily and force your—er—unwelcome-- 
that is, your unexpected caresses upon 


me 

“‘Oh-h-h-h-h!”’ interpolated the outraged 
proprietor of the place in a long tremolo. 

“And when I resist your advances ——”’ 

“Ts that your idea of resistance?”’ 

‘you call me a lunatic and threaten 
pe with the police. In all fairness, lady, I 

ou—who's loony now?” 

ill you tell me,” said Miss Hayden in 
a an and dangerous tone, ‘‘who you are 
and how you got here?’”’ 

“Certainly. William Van Endoren Smith, 
known to a large and scandalized circle of 
friends as Bill Smith. I was brought here 
in a basket and left on your doorstep by 
Mr. Denniston Wood and Miss Edna Min- 
turn. Know the wicked pair?” 

“T don’t believe it. Why didn’t they tell 
me?" 

“Wanted you to have a sweet surprise, 
maybe. Well, you got it. I mean, I did. 
It wasn’t precisely what I came for, 
but —-—”’ 

“What did you come for?” 

“Business with Hayden & Hayden.” 

“Very well. I’m Keith Hayden.” 

He stared at her, incredulous. 
you? Who and where is & Hayden?” 

“My brother. I’m expecting him this 
evening. He’s the silent partner.” 

“It’s the garrulous partner that I’m in 
need of. And if you're it I'd like to have 
you help me lay my claws on a couple of 
expatriated rubes named Vandorn.” 

“Oh! Would you? Why come to me?” 

“Who'd be more likely to know about 
newcomers to a town than the—er—lead- 
ing real-estate firm?” 

“Is your business with them legal?"’ 

“Not a bit. Bless you, I wouldn't hurt 
a hayseed in their hair. Ever hear of Derek 
Van Endoren?” 

“The craz 
pist?"’ 

“Right the first time. He's my revered 
unkie. Having amassed all the money in 
sight ke has now retired and is compiling a 
history of the Van Endoren clan. He's got 
a pet theory that all the Van Dorens and 
Vandorns and Van Durens and Van En- 
dens and all that lot are merely corrupt and 
degenerate Van Endorens. It’s his lofty 
mission in life to have ‘em ferreted out and 
restored to the glories of the ancient name. 
I'm his little ferret.” 

“But perhaps my Vandorns won't like 
being ferreted.”’ 

“If they’re your Vandorns I'll treat ’em 
like the King and Queen of Sheba. Just 
give me the address and they'll learn of 
something to their advantage.” 

“No; [ can’t do that without consulting 
my principals.” 

“Oh, don’t do that! People who consult 
their principles always gum the game. Why 
not consult my principles, for a change?” 
he inquired inspiredly. 

“T doubt if you've got any.” 

“Slathers of ‘em. Such as, to judge 
people on their face value—TI like yours 
until I find out different; to take the world 
as it comes, the kicks with the kisses, and 
grin when I can’t laugh. By the way, do 
you kick? 

“% thought this was to be a business 
intervi iew,”’ answered the girl with dignity. 

“Back to the Van Endorens,” he sighed. 
“Early last century a branch of ‘em is 
supposed to have trekked upstate, taking 
with them important records, and to have al- 
tered the name for some mysterious reason. 
So when I spied that tin box on the train 
with the magic name Vandorn and Cayuga 
County I pricked up my ferretlike 
ears — 4 

“So you're the con man of the smoker!”’ 

“Is that what the old boy took me for? 
After I had beguiled him into airy con- 
verse ——- Blazes! fa 


* Are 


the eccentric philanthro- 


Who's arriving? 

The door opened to admit Miss Min- 
turn, followed by her diplomat. 

“So you dug him out,”’ remarked the 
former to her friend. “There doesn’t seem 
to be any need of introductions.” 

“No,” sighed Mr. Smith gloomily. “We 

were getting along fine when you two in- 
ter—that is, when you | arrived, you know.” 

“Sorry to break in,’”’ put in Wood, “but 
the ~~ *s for all of us to run over to Piping 
Rock for dinner at the club.” 
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“Not I,” said the real-estate firm to 
Miss Minturn, who had directed a mute 
query to her. “I've got to wait for Bill.” 

ow many Bills do you want in a 
day?”’ protested the Smith of that ilk. 
“You've got to eat, haven’t you?” 

be ll have something sent over from the 
inn.’ 

“Striking idea!” approved Miss Min- 
turn. ‘“‘Lend us the office and we'll all 
have something sent over from the inn.” 

“And you'll serve it, won't you, dear?”’ 
inquired Keith with a smile. 

bet ouepere 3a think that’s funny,” 
torted Miss Minturn with so much feeling 
that Wood hastily offered to go out and 
make the arrangements. 

While he was about it Smith got a side 
word in with Keith. “What's your snappy 
little friend done to my dignified, proper 
and distant cousin?” 

“Has she done yess to him?” 

““Somebody has. He's a changed man.” 

“For the worse?”’ 

“T should say so!” declared Smith with 
enthusiasm. ‘“ When I last saw him he had 
the family ramrod down his spine. Wore a 
tail coat for breakfast and slept in a silk 
hat and said ‘Indeed!’ Now he’s more 
than half human. I strongly suspect your 
pal with the dreamy lamps of being the 
character wrecker. Who is she?” 

“Promise you won't tell if I tell you?” 

“ Ab-solutely.” 

“1 wonder if I can trust you.” 

“You might as well learn to at once and 
save time later,” said he philosophically. 

“Well, she’s a cook.” 

“Oh, certainly! And you're a truck 
driver. And I’m a Chinese prince.” 

“Sheis. But of course Mr. Wood doesn’t 
know it.” 

“You really ought to break the glad 
news to him. There's many a family would 
be overjoyed to get a good cook just for 
the trouble of marrying her.” 

“And do you suppose that Mr. T. H. 
Denniston Wood, prospective ambassador 
and all that sort of thing, would really 
marry into the servant class?’ 

“Such seemed to be very much his idea, 
if that’s the servant class, from what I 
could gather. Besides, you seem pretty 
thick with her. If she’s good enough for 
re: I _ guess she’s good enough for any- 
»ody,”’ declared Mr. Smith militantly. 

Mi hat’s very sweet of you, and all that 
sort of thing. But you don’t know anything 
about me either.” 

“Give me time. As for Dennis—well, 
a year ago I'd have said that he'd die in an 
icy spasm at the thought. But if I’m any 
guesser he’s plumb crazy about this girl 
in his quiet way. And, considering the 
girl—look here, iss Hayden, what’s the 
answer or the joke?” 

“I'm telling you the literal truth.” 

“But not the whole truth.” 

*“Well—no. She's a general housemaid 
too.” 

“All right. Have it your own way. If 
it was me,” added Mr. Smith with ingen- 
uous enthusiasm, ‘“‘cook or no cook, Gen- 
eral Housemaid or Admiral Potwrassler, I'd 
marry her in a minute.” 

“Oh, would you! Perhaps —— 

“Tf I hadn’t seen you first.” 

“Isn’t it time you two began to show 
some interest in this feeding job?”’ pro- 
tested Edna Minturn as Wood reappeared, 
escorting a portable kitchen. 

The table was set, picnic fashion, and the 
dinner promptly developed into a highly 
sociable and protracted feast, which was 
brought to an end when the telephone rang 
and the head of Hayden & Hayden made 
an announcement. 

“That idiot brother of mine got a later 
train than he planned and went direct to 
the house, so I've get to go home.” 

“T’ll go with you,” offered Bill Smith 
promptly, “‘and come back here after Den- 
nis,”’ he added, prompted by a developing 
spirit of teamwork. 

After they had left, Denniston Wood 
sat facing his companion across the cleared 
table with smiling and silent regard. 
Several attempts on her part at neutral 
conversation fell dead. Finally, with an im- 
patient wriggle of her shoulders, she broke 
out, “Well, why don’t you ask me?” 

“When are you going to marry me?” 
was the instant response. 

“That isn’t what I meant and you know 
it,” she protested, flushing hotly. 

“It’s what I've meant since the first — 
no, the third time I saw you.” 

“You've got a monotonous line of ques- 
tions. That’s the only one you ever asked 
me, I think.” 
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“Well, I couldn’t very well put you 


through a catechism when we were in 
Rome, could I?” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Isn’t the reason obvious?’’ he smiled. 

“You mean because I was under obliga- 
you couldn’t seem to 


tions to you and 
force the obligation? 

“Of course the obligation was purely 
formal and nominal, but you might have 


felt - 
“Yes, I might. But I don’t think I 
What 


should have—with you.’ 

“What did it matter, after all? 
you were as I knew you was quite enough 
for me. I didn’t need any historical per- 
spective.” 

“TI might have been any kind of adven- 
turess or—or faker.” 

“Ah, but you see I have a conceited con- 
fidence in my own judgment of character. 
Besides, I don’t like asking questions.” 

“That’s more of your poisonous superi- 
ority,” fretted the girl. 

“On the contrary, it’s a confession of 
faith in your infallibility.” 

“What an awful thing to live up to! 

“T’ll take the chance.” 

“But 2 don’t know a thing about me 
and, as I feel almost in the reckless mood 
to tell anything, if you asked me now - 

“When,” he began | with gentle inflexi- 
bility, ° ‘will you —— 
“No—no—no! Don’t be so difficult.” 

“I don’t mean to be difficult, dearest.” 
He leaned forward and laid a hand over 
hers as it moved restlessly upon the table. 
The fretting fingers became still. “But 
I've come back to America with only one 
interest —_— 

“Look out!’’ she warned. 

The door opened, revealing the benign 
visage of Andrew Vandorn. 

“Oh, it’s you, Edny,” said he in surprise. 
“We saw a light here, ma and I, and we 
thought we'd om ust stop and inquire.” 

“Come in, Mr. Vandorn,”’ said the giri, 
repressing a wild inclination to giggle. 

“You got comp’ny, I see,”’ continued 
Andrew, blinking in the light. “‘ We'll be 
goin’ along.” 

“Wait just a moment and I'll go with 

ou.” 

“* Mebbe you'd better. They was another 
holdup in the village this evenin’. I'm reel 
glad you didn’t stay home all alone. Ma 
and I was sayin’ we don’t hardly think it’s 
right you should be there alone with all 
these robberies goin’ on. 

Edna rose and put on her coat. 
night, Denny,” she said. 

He took and held her extended hand. 

“When am I going to see you again?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I—I’ll write you,” 
she replied in a tone that indicated to the 
trained diplomatic ear that she didn’t in- 
tend doing anything of the sort. 

The diplomat employed his time of wait- 
ing for Bill Smith in active thought. Upon 
the latter’s arrival he informed that gentle- 
man that he purposed spending the night 
at the inn, and learned without special 
surprise that Mr. Smith had incubated the 
same valuable idea for himself. 

Before Hayden & Hayden’s office was 
open for business in the morning a wait- 
ing masculine figure discovered itself upon 
the steps to the slightly belated active 
member of the firm, who was surprised 
and a little annoyed at discovering what 
lively anticipations were disappointed when 
she identified not Bill Smith but Denniston 
Wood. 

“There’s a question I'd like to ask, Miss 
Hayden,” said the caller after greeting her. 
_ “Ask ahead. I probably shan't answer 
By 

“T understand that there have been a 
number of robberies around here. I should 
like very much to be assured that Miss 
Minturn is in a place where—er—one who 
was interested in her welfare would have 
no cause for uneasiness.” 

“*One who was interested in her wel- 
fare,’’’ teased the girl. ‘‘The impenetrable 
veil of diplomacy.” 

He laughed. “You see how it is with 
me. Can you give me the assurance?”’ 

Frankly, I can’t, Mr. Wood. But what's 
your idea?”’ 

“Just that I haven’t much on my hands 
for the next few weeks, and—er—I find 
your inn quite comfortable, and as I’m a 
bit of a night prowler I’d perhaps be taking 
walks in the direction of Miss Minturn’s 
house if I knew where it was.” 

“Exactly what I’m supposed not to tell 
ou,” returned Keith Hayden. But her 
ughing eyes grew kindly. “Still, if you’re 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Why Peerless Excels 


Peerless is animated by one overmastering to these plants and study this system of 
principle which guides and controls all of unrelaxing vigilance applied to every last 
its manufacturing processes. and least process of production—his deci- 
sion could never fora moment be in doubt. 








That principle is to earn its market by 


way of the deep and abiding satisfaction The things in which Peerless excels are 
of the individual owner—not merely the fruit of this sincere conviction—that 
manufacturing motor cars to sell, but each Peerless must be built as though the 
manufacturing and selling them so scru- future of the business depended upon the 


pulously well that every sale will become demonstration of that one car’s superiority. 


a permanent relation. ‘ 
P All of the wonderful resources of this 







The thought of the entire organization great plant—which we cordially invite you 

as it relates to the production of every to inspect when you come to Cleveland— . 

single Peerless car, is centered and con- all of its advantages for minute precision The Rear Light —The Peerless 
centrated on this imperative necessity of and accuracy, are dedicated to that end. sw anf: a a oo = 






earning and holding the friendship of its 
ultimate owner. 


the signal lamp are combined into a single 





That is why Peerless excels, and that is why 


unit, each performing its function inde 









Peerless is being so widely and so swiftly pendently of the other. The signal lamp 
If every prospective purchaser could come recognizedasatruly great eight-cylindercar. er the warning “Slow” in red when che 
ootprake 18 appiiec ve switch which 








Peerless Eight Types—Four Passenger Touring Phacton; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger operates the signal lamp is located forward, 

Roadster Coupe ; Four Passenger Town Coupe; Four Passenger Suburban Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sedan near the brake pedal, where the ac tuating 
we ‘ nger urbe ’ » aenger ¢ ine "i ual r "hae f per frou 7 

Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; F Passenger Berline Limousin Pour Pdasenger Opera Brougha connection is short and positive in action 






The tail lamp casts full illumination on both 
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the license plate and the gasoline gauge. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
absolutely set on pulling a fine-flower-of- 
knighthood stunt i think your best patrol 
would be ihe first two blocks of the Shore 
Road.’ 

“That's awfully good of you! You quite 
understand, I’m not doing this to pry out 
Edna’s secret, And, by the way, while I’m 

staying here it’s probable that Bill will 
come down to see me occasionally. 

“Your queer friend, Mr. Smit ”” 

“The queerness is mostly on the outside. 
Just now he’s rather at loose ends, and I 
thought that a little of your improving 
company—-that is, our improving com- 
pany— which,” he added, turning an atten- 
tive ear toward the door, “he appears to be 
about to provide on his own responsibil- 
ity yood morning, Bill. I was just 
leaving. Good-by, Miss Hayden. Ever so 
ma thanks. ™ 

“ Business,” remarked eee & Hay- 
den, “is looking u What can I do for 
you, Mr Smith? Show you a sweet little 
fourteen-room bungalow with an unsur- 
passed sea view and all modern improve- 
ments, that’s never been oecupied except 
by a select family of red squirrels and a 
couple of million respectable beetles?” 

“Sure. I’m just crazy about Nature. 
And then you can take me around to see 
the Vandorns.” 

- don't nga! that the ‘Vandorns ex- 
actly yearn for your uaintance, 

We ell, | yearn for thalde. sf 

“You'll have to find them for yourself 
then. This morning on my way down I 
gave them an idea of what you were after, 
though I didn’t say it was you who was on 
the family trail, and they were awfully up- 

Pa rticularly Andrew. I can’t imag- 

ine why. 
“Neither can I. But I'll probably be 
able to teli you after I’ve talked with them.” 

“You're not going to talk with them.” 

“Think not? Keep your eye on the 
e ducated ferret 

‘If you do yo ou 're not going to talk to me 
any more. Ever!’ 

“The good old ultimatum. What's the 
essential idea?” 

“If you bungle around and frighten 
them,” said the girl angrily, ‘they'll prob- 
ably leave the place and rit lose 5 oe sale of 
the house.’ 

“I see. So, in the interests of business, 
I've got to choose between you and the 
Vandorns.” 

Yes,” confirmed Miss Hayden incau- 


Cy: 

“Well,” sighed William Van Endoren 
Smith, “their loss is your gain. I'll take 
you. Now as to that fourteen-room bun 
low, do you think that’s large enough for 
us to start our married life in or should 


set, 


we 

“Don’t be a blithering, slithering idiot!” 
exhorted Miss Hayden, 

“Facial imitation of a forest fire by an 
impressionistic expressionist,” remarked 
Smith, viewing her with critical apprecia- 
tion, “When you've fesevered your original 
hue perhaps you'll have the nerve to tell 
me in eold blood that you're going back on 
your word.” 

“I'm not going back on anything. But 
you are,” 

“Yes? What?” 

“The 11:16.” 

“Banished by royal order. When may I 
return to these Elysian fields?”’ 

“For what?” 

“To see the Van—I mean, to ins 
fourteen-room love nest —— 
right, then, to see you 

“Oh, that?” ieapoeted Miss Hayden as 
if it had never occurred to her before. 

“I might have an hour or so to spare this 
week-end.” 

“You're on,” said Smith, “and the Van- 
dorns are saved,” 


t the 
ell, 


mam 

A L the motion-picture possibilities 

within the immediate neighborhood 
having been exhausted by the Vandorns 
by the close of their first month’s residence, 
they had now cast their eyes as far afield as 
Jamaica, where a new and sensational re- 
lease of unprecedented promise was adver- 
tised. Since this involved being away at 
the evening meal hour Edna was notified of 
extra time off, and phoned Keith, who ar- 
rived as the family were preparing for their 
exodus. The two girls held converse in the 
kitchen. 

“Edna,” the caller opened up, “you 
don’t seem as keen about Denniston Wood 
as you were.” 

“Don’t I?” was the noncommittal re- 
sponse. 
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“Twice now you’ve made excuses to get 

out a our oe re | parties!’ 

the lively Bill, has 
it?” paren my the other with a touch of 
malice. 

“Nothing discourages Bill,” admitted 
Miss Hayden. “I’ve tried and I know. But 
it’s rough going for the prospective ambas- 
sador.”’ 

“Tt isn’t too smooth for me,” confessed 
the hired help. “I’d about decided to de- 
cide that it would be easier all round not to 
see Denny any more when—see what the 
mail brought in.” 

She held up to view a small blue square 
of paper, bearing the imprint of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Rome and this inscription: 


On demand I promise to give to T. H. Den- 
niston Wood, upon his return to America, one 
Class A home-cooked dinner wae a week a 
presentation of‘ this certificate. E. M. 

“What's the contting answer?” 
“You remember, I told ag: about the 


” 


flow? flop and the loan with luncheon to 


“Wall ge itl back the eyed I 
made a prett. 7a cag saying 
never repay t 

not?’ and I said ‘ Moot 
take a home dinner in return, and I 
give him the best one I could get up it he'd 
piendigne “hing style apd. sods thy Kee 
because he said that would insure his not 
losing me hee I felt rather that 
about it myself. Of course that was whe 
thought I’d have a home. And now he’s 
sent in the call. What’ll I do?” 

“Invite him to dinner in my house,” 
offered Keith. 

“‘He’s been to your house and he’d know 


it was <> a borrowed dinner.” 

“Wouldn’t the Vandorns lend you this 
house for an evening?” 

“Of course they would, the dears! But I 
couldn’t ask them without endless explana- 
tions and complications. , where 
would I get servants?” 

“Take ours.” 

“Then suppose the Vandorns came in 
before the party was over. Something 
would be sure to happen to give the game 
away. And I—I can’t be a servant for 
Omer. I just can’t!” 

“That's stupid snobbish obstinacy.” 

“T know it as well as you do. But there 
it is. And there it sticks—in my craw,” 
concluded Miss Minturn, borrowing a 
bucolic metaphor from her employers. 

One of the latter had paused, some mo- 
ments before, passing through the dining 
room to join her husband. As she listened 
to fragments of the conversation between 
the two che her usually placid features 
were troubled by an expression of almost 
pathetic bewilderment. Once she started 
to interrupt, but thought better of it. 
Presently she rubbed her nose with a pen- 
sive gesture, nodded thrice—slow, solemn, 
determined nods, as of one who composes a 

and immutable resolution, and am- 
bled softly out to the waiting car. 
“Andrew,” she said, * ‘drive slow. I got 
something to tell you.’ 

“What is it, ma?” 

“About our Edny,” answered Mrs. Van- 
dorn, too absor with the major con- 
sideration to correct his slip. ‘Andrew, I 
believe she’s seen better days.” 

“Wouldn't wonder a mite.” 

“IT overheard the two girls talking.”” She 
pieced together what had come to her ears. 

“Reel swells, hey?” said Andrew thought- 


fully. 

“Looks like it, don’t it? Now, father, I 

t a plan.” And she proceeded to outline 
t to him. 

“Fine! Fine!’ commended Andrew. 
“But, ma, how about Abner?” 

“That’s so long ago,”’ replied Mrs. Van- 
dorn with a touch of wistfulness. “You 
think we'd ought to tell her?” 

“Tt’d be no more’n fair to her,” 


firmly. 

“Whatever you think right, Andrew,” 
said his wife. “Sometimes I think you're a 
little weak in the judgment, but I'd trust 
your principles anywheres.” 

On the following morning after breakfast 
was cleared away and the kitchen redd up 
to Mrs. Vandorn’s satisfaction, the hired 
help was summoned to the parlor. The very 
selection of this location indicated some- 
thing ceremonial and important. Andrew’s 
mild face, against a statuesque background 
of The Veteran’s Return—J. 
sculp.; copyright, 1871— imported from the 
Capea € ounty home, was self-consciously 
grave. 


he said 
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“You been with us over a month now, 
Edny,” he began, “and we ain’t got ary 
com laint to make of you.” 

ou’re a fair-to-middlin’ plain-dough 
cook, and outside of that you’re as good as 
need be,” pronounced Mrs. Vandorn judi- 


=. 
esides, you’re a downright nice girl 
and we set quite a store by you, ma and 


me 

“ Mother,” corrected Mrs. Vandorn pa- 
tiently. “Yes; we like you. right well.” 

“AndlI like you, too,” said the hired girl 
warmly, incidentally wondering whether 
all this presaged a raise of w ; 

“That’s good. We been talkin’ you over 
amongst ourselves quite a bit lately, and 
we've come to the concloosion that you’re 
one as has seen better days.” 

Edna bit her lip. ‘‘ What makes you think 
that?” 

“Well, your nice ways, and your swell 
clo’es, and the way you act, and—and your 
friends.” 


“And we re’lize that being a hired gal 
here ain’t exactly the same as it is at home, 
where the help is like one of the family.” 

“But you’ve made me feel quite like one 
of the family.” 

“That's the way we feel towards you. 
But outside folks might not look at it the 
same way, having ir own queer, New 
Yorky notions round here. We notice you 
don’t have no comp’ny come here to see 
you, and we figure that it’s because you 
don’t want your friends to know you're in 


ce. 
“It’s nothing to be ashamed of,” de- 
ared Edna eh engg be though with a guilty 
e of color nd if I don’t have peo- 
ple here it’s because I can’t be bothered 
with them.” 

“You see ’em other places, don’t you?” 
inquired Mrs. Vandorn. 

“Sometimes.” 

“We want as you should see ’em here. It 
ain’t natural for a girl as young and hand- 
some as you not to have some home place 
for sparkin’.” 

“But I’m not a—a sparker, 
Edna, laughing. 

“Only ause Mister Right-man ain’t 
come around yet. os will, though,” said 
Andrew encouraging! “Now, what ma 
and I thought was tl hat we'd like to have a 


little party for you.’ 
“Right here,” added Mrs. Vandorn. 
ike it was your own house.” 


” 


returned 


“Just 

At this conclusion Edna gave a little in- 
voluntary Fann a “Who would there be to 
come besides us three?’’ she objected. 

“Oh, Andrew and I wouldn't figure to 
come.” 

“You mean that —— going to be away 
and I’m to have the house for the evening?” 

The couple looked at each other. ‘“ You 
tell her,” they said reciprocally. Andrew 
then proceeded to stall. “We thought if 

ou wanted to ask that smart Hayden girl, 

»ein’ as she knows all about it anyway, and 
mebbe a couple of nice 4 ned men, or more 
if you want 'em ——” He 

“But who would get u the dinner?” 

“I guess I ain’t forgot how to cook in six 
weeks,” stated Mrs. Vandorn complacently. 

“‘And I waited on hotel table in Skane- 
ateles one summer when our crops failed,” 
added Andrew, “‘and made nigh two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“But I couldn’ t let you two dear, kind 
people do that,”’ protested the girl. 

“Why couldn't you? We ain’t proud 
just because we’ve come up in the world. 

’d do me good,” declared Mrs. Vandorn, 
“to have something real to set my hand to 
again.” The wistiulness of her voice be- 
spoke a yearning to revert, were it only for 
4 day, to the old, familiar life of pots and 


rtunity, pat to 
on her debt of 
er bargain literally, 
since this was actually her home. True, it 
was risky. But—well, if anything devel- 
oped to betray her assumed position in the 
household to Denny, why, let it come! It 
might prove a test of his essential quality. 

“T’d love it!” she cried. 

“How many?” inquired Mrs. Vandorn, 
instantly businesslike. 

“Four. I'll phone to Keith now to get 
hold of her Bill Smith —— 

“Just a minute, Edny. There’s some- 
thing else.” 

At the word Mr. Vandorn lifted the 
cover of a small and queer old leather-and- 
brass chest, which resembled rather a trunk 
made for a giant doll, and took out a sheaf 
of _— one of which he handed to the 


per or Edna here was op 
her hand, to make 
honor, to carry out 


January 13,1923 


“Whutc’s this?” she asked. “It looks 
old; and legal. What funny spelling!” 

“It’s a commitment paper. Eighteen 
thutty-eight.” 

“* County of Herkimer, State of New 
York—Abner Van Endoren,’” she read. 
“What’s it all about?” 

“It’s about my great-grandfather,” re- 
plied Andrew. ‘‘And,” he added solemnly, 
“he was an old skinnamarink. Drank 
licker. Gambled with cards. Finally got 
jailed for stealin’ a mare. That’s the paper. 
The others are the original Van Endoren 
family records that my father took with 
him when he left Herkimer and went to 
C’yugy and changed the name to Vandorn.” 

Why did he change?”’ 

“He used to say that every time he got a 
leetle the best of a trade the other feller 
would throw it in his teeth that his grand- 
father was a hoss thief, till he got dum good 
and sick of it. So he moved and changed. 
But he always kept the papers and made 
me promise to.”’ 

“T see. And the New York Van En- 
dorens ——”’ 

“They’re our cousins. As I can prove 
by them papers. Got into New York reel 
estate and made their pile.” 

“And you've come down,” said the girl, 
amused, compassionate, and just a little 
contemptuously disappointed at finding the 
simple, self-respecting Vandorns on such a 
mission, “to establish your connection.” 

“Snake’s sake! I should say not!” 
ejaculated Andrew. 

“Father ain’t specially proud of being 
descended from a jailbird,’’ remarked his 
wife composedly. “‘Not that I ever made 
any account of it one way or t’other.” 

“No. I got no intrust in these Van En- 
dorens except to keep my kin with 'em to 
m 

aan why tell me?” queried the puz- 


, 


a mp got our reasons. You think over 
that paper and we'll come to talk later.’ 

“And don’t you fret yourself a mite 
about the dinner,” said Mrs. Vandorn. 
“This is your party and I don’t want you 
should do a stitch of the work. After 
breakfast Saturday you can go, and you’re 
not to so much as peek into the dining 
room till the bell rings. 

“T’'ll promise you one thing,”’ said the 
loyal Andrew. “If ma does the cookin’ 
you won’t have no cause to be ashamed of 
the vittles.” 

Iv 

AR and wide might one search, in the 

palaces of the Orient, the castles of the 
ancient aristocracy of Europe or the splen- 
did establishments of American multi- 
millionairehood without finding a tastier 
example of dinner-table decoration than 
that which cei the festal board of the 
Shore Road house on the Saturday evening. 
Such was the expert opinion of Mrs. An- 
drew Vandorn, who had served on many a 
church-sociable committee, communicated 
to that proud and painstaking artist, her 
husband, At each place a conical erection 
of knives, forks and spoons, architecturally 
reminiscent of an Iroquois te sheltered 
without concealing a knowin gly folded nap- 
kin, from the apex of which can peeped a 
paper orchid. At the side of this dainty 
conception a — contained a floral posy 
from the local greenhouse made up under 
the specific direction of Mr. Vandorn on a 
color design of his own, the chief chromatic 
features of which were crimson, purple, 
golden, white and azure. Against the stem 
of each glass was ae ay a place card, also 
floral in scheme, bearing a chaste quatrain 
in tinted lettering, pink for the ladies, blue 
for the gentlemen. Upon the hostess chair 
hung a wreath. 

The summons, a high-pitched hand bell, 
vigorously operated by the cook after a last 
comprehensive look around her kitchen, 
such as a football captain might bestow 
upon his carefully disposed men before 
giving the signal for the supreme test, had 

n sounded, and in lively anticipation 
Andrew applied himself to the most con- 
venient observation ¢. 

“Father!” said Mrs. Vandorn severely. 

“Well, ma?” 

“Take _ nose out of that crack. And 
don’t say ‘ . 

“Then how’ a I see?” he demanded with 
aggrieved logi logi 

‘Have they come in yet?” she inquired, 
tacitly recognizing the force of this. 

“Just comin’. 

“How does Edny look?”’ 

“Undressed. And the Hayden girl’s 
wuss. Snake’s sake! I should think they’d 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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eries Sedan 


1549 


The wonderfully attractive body of this new 
Sedan —fashioned and built by Fisher —embodies 
a wealth of refinement and equipment compa- 
rable to that of the costliest cars 


Mohair plush upholsters the seats, with twelve 
inch springs for greater comfort. Five passengers 
are easily accommodated. Large plate glass win 
dows, opened mechanically, insure wide vision, 
ample light and perfect ventilation. Exterior door 
handles are of the new cross-bar type, with hard 
ware to match. The softfocus dome light 1s 
controlled from either front or rear compartment 


In winter months, the turn of a lever floods the 
Sedan with cheery warmth from its capable heater 
At night, the headlights are conveniently dimmed 
from the steering wheel. There is a cowl ventt 
lator, adjustable visor, genuine walnut instrument 
board, inside and outside windshield cleaner, se 
cure door locks, snubbers, and non-skid cord tires. 


All Prices f.o0. b. at Factory 


Roadster 2975 
Touring Car . IWS 
S port Roadster 1145 
Sport Touring 1165 
Coupe, T wo-Passenger 1185 
Coupe, Five-Passenger 1444 
Sedan 1544 








“ITS PERFORMANCE JUSTIFIES THE GUARANTEE” 


Twelve months ago the Oakland MotorCar Com- 
pany broughtforththe NewOaklandSix-44 Model. 
Confident that this new car constituted the finest 
light-six in the world, it guaranteed in writing for 
15,000 miles the performance of its highly devel- 
oped, six-cylinder, overhead-valve engine. And 
now —time has vindicated Oakland's confidence ; 
it has justified Oakland's guarantee. In the hands 









of many thousands of owners everywhere, in all 
kinds of service and under all driving conditions, 
this New Oakland has established records of 
performance without parallel. It has proved it- 
self a car of uncommon merit — powerful, sturdy, 
dependable and genuinely economical; a car that 
satisfies, in appearance and in performance, the 
tastes and the requirements of the most exacting. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, MIcHIGAN 


Division of General 





Motors ¢ orporattion 








Deliberately immersed in 
water for eight days, half-inch 
Bakelite-Dilecto absorbs less 
than 1% of its weight. Nor 
does it soften, warp, check or 
split 

The ultimate absorption for 
all thicknesses is 8% when 
immersed from three months 
to two years! 

Practically water-proof ! 

Chemically, Bakelite- 
Dilecto is inert, insoluble and 
infusible. It resists the milder 
acids, and such common solv- 
ents as alcohol, benzol, turpen- 
tine, acetone, and hot water. 

Bakelite-Dilecto is a very 
superior material for general 
mechanical and electrical use. 
It combines high dielectric 
properties with the strength, 
uniformity and toughness re- 
quired for good machining. 

Furnished in sheets, tubes 
and rods of various sizes and 
colors, like Continental 
Vulcanized Fibre. Used for 
radio panels, variometer tubes, 
enduhnenret highest typeof 


insulating material is required. 
Perhaps you are using some 
material right now that 


bakelite 
?dilecto 


would replace to advantage. 
Our engineers will be glad to 
confer with yours in person, 
er through correspondence. 
We willeven make up samples 
for responsible firms, without 
obligation. 

We suggest that you tear 
out and mail the coupon 
printed below to our nearest 
address. We will also send 
our book, “Insulation,” on 
request. 


ThE CONTINENTAL FIBRB 
COMPANY 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 

NEW YORK 
233 Broadway 
CHICAGO 
332 So, Michigan Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 
Wl Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
75 Fremont St, 
LOS ANGELES 
411 So. Main Se. 
SEATTLE 
91 Connecticut Ave, 


alle 


Tear out and mail without obligation 


Bakelite-Dilecto 
A laminated phenolic 


condensation product. 
- a Ee a a or 


The Continental Fibre Company 
Newark, Delaware 
Genilemen : 

How could Bakelite-Dilecto, or 
Fibre, be used to replace 


Vulcanized 


for 
in making 
Firm name 


Address 


Individual 








| with severity. 
| with that licker he 
| Anyway, what does it matter? I should 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
be afraid of pneumony if t ain’t of their 
own reflections in the lookin’-glass.”’ 

“Shush! You’ve seen those low-cut 
clo’es dozens of times in the movies.” 

“They’re takin’ in the table now,” re- 
ported the lookout. “They seem sur- 
prised.” 

“They would be,” assented Mrs. Van- 
dorn in innocent gratification. 

“The tall swell with the white flower is 
readin’ the poetry on the cards. I think he 
likes it. The other one’s at the window. I 
can’t see his face. He's coughin’. I won- 
der what makes Edny so Ma, you 
don’t think anything could have went 
wrong, do you?’ 

“I don’t see what. Let me look.” Mrs. 
Vandorn applied her eye to the post of 
vantage. ‘‘Andrew,” she whispered in 
great excitement, “you know the one with 
the full-dress clo’es.” 

“They both got on full-dress clo’es.”” 

“Land! So they have. Well, the one 
with the flower. Do you know who he is?” 

“Never set eyes on him before.” 

“You have so! Remember one night we 
came home late and saw a man with his 
collar turned up, mousing around the block, 
and you went out and spoke to him and he 
said he was the new watchman? Well, 
this is him. Now what do you think of 
that? A night watchman in a full-dress 
suit!" 

“* Maybe he’s seen better days too. They 
say the income tax has hit the rich folks an 
awful wallop.” 

“Well, I think there’s something queer 
about it,” declared his wife, relinquishing 
her place to him and reverting to her stove. 
“What's that funny noise?” 

“They've put a lot of ice from the pitcher 
into a tin thing and the other feller’s 
shakin’ it.” 

* Andrew!” 

“What?” 

“You don’t suppose it’s one of those 
cocktails they're brewing?” 

“T'll bet a cooky that’s just what it is.” 

“In my house! You march right in 
there and stop such godless goings-on, An- 
drew. It’s criminal. That's what it is.” 

“Well, we got the same streak in us. 
Think of old Abner and his hoss-thievin’,” 
argued Andrew. ‘You go back to your 
cookin’, ma, and don’t make a fuss before 
Edny’s company.” 

“Tf they only drink one,” yielded his 
better half reluctantly, “and if they don’t 
topple over and fall asleep on the floor or 
get to fighting or anything, I'll let it go this 
time. But I shall have a serious talk with 
Edny before we go any further with our 
plan for her.” 

“They seem all right so far,” announced 
Andrew after the liquid wickedness had 
been dispensed. “No,” he whispered, 
aghast, a moment later. ‘“ Edny's havin’ 
to be helped into her chair by the night 
watchman! So’s Miss Hayden by the other 
feller! Who'd ever a-thought that stuff’d 
work so awful quick? What’ll we do, ma?” 

“Give ‘em food as soon as possible,” 

rescribed Mrs. Vandorn. “They say 
icker’s worse when the stomach’s empty. 
Go on, Andrew.” 

Grasping a plate in each hand and tuck- 
ing a napkin under his chin in case of 
mishap, the volunteer waiter made an im- 

ing entry. ‘Oyster soup,” he announced 
in a bland professional tone, setting down 
half of his burden before Edna and cun- 
ningly whisking the orchid-bearing napkin 
out from under the tepee, whereupon the 
component implements fell asunder into a 
perfect mathematical pattern. “Ladies 
first,’’ he added gallantly, performing the 
same feat with even finer dexterity for Miss 
Hayden's benefit. 

“Wonderful!’’ murmured that apprecia- 
tive lady with emotion. 

Modestly the virtuoso bowed and looked 
toward the night watchman for further ap- 
proval, receiving a pleasant and admiring 
smile. But Andrew’s answering smile froze 
on his face when, turning his glance, he 
got his first fair look at the other male 
guest, who was at the moment en 
with Miss Hayden. Andrew’s exit partook 
of the nature of a stampede. 

“Ma!” he gasped. “I can’t go back 
there.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“The other feller—he’s the—the confi- 
dence man I talked with on the train.” 

“That'll learn you to take up with slick 
strangers, Andrew Vandorn!” said his wife 
“Prob’ly he’s too fuddled 
to know you. 
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think he’d be the one to be afraid to face 


ou. 
r “But I—1 told him ——”’ 

‘IT don’t care what you told him,” broke 
in Mrs. Vandorn calmly. “I guess this 
house is ourn and we can do as we like in it. 
You go back there and get the orders.” 

With a long-drawn breath of resolution 
Andrew advanced into the forlorn hope 
of the dining room. As if drawn by a fatal 
fascination went direct to Mr. William 
Van Endoren Smith and from behind his 
shoulder addressed him with the tone and 
meter of a wooden clock. 

“Roast beef, broiled chicken, leg 0’ lamb, 
ham or bacon, baked potat ——’ 

“Hey? What?” said the surprised Mr. 
Smith, breaking off an earnestly confiden- 
tial conversation with Keith Hayden. 

“Fried sweets, French peas, new beets, 
butter beans, cream cauliflower,” pro- 
ceeded the waiter desperately. 

The catechized guest turned and looked 
up with an amiable grin which changed to 
a broad smile of gratified amazement. 
“Well, Mr. Vandorn!” he exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“Nothin’,”’ gasped Andrew. “Don’t you 
mind me for a minute, Mr. Smith—if that’s 
your name.” He rook refuge in his formula 
again. “Apple pie, lemon pie, cottage pud- 
din’ with mayonnaise sauce,” he stuttered, 
losing his cue. 

“This old faker,” explained Bill Smith 
amiably to the table at large, “ pretended 
to me that he was one of the summer-colony 
householders.” 

“Bill!” said Keith imperatively. 
have yourself! You're mistaken.” 

“Well, I’m not mistaken in thinking 
that he’s the Vandorn of my long quest,” 
declared Bill triumphantly. 

“What quest?” asked Edna, who had 
observed these singular proceedings with 
bewilderment. 

“The great Vandorn quest. And it’s 
ended, thanks to you, Miss Minturn. You 
don’t suppose he'll e away completely, 
do you?” inquired Bill anxiously as the 
door closed behind the fleeing Andrew with 
considerable violence. 

“Considering that this is his house,” 
answered Edna, forgetting her temporary 
role, “I don't see why he should.” 

“His house? How's that?” 

“Edna means that it’s the house he lives 
in,” corrected Keith hastily, presenting her 
hostess with a hideous frown. 

“Then I wonder if that aged and 
disreputable-looking chest in the other 
room, with A. V. on it, is his.” 

“That's full of the most fascinating old 
documents and family records,” said Edna 
inaocently. 

“Is it? I’d like to have a look at ’em 
after dinner.” 

“No; I'm afraid you couldn't do that. 
They’re private, some of them.” 

“Speaking of after dinner, Edna,” put in 
Keith, “is there anything further doing, 
or was that fascinating prospectus of the 
fugitive Andrew merely imaginary?” 

dna turned an ear toward the door, 
whence issued sounds of subdued but ear- 
nest debate. Presently it opened and Mrs. 
Vandorn, heavily laden, entered. 

“ Andrew’s struck,” she announced, “and 
I’ve got to do the rest.” 

Denniston Wood got to his feet promptly, 
followed by Bill Smith. ‘Let me help, won’t 
you, Mrs. Vandorn?”’ offered Wood. 

“I’m a pretty good little strike breaker 
myself,’’ added Smith. 

“You sit down, young man!” said Mrs. 
Vandorn ominously to the latter. 

“I don’t seem to be making myself very 
popular here,”’ he mourned, subsiding. 

“And if you want to help me, Mister 
Night Watchman,” said Mrs. Vandorn to 

ood, “‘you can just keep a sharp eye on 
him, and if he makes a move, arrest him.” 

“Night watchman?" repeated Edna, 
laughing nervously. “‘Why, Mrs. Vandorn, 
where did — ever get the idea that ——” 

“I'll tell you where I got it, Edny, and 

ou can get it the same way yourself by 
ooking out most apy bright night and see- 
ing him patrolling around this block. Is 
that so or ain’t it?’’ she challenged the 


“*Be- 


guest. 

Edna turned upon him a dangerous gleam 
of the eye. “What have you been doing 
that for?” she demanded. 

“What have you been hired-girling for?” 
was the not illogical retort. 

“TI know,” she averred vehemently, ig- 
noring his counter. ‘“ You've been spying 
on me!” 

“Wait a minute, Edna,” interposed 
Keith. 
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“I won’t wait! Being a diplomat he’s 
above asking honest questions. He prefers 
the underhanded way of—of —— Oh, I 
think it’s too despicable!”’ 

“You watch that man,’ commanded 
Mrs. Vandorn, tenacious to her idea, and 
indicating Bill Smith. “I believe he’s a 
crook.” 

“And what about Vandorn, who pre- 
tends to be a house owner and turns up as 
a waiter?” retorted the annoyed Mr. Smith. 

“Will you keep quiet?’”’ demanded 
Keith in a savage whisper. “Idiot!” 

“Pleasant dinner we're having,’’ ob- 
served Bill philosophically. ‘But my ap- 
petite is on the wane. Wonder if it’s too 
early to go.” 

“T wish you'd never come!”’ replied the 
hostess with tremulous indignation. “I 
wish I’d never tried to have a p-p-p-party !”’ 

“Now, Edny, don’t you go frettin’ your- 
self, my dear,” soothed Mrs. Vandorn. 

“Edny?” repeated Bill Smith. ‘How 
do you get that way?” 

“I should be interested to know that 
myself,” remarked Wood. 

“None of either-of-yours business,’’ re- 
torted Mrs. Vandorn. 

“Yes, it is!” cried Edna on the verge of 
a nervous explosion. ‘This is their house 
and I’m their hired girl and we changed 
places for the evening and, now you know, 
you can go, and I h-h-h-hate you both!” 

“So do I!’ added Miss Hayden with 
fervor. 

“Your hired girl?”’ echoed Wood, star- 
ing at Mrs. Vandorn. 

“*T thought it was a joke or a bet or some 
fool thing,” said Bill Smith. 

“Our hired help,” asseverated Mrs. 
Vandorn, ‘“‘and she’s as good as anybody, 
for all that, specially a night watchman in 
rented clo’es.”’ 

“Well, say something, Dennis!” ex- 
horted Bill Smith. ‘“ You’re the diplomat 
of the crowd.” He began to sidle across 
the room. 

“‘Hey! Where are you going?” inquired 
Mrs. Vandorn earnestly. 

“To get my coat and hat. I have a no- 
tion, rightly or wrongly, that this party is 
over. Care for some outside air, Dennis? 
Not going my way, are you, Keith?” 

“I am not!’ was the emphatic reply. 
“I’m going to stay with Edna. And I 
wouldn’t detain you for worlds, either of 
you.” 

“Let this be a lesson to you, Edny,” was 
the last the two guests heard of Mrs. Van- 
dorn’s placid voice raised a little beyond its 
wont in a spirit of warning, “to shun strong 
liquor. It makes demons of men.” 

Andrew Vandorn appeared cautiously at 
the kitchen door. ‘‘Where’s the party?” 
he — big-eyed with wonder. 

“ Bust,” said Mrs. Vandorn succinctly. 

“Oh, Lord!” lamented Andrew in broken 
tones. ‘We'll have to live on secondhand 
vittles for the next week.” 


Vv 


HE clock in the hallway had just buzzed 

and boomed out the single stroke of 
half past one when two figures tiptoed up 
to the side of the house. 

“This ought to be the window.” 

“Tt doesn’t give.” 

“I slipped the bolt all right when I went 
in to get my hat and coat.” 

“There she goes! It was only stuck. 
Listen!” 

Within, the house was wrapped in the 
silence of security. ‘Now mind you,” said 
Wood earnestly, “don’t you take any of 
those documents. I’m not in for a real 
robbery.” 

“That's all right,”” Smith assured him. 
“All I want is the information. If what’s 
in that chest doesn’t clear up the Vandorn 
mystery, including the Edna Minturn 
kink, I’m willing to go to jail.” 

“Be as quick as you can.” 

“Leave it to me. I’ve got all the risk. 
All you have to do, if you hear anything 
stirring, is to raise the mad yell and start 
off the chase in the other direction. Give 
me a boost there.” 

Mr. William Van Endoren Smith, ama- 
teur housebreaker, disappeared in the in- 
terior darkness, and a moment later Mr. 
T. H. Denniston Wood, recreant guardian 
of the neighborhood peace and safety, heard 
the — door softly open and shut. 

Abovestairs Edna Minturn sat up in bed 
sharply. For certain definite reasons con- 
nected with an illuminating conversation 
with Keith Hayden before that indignant 
and misanthropic young lady had gone to 
her room—remark as a finale that if she 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Of course 
you can do it! 


Don't question your ability to give 
your car a new surface with Murphy 
Da-cote. Two million motorists have 
done the job at home with this won- 
derful free-flowing enamel. Why not 
you? 

The hardest part of the job is to 
get the car clean, Then pry open a 


the brush marks melt into one even 
satiny surface as you proceed. 

Finish the wheels last—different 
color if you wish. (Da-cote comes in 
black and white and ten standard colors.) 

Next day roll out a family surprise 

a new car—smooth, even and bril- 
lant. 

Da-cote produces such a satisfac- 
tory finish because it is famous 
Murphy Varnish ground with finest 
pigments to the consistency of cream, 
Anyone can use it and get beautiful 
results. 

Da cote is also widely used for re- 
newing all kinds of wood and metal 
surfaces. Try it on painted furniture, 
or the baby carriage. 
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| sleeping well. 





| out of m 


can of Da-cote and just paint! Watch | I didn’t mean to. 





| spot. 
| mediately went out. 
| demanded. Silence brooded over the ex- 
| pectancy of her waiting. 
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ever saw Bill Smith again, which she hoped 
| she wouldn’t, she’d get even with him if she 


had to marry him to do it—Edna was not 
Now she was wide awake 
and keenly cognizant of something or 
somebody moving around below. Slipping 
into dressing gown and shoes she tipt 
downstairs. k draft guided her direct to 
the coat-room window. Outside a familiar 
figure leaned against the wall. 

“Denny!” ae exclaimed. 

“Edna!” There seemed to be more dis- 


| may than delight in the enunciation of her 


name. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 

“The—er—usual thing. Night-watch- 

"kay 

“Oh, I know!" she answered tremu- 
lously. ‘Keith told me everything. I— 
I think it’s awfully noble of you. 

Nothing in T. H. Denniston Wood's 
wide diplomatic experience and profound 
knowledge of the world suggested anything 
better for him to say than “Not at all. 
So he said it—rather feebly. 

The girl laughed softly. ‘Do you al- 
ways night-watch in evening clothes?” 

“No; I didn’t have time to change.” 

“I'm coming out,” she announced. 

Softly she fumbled at the side door and 
presently stood on the steps above him, a 
marvel = witchery in the cloud- filtered 
moonli 

er Biit Sinith spoiled my party, Denny,” 
she said like a grieved child. “‘I’d made up 
my mind to tell you all about my job any- 
way. But he spoiled it and made it all 
horrid!"’ And her hands went out to him 
hesitantly. 

When she released herself from his re- 
luctant arms it was with a warning: ‘‘ You 
know I'm a cook, Denny darling; but you 
don't know what a bad cook I am.’ 

“That's not the point, sweetheart. When 
will you come to cook for me?” 

don’t know. I'll have to give notice 
to the Vandorns. I can’t leave them flat, 
Denny. They’ve been so good to me.’ 

“T’m a pretty good ng oe myself.” 

“You're an awfully funny watchman 
a What did you open the window 

or 

“T didn’t,” he replied dreamily. Open 
windows made little enough difference in 
his glorified life now. Indeed he had quite 
forgotten Bill Smith and his criminal part- 
nership. He was sharply recalled to facts 
by her next and natural question: 

“Who did then?” 

The diplomat in Denniston Wood took 
command and began to issue orders to his 
brain. “The burglar must have.” 

“What burglar? 

“There was someone prowling around 
here when I came up. He went completely 
head when you kissed me.” 
kiss you?"’ murmured the girl. 
Or perhaps I did. To 
make up for having been so mean to you.” 

“Was that the only reason?” he in- 
quired. 

“We're giving the burglar lots of time to 
get away. Perhaps he’s in the house all the 
time.’ 

“No; 


“Did 


I’m sure he isn’t,” was the hasty 
reply. “I thought I saw him run toward 
the garage. I'll go look.” 

“T’ll go hee you,’ 

In the garage, after a careful and fruit- 
less investion a. they came upon a search- 
light, the firs t far-cast ray of which shot 
toward the house and outlined a circle of 
clear radiance upon the eeiling under which 
Keith Hayden was asleep. Keith promptly 
awoke, and, after consi ering the phenom- 
enon for a brief moment, ran into Edna's 
room. Edna’s bed was empty. Returning 
on a run Keith bundled herself in her lon 
fur coat and hurried downstairs. A ray o 
light from under a door led her to the right 
She openad the door. The tight im- 
“Who's there?”’ she 


“If you don’t answer I'll call.” 

This brought forth from the blac kness 
the pregnant monosyllable: ‘Bill.’ 

“Bill! What are you doing there?” 

** Reading.” 

“Oh, of course! In the pitch darkness.” 

A small but clear light beamed forth from 

the ee ocket flash in Bull’ 8 grasp. 
hat’s that you've got in your hand?” 
“The Van Endoren papers. They're 


great.” 


Curiosity uprose in the heart of Keith 
Hayden. “Oh, Bill! Do they tell why 
et is so afraid to have anyone see 
them?" 
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“Haven't told yet. But Andy’s a Van 
Endoren, all right. Unkie will stick a pin in 
him and add him to his collection. Likely 
as not he’ll raise my humble stipend ‘to a 
point where we can marry immediately.” 

“Tt will not!” said the girl hastily. ‘I 
hate you! I nearly forgot.” 

Renn it again,” invited Bill, reaching 
out and gathering her into a large and 
capable embrace. “This is like kissing an 
Eskimo,” he observed almost immediately. 
“Not that I ever kissed one. You can sell 
that fourteen-room bungalow right here 
and now if you make the proper terms as to 
a co-tenant. Do you suppose we could get 
Edna to cook for us, dearest?” 

“Do you think you were nice about 
Edna and the Vandorns?” she responded 
reproachfully. 

“T’m awfully sorry I gummed the party. 
But I got excited when Peon my prey. I'll 
come around and a any mel to Edna to- 
morrow—at the kite’ door.” 

“Where is Edna?” inquired the girl, re- 
called to herself. 

“In bed, I suppose, where every respect- 
able young woman—-I mean every young 
woman who isn’t engaged to be married to 
a high-minded berwies ought to be at this 
hour.” 

“I’m not en And Edna’s not in 
bed. And you're not a high-minded bur- 
glar. You" re just acommon thief. Suppose 
you got caught.” 

“I just did, didn’t I? It was grand!” 
And Bill Smith smacked his lips. “If 
Edna isn’t in bed maybe she’s eloped with 
Dennis 

“She'd Mave to find him first.” 

“Oh, that’d be easy. He is—or was 
leaning against the house, keeping tabs for 
me while I investigated the family’s past 
records. Wupps! There they come, one or 
both. Keep quiet and stick by me,” he 
whispered in her ear. 

Outside in the other room Edna was 
overheard urging Denniston Wood: “But 
you must go, dear. Yes; yes. I'll see you 
tomorrow, after my work is done. And I'll 
tell you all the rest of it.’’ 

don’t need to know,”’ said Wood fer- 
vently. “I don’t need to know anything 
but this. Good night, my darling.” 

A sharp click sounded and the little 
tableau hurriedly disintegrated under the 
pitiless glare of the electric bulbs. In the 
radiance appeared the figure of Andrew 
Vandorn standing like an avenging figure 
at the top of the stairway. e wore a 

aked flannel nightcap, quite awry, a 

but none too long cotton nightshirt, 
trailed in his hand a double-barreled 
uge shotgun. 
hy, Edny!” he said. 

The hired gal, flushed and 
stretched her hand out to her lover. 
Vandorn —-—-"’ she began. 

“You go to bed, Edny.” 
“J was just going, but I want you 


ten 


lovely, 
“Mr. 


to 

“You go to bed before ma hears us and 
comes out. I wouldn't wonder a mite but 
what ma’'d fire you if she knew about this.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Vandorn,”’ put in 
Denniston Wood. 

“You leave these pree-mizes. A purty 
night watchman, you are!"" The old man 
came slowly down the stairs. 

“In ag weet relation you stand to Miss 
Minturn beyond _ tha t , A an aoe she 
has not told me,” said W ood with a quiet 
force that overbore Andrew, “but I think 
you have a ~~ to know that she is going 


to marry m 

“M r you? Oh, that’s different. But 
I think © 9 ot a right to know whether 
you can give er as good a home as she’s 
got here.” 

“At least I shan’t expect her te cook and 
do the housework,” said Wood, smiling, 
and quite without rancor. 

“You might do wuss, young man. She's 
our hired gal, it’s true, but that ain’t all we 
figured her to be. Ma—I mean mother and 
I, we was aimin’ to adopt her.” 

* Adopt me?’ * said Edna faintly. “ Why, 
Mr. Van 

“Yes,” said Andrew with gentle firm- 
ness, “adopt you. Like our own daughter. 
You see, we never had no children of our 
own to speak of, only four, and they've 
all married except Ezry, and he died when 
he was seven, goin’ on eight. So, bein’ as 
we got to set quite a store by you, ma and 
me, we thought we'd like to take you into 
the fam’ly and give you a good home. 
Only it wouldn’t be fair, you havin’ seen 
better days, to ask you to take our 
name without you knowin’ that we had to 
change it, account of Great-Grandfather 
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Abner Van Endoren bein’ jailed for a hoss 
thief, which is why I showed you them 
papers ——— Snake’s sake! What's that?” 

he Vandorn secret, thus suddenly re- 
vealed to Bill Smith, tensely listening in 
the parlor, had been too much for that 
ountiamen: He had staggered back against 
a chair, which, catching him at the hollow 
of the knees, had persuaded him to an in- 
voluntary seat. It was a very special chair, 
the pride of the parlor, and had immedi- 
ately proceeded to render The Bluebells 
of Scotland with great virtuosity. A mo- 
ment later the unintentional musician ap- 
peared in the doorway, lug eging the wooden 
performer in one hand and holding in the 
other an assortment of papers from the 
chest. He was followed by Keith Hayden 
on the verge of hysterics. 

“Will somebody stop this damn thing?” 
he implored, gazing with venomous hatred 
at the vociferous furniture. “You do it,” 
he appealed to Andrew. 

In response to a lever at the back which 
its owner pushed, the music stopped. A 
sound far more formidable took its place. 

“Now perhaps you'll explain what you're 
doing with those papers.’ 

Mrs. Vandorn, majestic and wholly mis- 
tress of herself in spite of her curl papers, 
swept the company with her glance, from 
the turn of the stairway. 

“Just what [ was goin’ to ask him, ma,” 
said Andrew. 

“Edny,” pursued the mistress of the 
heusiend, ‘telephone the police.” 

“What for, Mrs. Vandorn?”’ 

“To arrest that confidence man for steal- 
a our family papers out of our family 
chest 

“It's my family chest,” said Mr. William 
Van Endoren Smith, “and they’re my fam- 
ily papers, and I can prove it.” 

" lieve that to be true, Mrs. Van- 
dorn,”’ put in Denniston Wood. 

“Well, this isn’t his family house, and 
he’s made false and felonious entry, and 
I guess that’s a case for the police,” an- 
nounced she, implacably logical. “And if 
Edny won’t get ‘em I will. I’m going to 
have the law on that man, sure as my 
name is Fredonia Vandorn!”’ 

“She will so,” remarked Andrew aside. 
“T know ma.” 

“Don’t let her!” Keith appealed to 
Edna. “Bill’s a terrible idiot, but I don’t 
want him to go to jail.” 

“Well, he shan’t,” replied Edna. “ Mrs. 
Vandorn, what if Mr. Smith were here 
with my permission?” 

“You haven't got a right to give him no 
such a permission, Edny. Not if you 
was 

“But I have, Mrs. Vandorn. This hap- 
pens to be my family house.” 

“Your house!”” The Vandorns rendered 
a perfect duet. 

“You tell them, Keith,” said Edna, and 
the real estater related the tale of her 
friend’s adventurous apprenticeship. 

Andrew Vandorn gazed at Edna with 
wonder and awe on his simple face. “‘Then 
you reely have been a swell all along!” He 
turned to his wife with a rather pitiful 
smile. ‘Of course she wouldn’t want to be 
adopted by piain folks like us, even if we 
didn’t have a hoss thief in the line.” 

The girl threw her arms around the old 
man’s neck and pressed her cheek to his. 
“I would!” she cried vehemently. “And 
I wouldn’t care a smitch about the horse 
thief. I'd let you adopt me tomorrow and 
be proud of it, only’’—she glanced up at 
Denniston Wood with a quick flush —“you 
see, I’ve got other arrangements.” 

“ Adopt me,” said Bill Smith promptly. 
“T’m just as much the hoss thief’s descend- 
ant as you are. And, by the way, unkie 
will be pleased. Keith, would you leave the 
splendid idleness of a real estater’s career 
to marry the scion of a horse-thieving 
race?” 

“If Mr. and Mrs. Vandorn will adopt 
me, too, I might consider it,” admitted 
Keith 

“ Adoy ot us all,” cried Denniston Wood, 
“and we'll all live happy ever after.” 

Mrs. Vandorn from her vantage point on 
the stairs looked down upon the group with 
an expression which softened into a be- 
nignant smile. 

“T dunno’s I’d go that far,” said she, 
“but I'll tell you what I will do: I'd be 
pleased to have you all to dinner tomorrow 
evening at seven, sharp. This time,’’ she 
added, ‘the family will set in.” 

Andrew Vandorn bent upon his better 
and more resourceful half a look of pro- 
found affection and respect. 


“Trust ma to save the vittles,”’ said he. 
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The thousands who have bought are only the advance 
guard of those whom the new Packard has captivated. 


Those other thousands who have always felt that 
Packard meant the happy end of a search for motor- 
ing felicity, are on their way to ownership. 


To be content with less than the assured satisfaction 


of the Packard in the light of the wonderful things 
their friends tell them of Single-Six efficiency and 
saving, seems illogical. 


Never was there a car more truly Packard than the 
Single-Six—and never was there a more brilliant, 
buoyant six, always ready to do so much for so little. 
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benefit. In nearly every instance, when the 
case is presented to show cause why you, 
| the present owners, should be deprived of 
certain areas for the benefit of a few in- 
dividuals, the facts are distorted, minimiz-~ 
ing your loss to the point of nothingness 
and stressing the general good that would 
accrue to a point of gross exaggeration; 
which brings us back to the local viewpoint 
and the analysis of a few specific projects 
which the nibblers have placarded with the 
banners of a phony practicality. 

| Take the Falls River Basin and the 
Bechler country of the Yellowstone, and 
| the insistent demand that they be ceded to 
Idaho interests for a reservoir site. The 
character of the country has been misrep- 
resented and the statement broadcast that 
it is a desolate swamp that can never be 
utilized for any other purpose. That is to 
minimize your loss to the point of nothing- 
ness. The true facts are these: The Fal 
River and Bechler country includes some 
of the finest mountain scenery to be found 
anywhere in America, dozens of waterfalls 
of surpassing beauty, and its streams pro- 
vide trout fishing that is unexcelled. So 
much for the swamp tale that has been cir- 
culated to your misinformation, and now 
for the hidebound local viewpoint: That 
little locality that would reap a few dollars 
of immediate profit at the expense of the 
park has gone at it in a way forever to 
advertise its restricted provincial outlook 
to the world. The local issue has over- 
shadowed all else, even its sense of the 
ridiculous. In order to help gain its end, 
a state law was put through in 1921. This 
provides for a game preserve along parts 
of the west line of the Yellowstone; regular 
conservation measures— to become effective 
only when the Falls River Basin is available 
as a reservoir site in the park or is cut out 
of the park! 

Contrast that viewpoint with the result 
of a slightly similar controversy . that 
crop) up in the Sequoia National Park 
of California. The local inhabitants in- 
sisted that, as they were residents of the 
vicinity, their rights in the park were first, 
and that they should be permitted to build 
private summer homes therein. They 
attained their end and fifty-odd private 
cabins were erected. Col. John White saw 
the danger of this private ownership in a 
national park and he went among them 
and presented his viewpoint. 





Colonel White's Argument 


He explained that this park was a na- 
tional institution, not local; that the whole 
system, one unit as well as another, must 
be kept intact for all, not for a few. He 
outlined the danger of disintegration if pri- 
vate ownership gained a hold in the parks. 
At the present rate of building, he pointed 
out, the forest floor under the big trees 
would soon become one big village, all the 
choicest sites covered. There were enough 
local inhabitants to build it up solidly, prac- 
tically to take over Sequoia and hold it so 
that all others, finding no place to camp, 
would stay out. Then, when they them- 
selves should visit some other park of great 
interest, they would find it similarly occu- 
pied by local people; and why not, since 
the precedent had been established right 
| there at home? Would they care to visit 
| the Yellowstone and find the cafion lined 
| three deep with cabins, view the great 
| Geyser Basin from a private veranda or 
| pitch their camp in someone's back yard? 
| Or to visit the magnificent high country of 
Glacier and find a string of shanties banked 
up the length of Swift Current and family 
washings hung out all round Two Medicine 
Lake? Would their sons and daughters 
find great satisfaction in a plot of leased 

| ground and a little summer shack in 

| Sequoia, or would they rather find the 
whole vast park system intact, the best 
that the world has to offer handed down as 
a joint heritage for them? It was put 
squarely up to them. Which way was the 
best? 

The San Joaquin Valley proved itself 
an enlightened community. The people 
possessed enough vision to see beyond the 
rims of their valley —and they liked John 
White’s brand of talk. One after another 
of their various clubs and organizations 
lined up behind him. They sores build- 
ing wa voluntarily relinquished the hold 
they had on Sequoia. They had decided 

| against taking that one park for themselves 
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and turning it into asummer village for local 
inhabitants at the cost of seeing Glacier 
and Yosemite, Yellowstone, Crater Lake 
and all the rest taken over by similar local 
groups and the consequent irreparable loss 
to the sons and daughters of them all. Those 
people of the San Joaquin have the national 
viewpoint as contrasted to the pin-point 
local perspective. 

Now to come to the practical aspects, 
right down to dollars and cents: It has 
been mentioned that the San Joaquin 
dwellers had vision to see beyond the rims 
of their valley. Even if they had confined 
their gaze to purely local conditions they 
would have profited in the end. Some 
40,000 tourists visited Sequoia Park during 
the past summer, and the number is in- 
creasing each year. Some of them spent 
the whole summer, others spent only a few 
days under the big trees; but they all 
spent their money; and California has 
come to know that the richest of all har- 
vests is the tourist crop. The money that 
is dumped in the Sequoia country annually 
by 40,000 tourists far outweighs all the 


~ financial benefits that might have accrued 


to the local inhabitants from the privilege 
of cluttering the park with their private 
cabins. 


Judge Wallace’s Decision 


The people of the San Joaquin Vailey 
looked a little farther ahead. By popular 
subscription they raised a fund of $45,000 
toward purchasing the one large privately 
owned tract within the park and conveying 
it to the Government. Tulare County con- 
tributed the remaining $10,000 necessary 
to complete the purchase price. On Oc- 
tober 4, 1922, Judge W. B. Wallace, of the 
Supreme Court of California, in upholding 
the validity of this use of the county 
funds, rendered a decision which is perha 
the first judicial opinion dealing with the 
commercial value of a national park to 
adjacent communities. 

he decision cannot be quoted here in 
full, but it was largely based upon the 
right of Tulare County to expend certain 
sums for advertising its resources; and 
Judge Wallace held that the drawing power 
of the Giant Forest as a national park was a 
most potent factor to attract thousands 
from all over the world, and that from a 
strictly advertising basis, entirely aside 
from the recreational value of the park to 
local inhabitants, the sum would be well 
expended. He rendered his opinion on 
purely economic grounds. 

Yellowstone Park furnishes an even more 
concrete instance of the economic value of 
a national park. Year after year there has 
been an organized campaign to dam Lake 
Yellowstone. The enormous prosperity 
that would accrue to the country iroush 
the added crop production made possible 
under the proposed reservoir was heralded 
far and wide, and several times the cam- 
paign for wrecking the park on the grounds 
of development and practicality was very 
nearly crowned with success. 

The water from the proposed reservoir 
would flow down the far side of the divide 
from the east entrance, increasing the 
acreage of an irrigated tract in Montana, 
and it would have effectually headed off all 
travel through the eastern gateway. The 
more farsighted citizens on the east side 
were not in sympathy with the project and 
stood pat against it; but it is also true that 
a large percentage of the east-siders in- 
dorsed the scheme and worked for it. Their 
reasons were varied, but practicality was 
the basis of every variation. Some had a 
vague idea that development of any sort 
was all for the best. Others held that the 
damming of the lake and the consequent 
wrecking of that portion of the park would 
tend toward opening up the east side for 
summer grazing, which, they were sincerely 
convinced, would be the best thing for the 
local inhabitants. This proreservoir group 
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would have branded as a stark idiot any 
man who, ten years ago, had ventured to 
predict that the annual tourist travel 
through the east entrance would attain to 
the figure of 5000 souls in another five 
years. Six years ago the same label would 
have applied to the one so expansive as to 
prophesy a tourist travel of 10,000 for the 
1922 season. It was too isolated for any 

reat number of tourists, they pointed out. 

he little town of Cody, Wyoming, was the 
end of a branch railroad, and it was fifty- 
five miles beyond that point through the 
Shoshone Cajfion to the park line, with only 
a few scattered ranches between; another 
thirty miles to the first hotel inside the line. 
Eighty-five miles was too far; the tourists 
wouldn’t use any such route in any great 
numbers. 

Wouldn’t they? 

During the summer of last year 20,039 
tourists rolled through Cody in their own 
automobiles and followed on up that 
eighty-five miles of highway, camping all 
along the streams. Another 5304 travelers 
came to the end of the line by train and were 
carried from Cody to the park in the regular 
auto busses. It is impossible to approxi- 
mate the sum expended locally by this 
swarm of tourists. That it will mount up 
to big figures is proved by the fact that in 
addition to the park tourists there were 
several hundred summer ranch dudes, and 
these spent in the neighborhood of $200,000 
with a score or so of guides and dude 
ranches scattered along the two forks of 
eae River between Cody and the 
park. 

Last year the total tourist travel through 
the Yellowstone attained the figure of 
98,233. Thousands camped for months both 
inside and outside of the park. Hundreds 
stayed through the summer. There is little 
doubt that in the three months of last 
summer this horde of tourists left more cash 
in the country than the entire value of such 
additional land as could have been brought 
under cultivation by the damming of Lake 
Yellowstone. 

Now what sort of answer is that to the 
program of alleged practicality through 
which local groups of spoilers are still 
striving to scrap the Yellowstone? 


Economic Potentialities 


That is the actual economic value of the 
Yellowstone today, exclusive of the recrea- 
tional value to the tens of thousands of 
tourists that camped there during the 
summer; exclusive of the excellent fishing 
it provides for thousands of fly-rod enthu- 
siasts, and aside from the fact that it 
operates as a vast game preserve to stock 
the surrounding country. And that pres- 
ent value, both economic and recreational, 
is susceptible to a tenfold increase as the 
years roll by. 

The conservationists who have been 
fighting to save your parks have been pre- 
senting their plea largely on the grounds of 
sentiment and of recreational value, while 
the nibblers have flown the banners of a 
phony practicality. One could go on end- 
lessly specifying instances of the actual 
economic value of the parks, but the two 
cases recited here will serve to illustrate the 
point. 

That same economic potentiality is true 
of every national park; is relatively true 
of their operations today, according to the 
popularity each one has attained. Every 
one of the chain is destined to become a 
tremendous financial asset to the adjacent 
communities and every one is swiftly com- 
ing into its own. The people are finding 
them out. The day is past when sentiment 
is the only platform for preserving our 
national parks, and the day has dawned 
when the conservationists may hang out 
the dollar sign. The figures are already so 
overwhelmingly in their favor that they 
may safely discard sentiment for silver as 
the basis of their plea. 

Every raid that is set in motion for the 
purpose of defrauding you out of some area 
that rightfully belongs to you—and there 
are scores of such —is launched in the same 
set fashion. It seems to be almost a ritual, 
the same slogans and assertions accom- 
panying the presentation of each case with 
such certainty as to characterize it as al- 
most a carbon copy of another. After all, 
there is little originality in the world, and a 
composite of the text of every such project 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Dodge Brothers “Type A” Sedan is 
admired the world over for the solid 
beauty of its coach work. 


Inside and out, in every line and fixture, 
it reflects that integrity of workman- 
ship which you have come to associate 
with the name Dodge Brothers. 


Mohair velvet upholstery, nickeled win- 
dow regulators, etched dome light, 
heater, windshield wiper, sun visor, 
weather-stripped doors and windows, 
cord tires and steel disc wheels, are a few 
points of equipment which indicate the 
sterling quality of the car throughout. 


The price of the ‘‘Type A’’ Sedan is $1440 f.0. b. Detroit 



























are you going 
to EUROPE? 


RE you going to Europe this 
year? Now j is the time to 
make your plans. Naturally you 
will prefer to sail under the Amer- 
ican flag and before making a de- 
cision you will investigate American 
ships. 


In their various classes they are 
among the finest and fastest the world 
has ever seen, This is a positive 
statement made by the United 
States Shipping Board. As an 
American you will not accept any 
statement to the contrary until 
you Aave investigated. 


Investigate Today 


Your Government invites you to 
do se now. Simply fill in the in- 
formation blank below and mailit to 
the United States Shipping Board. 
Americans who have traveled on 
U.S. Government ships are unani- 
mous in their praise of the superior 
service, wonderful meals, smooth 
sailing, and luxurious accommoda- 
tions. Kates have recently been 
reduced drastically but not one jot 
of luxury or service has been 
Sil rificed. 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound booklet showing 
actual photographs of the luxurious inte- 
ships: A full description of 
the Government Ships operated to Europe 
by the United States Lines: Information 
about the chief events of interest in Europe 
in Spring and the low prices that now 
prevail. Send the blank today—now. You 
under no obligation whatever. 


riors of your 


will be 


ee ees 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Taformation Section Weshioaen. D.C, 
U. 8. 2471 
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United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway New York City 
110580. Dearborn &., Chicago, tll, 92 State St., Boston, Mass, 
1§5 Congress Street West, Detroit, Mich. 
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(Continued frem Page 42) 
would differ but little from the proofs of any 
one in particular. The similarity is so 
striking that it would be quite simple to 
draw up a formula under which every new 
case will be presen 

This bods true of all organized raids, it 
will prove equally true of the methods of 
disgruntled local individuals, both in the 
set similarity with which their fancied 
grievances will be presented and in the 
sheer fallacy of their contentions. 

You will meet them round every na- 
tional park, busily spouting their troubles 
to the sympathetic tourist. It may be near 
Yosemite or it may be near the Yellow- 
stone, but the op ning assertion will vary 
only in the wording, never in the text. 

“Well, when all’s said and done, we live 
in this country and have to make a fying 
for our families,’’ the grumbler will tell 
That’s just to open the conversation. hen 
he’ll go on to explain in detail why it’s im- 

neniile to make a living near the park. 
EThey say the park is run for the people. 
People, hell! It’s run for the transporta- 
tion company!” he will assert. Or it may 
be that it is run for the saddle-horse com- 
pany, the hotel company or for some other 
concession, but never for the people. 

If you linger long near any park you'll 
meet him. Yeo won't have to hunt for 
him. He'll look you up. His tale will 
sound plausible, too, and the average tour- 
ist, having no time in which to investigate, 
leaves the country with a 6 impression 
of how the park is operated 

Having this fact in mind, I made an in- 
vestigation covering a dozen or more such 
complaints in several vicinities. In each 
instance the findings were identical. The 
grumbler was not upset over the fact that 
the park was not run for the people as a 
whole, but because it was not operated for 
his own individual profit at the expense of 
those people. 

The chief item of contention round 
Glacier National Park is the saddle-horse 
company, and it is locally asserted that a 
man residing in the vicinity is denied the 
pete of taking his horses into the park 
and hiring them out to the tourists, which 
last-named unfortunates were therefore 
being held up by the monopoly. There 
were those who would rent horses at a 
lesser price than that ch by the com- 
pany. euners they would rent for less 
now; but in the old days—before the time 
of the monopoly, and when all prices were 
lower than they are today—these individ- 
uals didn’t charge less. They charged more. 
Even if the flat rate is no higher, or even 
if it is less, there are certain specific rea- 
sons why an average — will cost more 
under the management of an independent 
outfitter than through the much-maligned 
oper. 

basic reason for this difference goes 
back to the first contention of the grum- 
bler. He has his living to make. Perhaps 
he has twenty horses, or fifty, and t 
necessary equipment. The season is short, 
but those horses must provide his living 
for the rest of the theory The company has 
only to pay a dividend on its capital stock, 
which, Incidentally, it has succeeded in 
doing only once in its history, and that 
dividend was somewhere round 2 per eent. 


A Beneficent Monopoly 


All pack outfitters in all parts of the 
West connate on essen the same basis. 
They have learned that better than 70 per 
vent of the reservations in advance 
of the season are never claimed unless 
bound by a financial reminder. 
Therefore every guide requires a it, 
to be forfeited.in case the tourist fails to 


ap 
"locus that a tourist arrives at his 
destination on the a ap inted date. It 
rains for three days and he elects to put off 
the start until the wanna! brightens. Does 
he pay straight time for the horses and out- 
fit while he is —~ pp: waiting for the 
skies to clear up? He certainly does. He 
starts at last, and eventually reaches some 
other point, and decides to start homeward 
instead of returning to the guide’s base of 
operations. Will those horses be sent back 
free of charge, or must the tourist pay 
straight time for every day the outfit fol- 
lows the trails on the homeward way? The 
= has his living to make, and he can’t 
ase his business on weather conditions or 
the whims and fancies of tourists or a wire 
from back home stating that Agatha is down 
with the measles. The season is short and 
in the very nature of things he must get 
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straight time for his outfit or quit doing 
business. 

It had been raining for three days when 
we arrived at Glacier. Hundreds of guests 
were enjoying themselves before open fires 
in comfortable hotels and chalets. Better 
than 90 per cent of the saddle-horse reserva- 
tions had been canceled for three consecu- 
tive days. Those cancellations did not cost 
the tourists, but they did cost the com- 
pany. Horses go right on eating, and wages 
don’t cease when it rains. There were some- 
where round 700 head of horses in the barns 
and corrals, and 100 men on the pay roll. 

Assume that a party of tourists set forth 
after the rain, intending to make a ten-day 
tour of the back-country chalets. At the 
end of the fifth day they drop down to 
some point that is touched by an auto road 
and decide to take a car back to the rail- 
road instead of completing the trip. Do 
they pay straight time for sending the 
horses back to the original point of depar- 
ture? They do not. The company has a 
horse depot at every such spot and the 
animals can operate out of one as well as 
another. 

Those are only a few of the points that 
illustrate the difference between conditions 
today, with one big company and central- 
ized authority, and those that prevailed 
when there were twenty-odd individual 
concessioners operating in the park. They 
also serve to show that the saddle-horse 
company is not quite the dread octopus 
that local prejudice would paint it. Rather, 
it is a great asset to all who would ride the 
trails. It is better from the standpoint of 
the efficiency of the service and the econ- 
omy to the average tourist. Also, the 
company will handle one traveler or 
twenty. An individual outfitter would 
turn down a single tourist in the hope of 
securing a larger party. The company can- 
not do that. Its contract with the park 
service does not read that way. 


No Grounds for Grievance 


It is a matter of record that every one of 
those twenty-odd concessioners was given 
an meppectny to join the company when it 

ing organized, their horses and 
equipment to be taken in at a liberal valua- 
tion. So if the company is actually a blood- 
sucking monopoly t to extract tourist dollars, 
why didn’t they join it? In fact, they have 
not the least grounds for a grievance; but 
the tourist who listens and has no means for 
determining the facts of the case is all too 
frequently misled, and accepts the wrong 
version—the transportation company is the 
octopus of the 

There are dozens of men on various 
sides of the park who assert for the benefit 
of all who will listen that the company 
denies local residents the right to make a 
living. This assertion is based upon the 
fact that an individual is not permitted to 
do livery business through the park with 
I inquired a bit about the prices 
that various local car owners would charge 
for a tour of the park. In each instance, 
when all expenses were figured, the tariff 
would have totaled from three to five times 
the cost of going through with the com- 
pany. Then I tried to hire a car on the 
drive-it-yourself basis. The season is short 
and cars were in tg demand. Any sort 
of rattletrap old bus that could cough its 
way through the hills would rent at from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars a day. Even- 
tually I phoned a garage in another town 
that was out of the tourist-resort belt and 
hired a car for twelve dollars a d It had 
been driven something over 20, miles. 
Remember, that was for the hire of the bare 
car itself and that al! expenses fell upon the 
rentee. The prevailing prices for a touring 
car with a driver ranged from fifty to 
seventy cents a mile. 

Contrast those prices with the rates 
charged by the ones: The tourist is 

iven a four-and-one-half-day trip, includ- 


ing some two hundred and “y miles of 


automobile Lape to all points of 
interest. 7S oe three good meals a 
day and is ho in comfortable camps at 
night —all for forty-five dollars. For fifty- 
four dollars he covers the same mileage, but 
is fed and housed in modern hotels instead 
of in camps. In either instance his entire 
trip costs about what a hundred-mile drive 
would cost in some local touring car with a 
driver. 

Some of the local men freely admitted 
that it — be impossible for individuals 
to meet the omeny rates, but advanced 
the theory that this very difference proved 
that individual livery business would not 
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constitute competition with the transporta- 
tion company; that only those who pre- 
ferred to spend the greater sum necessary 
to secure a private car would do so and the 
rest would go through in the regular way. 

This surmise, plausible and reasonable as 
it appears, fails to prove out. The company 
maintains an investment of several million 
dollars in the park, with but three months 
out of the year in which to realize upon it. 
For at least nine months in the year that 
investment is dormant, a dead weight, with 
considerable overhead for maintenance. If 
private livery interests were permitted to 
operate there would be scores of local car 
owners hauling tourists throughout the 
summer. Perhaps their total business 
would not be great, but the volume thus 
lost to the transportation company would 
prove sufficient to wipe out its margin of 
profit and render its continued operation 
impossible. 

Any way you view it, the present system 
operates for the greatest good to the great- 
est number. During the 1922 season the 
company handled 30,000 tourists at about 
one-third the price that individual livery- 
car owners would ask. 

There is also the added feature of con- 
venience. If a car breaks down another is 
dispatched to carry the occupants to their 
destination without additional cost. An 
individual liveryman would be unable to 
duplicate this and his passengers-must en- 
dure the delay necessary for him to secure 
repairs. The company must deadhead 
cars to any entrance, even if there are not 
enough outgoing tourists to fill them, for 
there may be new arrivals coming in by 
that particular gateway and cars must be 
there to meet them. If but one passenger 
descends from the train he is given the same 
service as if he were one of a party of 
twenty, even though one of the big com- 
pany busses could not operate at a profit 
with less than a dozen paying passengers 
aboard. 

The company maintains garages and is 
required to render service for all tourists 
going through in their own private cars. 

uring the 1922 season some 68,000 people 
toured the park in their own automobiles 
as against 30,000 that went through on the 
stages. On the whole, it appears that the 
park is really run for the people and not for 
the exclusive benefit of the company. 

Somewhat later in the summer I care- 
lessly missed the regular stages that travel 
from Lemoncove, California, to the Sequoia 
National Park, where a similar resentment, 
although not quite so intense, is expressed 
toward the transportation company. The 
regular fare is six dollars and fifty cents for 
each passenger by the company stages. A 
company car carried two of us to Three- 
rivers, about one-third of the distance, for 
two dollars each. From that point we were 
forced to depend on some private convey- 
ance, if one could be found. It could; and 
it cost us twenty-five dollars to cover the 
remaining miles to headquarters. The 
charge was not excessive—merely the rate 
an individual must charge if he continues 
in business. 


How They Hate Waste 


Now I’m against monopoly every time. 
We all are. Still, I’d prefer to pay a certain 
sum into the maw of the octopus rather 
than to tax myself twice to three times as 
much for the same service rendered by an 
individual. 

Such instances could be quoted pretty 
well all round the line. There will be that 
same divergence between the local com- 
plaints and the true merits of the situation 
in every instance. 

Then there is the matter of grazing that 
is a continual source of trouble round every 
national park. There are certain set for- 
mulas and slogans along this line as well, 
and they all sound convincing; yet in 
reality each is as rank a fallacy as those 
just explained. The grazing of any area is 

on the same old grounds of prac- 
ticality—-feed going to waste when it well 
might be converted into beef. It will be 
pointed out that the game has no economic 
value, while the grazing fees paid into the 
Treasury by stockmen would constitute a 
real asset. 

And we're a practical people, we Amer- 
icans. Maudlin sentiment can’t sway us 
from the paths of practical development. 
bie use that argument here too. 

iles of statistics could be quoted to 

prove the economic value of game under 

certain conditions, but there is a much 
(Continued on Page 46) 


























Wherever you are, on 
highway or boulevard, 
vok for the signature 
of the clinging, long- 
wearing Goodyear Ail- 
Weather ] read 
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Two men, \et us say, buy tires. 
One, thinking wholly of price, buys 
a make he has never heard of, on the 
strength of a so-called ‘discount.”’ 
The other buys a Goodyear Tire, 
in a straightforward transaction, 
nothing off. 

Who drives the better bargain? 


° ° ° 


Maybe the first man doesn’t know 
that the list prices on certain tires 
are fictitiously high, precisely to 
allow forthe*‘discount’’ he receives. 
Maybe he doesn’t know that in case 
of trouble his adjustment will be 
made on the basis of this high list 
price, with consequent disappoint- 
ment to himself. 

Maybe he doesn’t know that the 
price he paid for his unknown brand 
tire is actually or almost as much 
as he would have had to pay for a 
Goodyear. 


Maybe he doesn’t realize that a 


company like Goodyear, with its 


immense and economical produc- 
tion, can make and sell good tires 
as cheaply as anyone. 

° ° ° 
The man who buys the Goodyear 
Tire buys a reputable product, of 
known value and superior quality. 
He buys a tire sinewed with genu- 
ine long-staple cotton, armored 
with best quality rubber, embody- 
ing the most efficient construction 
yet devised. 
He buys a tire famed the world 
over for long and economical mile- 
age, distinguished everywhere for 
freedom from trouble. 
He buysalso the pledge of the dealer 
to give him the kind of service that 
will get out of that tire all the mile- 
age built into it at the factory. 

Siete are 
When you buy tires, think of these 
two men. 
Ask yourself, who drives the better 


bargain? 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Inc. 
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Automatically 


Today science is controlling 
the heat that provides winter 
comfort in half a million 
No one in these 
homes where the Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator is in- 
stalled ever bothers to look 
after draft or damper chains. 
There are none in evidence 
in any room. 


TReAAINNEAPOL/S” 
Heat REGULATOR 


The Heart ofthe Meating Plant” 


homes. 


is conveniently placed on the wall 
and forms a harmonious part of 
the decorative scheme. It is a 
beautifully designed and finished 
instrument —a thermostat with 
clock. This unit automatically 
maintains an even temperature; 
lowers temperature at night and 
raises it in the morning. The 
house is comfort- 

ably warm when 

you arise. 


The “Minneapolis” 


is a necessity for 
comfort and health. 
It saves many daily 
steps in winter. De- 
creases fuel bills. 


Quickly andeasily 
instatled in old ov 
neu hemes, onany 
typeof heating sys- 
tem burning any 
kind of fuel. Ag 
your heating man, 
Write for booklet, 
“TheConvenience 
of Comfort”. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2805 Fourth Avenue, So, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service branches in 20 principal cities. 


| East or West, and you will find t 
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| easier method. Write’ to the game authori- 


ou live 

t it is 
one of the few self-supporting departments 
of your state government, In four cases 
out of five it will prove to be not only self- 
supporting but profitable, netting a huge 
annual surplus which is turned back into 
the general state fund to help defray the 
expenses of nonproducing branches. n 
write for the figures of the annual revenue 
derived from grazing fees in all the national 
parks combined and you will find the sum 
insufficient to defray the operating costs of 
the Government for ten minutes. That will 
dispose of the revenue argument so far as it 
concerns you as an individual or as a unit 
of the American public. 

Even if those figures were reversed, there 
would still be no valid reason why the 
parks should be grazed. They are the 
property of the people as a whole. In 
1921 there were 568,612 of those people 
who motored through the parks in their 
own cars, All told, including those handled 
by the transportation companies, the num- 
ber would exceed 750,000, and those figures 
will be increased by a considerable margin 
in 1922. 

Every one of all those thousands of 
campers has the absolute right to demand 
a clean camp site. The parks were set 
aside for his pleasure. In order to deter- 
mine your own attitude toward the grazing 
of the national parks ask yourself this one 
question: Would you greler to camp with 
your family in a mountain meadow car- 
peted with flowers, and pitch your tent 
along the shores of some rushing trout 
stream, or would you rather find that 
meadow occupied by a dozen steers, used as 


ties of your own state, whether 


| a bed ground for a band of sheep, the coun- 


Controlled 


try grazed to the grass roots, the water 
holes befouled by cows—in fact, would you 
rather camp in a stock pasture with the 
natural accretion of unsightly clutter? 

Every city that even claims to be pro- 
gressive has its public parks where the chil- 
dren may play while their parents get a 
breath of fresh air. It would be an easy 
matter to point out the practical aspects of 
permitting near-by residents to pasture 
their cows and goats in the park since they 
live in the vicinity. The same arguments 
would apply, There is good feed going to 
waste when it might well be converted into 
meat and milk; and it is quite evident that 
the pasture fees would produce more rev- 
enue than the squirrels and the robins that 
nest in the park, Now if a dozen or so 
residents were to voice a continual uproar 
about the exclusion of their cows and goats 
from the park, and have one of their num- 
ber always barking at the city authorities 
about injustice and impracticality, you 
would consider the thing absolutely absurd. 

It is equally ridiculous to consider the 
claims of a hundred or so stoeckmen as 
against the rights and privileges of the 
750,000 people who visit the parks every 
year and those of the 100,000,000 people 
who own them. 


Make Your Own Decision 


When one considers them point by 
point, the answer to all these contentions is 
very apparent. The chief obstacle to such 


| detailed iy Say rests upon the fact 
| that we are, inc 


ividually and collectively, 
a busy people, without time for an ex- 
haustive analysis of each case as it appears. 
The scope and magnitude of the national 
park system is so vast that it is somewhat 
difficult to view it comprehensively in the 
same light by which one would consider the 
local city park at his door. That very vast- 
ness permits the nibblers to flaunt their 


‘| propaganda of false economics before the 


people and put their measures across b 
stressing the necessity of one point with 
such commotion and uproar as to cloud the 
publie’s perspective of the system as a 
whole. 

It has been remarked that the spoilers 
have a set formula for presenting their 
claims. There is an equally simple formula 
by which you may decide the merits of their 
contentions. 

Just take a look out across your own city 
park, View yourself as the personification 
of the citizenry and decide if it will benefit 
the general public to permit adjacent resi- 
dents to build summer shacks all through 
the park; if it will be best to dam the 
beautiful little lake in the center, flooding 
a part of the park during one season while 
for the rest of the year the receding waters 
will leave a festering mud flat, with acres 
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of decaying vegetation and dead trees, all 
in order that a local colony of market 
gardeners might increase their acreage of 
~~ and beans; if it would be advisable 
or a score of cows and goats to graze upon 
the grass and browse upon the flowers. 
Then view yourself as the personification 
of the American public. Whatever decision 
you have reached locally will apply na- 
tionally as well. That simple rule is all that 
you will need for your guidance in deter- 
mining your own pull on the national 
parks, and it will eliminate the necessity of 
wading through the interminable mass of 
detailism that accompanies every scheme 
of the nibblers in support of their economic 
fallacies. The two situations are quite 
analogous, 

Viewing the thing as a whole, it is equally 
simple to 1. %: of the clamorous asser- 
tions as to the vast productions possible 
under practical utilization of the parks. A 
few years back the favorite slogan in the 
campaign to dam all the lakes in every 
park and graze all closed areas as well as 
those already open was, “Produce more 
meat and help win the war.” Now it is, 
“Help feed the world.” We are told that if 
we withhold our consent we are taking 
the food from the mouths of babes. There 
are slogans such as this: ‘‘A given amount 
of feed will produce so much meat, and good 

rass is going to waste."’ These among a 
ost of other patriotic practicalities. 


Financial Facts and Fallacies 


One of the largest stock growers of Cali- 
fornia recently made the assertion that he 
could produce more beef on two sections of 
alfalfa land in the San Joaquin Valley than 
could be produced by grazing the Sequoia 
National Park and the whole of the pro- 
posed extension. That observation was 
not mere surmise on his part, but a state- 
ment of what he knew. Both the extension 
and the park itself are grazed, and» have 
been for years, and he has run his cows 
there. He also owns alfalfa land, so the 
figures from either angle are available to 
him. No one has disputed his assertion. 
There are 1100 square miles in the Sequoia 
Park and the proposed extension. Taking 
his figures as a basis, it is clear that some 
thirty or forty sections of alfalfa land will 
produce more beef than the grazing of all 
the national parks combined. Bear in 
mind that the grazing season is short in the 
parks, averaging but three months out of 
the year, on account of the snow, and that 
what stock is grazed there during that 
period must be fed throughout the rest of 
the year. Therefore, viewed from the 
standpoint of increased national production 
the same slogans and assertions would 
apply with equal weight in advocating the 
pasturing of city parks from the standpoint 
of increased local production. 

All the various contentions of dis- 
gruntled local individuals, all the propa- 
ganda advanced by the nibblers to further 
their projects, and every last one of the 
various slogans designed for the purpose of 
bunking you out of some area that is yours 
by every right in the world—all are sheer 
fabrications. 

Mr. Horace M., Albright, of the national 
park service, has long realized the necessity 
of answering financial fallacies with finan- 
cial facts and placing them before the 
people of various localities in the vicinity of 
the parks. Through his efforts I have be- 
fore me the detailed report of the superin- 
tendent of every national park in the 
system, a survey of the money expended 
by tourists in and around the parks durin 
the season just past. The figures, in cold 
dollars and cents, are staggering. Various 
chambers of commerce, at Mr. Albright’s 
suggestion, have conducted a detailed 
analysis of the amount of money expended 
by tourists passing through their towns on 
the way to or from adjacent parks and I 
have a great stack of the reports from the 
organizations. 

One little town, situated in a sparsely 
populated country and a two-days’ drive 
from a park, but on the direct route, testi- 
fies to $51,000 expended with the merchants 
by the automobile tourists who stopped in 
the town’s free camp grounds. From a 
town situated a day’s drive on the far side 
of the same park comes the report that if 
tourist travel increases in the next five 
years as it has in the past it will constitute 
the town’s chief source of income. This 
same strain persists through scores of testi- 
monials from various chambers of com- 
merce and constitutes the keynote of 
hundreds of clippings from various local 
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newspapers in the vicinity of the different 
parks. With this material at his command, 
Mr. Albright is in a position to lay aside 
the lament that the bison has been swept 
from the plains, which has been the chief 
plea for conservation in the past, and to 
place before you the reason, in dollars and 
dimes, just why the parks should be pre- 
served intact for the future. : 

Now for a few points aside from economic 
considerations: The recreational advan- 
tages which the parks supply for close to 
1,006,000 people annually, it must be con- 
ceded, is at least a slight point in favor of 
their being conserved. Thousands of fam- 
ilies camp in them throughout the summer. 
Most of the parks afford the finest fishing 
to be found anywhere in the Western hills, 
and an intelligent system of restocking 
assures a future md. for the millions of 
our people that are devotees of the rod and 
fly. They operate as vast game preserves 
to restock the surrounding country for 
those other millions who would go afield 
with rifle or shotgun. 

More than all these, the parks have 
served to bring the far corners of our coun- 
try into close touch. They have helped to 
batter down sectional differences and preju- 
dices of long standing. Dispute it if you 
will, but while political spellbinders are ap- 
pealing to class prejudice and to sectional 
difference of interests the national parks 
are wearing away those same barriers. 

It is not only the groups of nibblers 
round the parks that are afflicted with the 
local viewpoint as against the national. 
Ours is a vast country, and it is almost a 
country-wide characteristic to gauge the 
world by our own particular locality. Some 
of the most hidebound of all provincials 
hail from the city of New York. 

If a Missouri farmer were to accost a 
Boston professor on the streets of Chicago, 
slapping him on the back while he addressed 
him with easy familiarity and advised 
him against stopping at the big hotel on 
the corner, the gods of propriety would be 
sorely outraged. Each would go his way, 
respectively convinced that Boston and 
Missouri were rotten places to hail from. 
Should a polished New Jerseyite grasp a 
Texas cattleman by the elbow on the streets 
of Denver and invite him to come along 
and take a look at the city hall, the Texan 
would reach for his gun. He has quit buy- 
ing city halls long ago. 

‘but let the man from New Jersey stroll 
through an automobile camp and invite the 
Texan to go over and have a peek at the 
falls, and he’ll go. Later he will tell his 
friends back in Texas that New Jersey folk 
have been much maligned; that there are 
a few that are actually human, once you 
get under the crust; and the New Jersey 
man will have discovered that the Texan is 
an intelligent, broad-gauge citizen who 
knows a lot of things that are worthwhile. 


Cross Sections of America 


If the Missourian should help the Bos- 
tonian extract his car from a mudhole or 
camp next to him in some park, they will 
part, each with a better understanding of 
= other and of the locality that produced 
um, 

Any summer evening in any camp ground 
in any national park will furnish the most 
representative cross section of American 
civilization. It is the common meeting 
ground of all levels of society from every 
corner of a great nation, and undoubtedly 
presents a picture of real democracy that 
would be hard to duplicate in any other 
environment. Such meetings as those just 
described are actually occurring a thousand 
times a day in the parks and on the high- 
ways leading to them, occurring ten thou- 
sand times every summer evening in the 
camp grounds. 

With well over 500,000 souls touring 
from park to park annually, such meetings 
are inevitable. All through the summer 
there was evidence of it on every hand; the 
Northerner swapping fish stories with the 
Southerner round the camp fire; Easterner 
exchanging travel experiences with West- 
erner; magnate going over road maps with 
laborer, and farmer trading hunting yarns 
with the chap from the city; the lady from 
Topeka speaks of her babies to the lady 
from Peoria, and the merchant from Wheel- 
ing wrangles with the miner from Butte 
over the respective merits of their Aire- 
dales and collies. Producer, manufacturer 
and distributor clash in a hot-headed argu- 
ment over the relative share of the profits 
which should accrue to each one, thresh it 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Indoor Comfort for Outdoor Wear 


To be sure of the utmost value—the longest service— 
in rubber footwear, look for the name Firestone. 


It carries the pledge of highest quality from an organiza- 
tion that holds the unquestioned confidence of the public. 


It stands for the accurate knowledge of rubber com- 
pounds and correct footwear design gained through thirty- 
seven successful years of manufacture. It assures you the 
best both in materials and workmanship. 


Firestone-Apsley Rubber Footwear gives you absolute 

protection against cold, damp feet. Thousands are pur- 

LOOK FOR THE chasing this superior brand, influenced by the trusted and 
ORANGE LABEL familiar mark of quality it carries. 


Safeguard the health of the entire family by providing 
each member with Firestone-Apsley Rubber Footwear. 
Reputable wholesalers and retailers give it their unqualified 
endorsement. 
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Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, Canvas Footwear, 
Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heels 


Hudson, Mass. 
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The name that earned fame through 
thousands of hours of wonderful entertainment! 


HE name that means better pictures to 
the people who see pictures for enter- 
tainment and the people of exhibit pictures 
for a living. 
Not founded on just a few successes but 
on more than a thousand, over years. 
Successes such as the great pictures of 
Paramount's famous 41 released during the 
past six months—“Manslaughter,” “Blood and 
Sand,” “The Old Homestead,” “To Have and 
To Hold,” “The Young Rajah, ” “Clarence,” 
“Ebb Tide.” 
Today no good thea- 
tre will make up its Saag 


program until it knows what Paramount has 
in store. 

Back of this name and this fame are an 
intense ideal and much the largest organi- 
zation in the industry. An ideal expressed 
by high standards of production in every 
Paramount Picture—an organization unique 
in power, finance and personnel, 

—and yet, you-may miss the benefits un- 
less you choose your pictures by the brand 
name Paramount! 

Anunromantic thin 
f) perhaps, but whaeehrill 
“fee? ing results it ensures! 
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See the two- ~page 
color announcement in 
The Saturday Evenin 
Post of January os 
—- list of Para- 
mount’s Super 39, for 
release between Febru- 
ary Ist and August Ist, 
1923. 
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out round the camp fire till midnight and 
go fishing together at daylight. Radical, 
conservative and reactionary engage in a 
brookside debate and let the bacon and 
biscuits burn to a crisp while each one 
learns something that leads him to modify 
his previous views. A million times every 
summer men from different sections, from 
different walks of life and with opposite 
views and interests are meeting round those 
camp fires and finding a common ground of 
understanding and appreciation. 

We have listened to vast volumes of 
political unfurling of the flag and the call 
to uphold Americanism, but without any 
definite exposition of what Americanism 
consists of, except that for that particular 
occasion it consists of indorsing whatever 
views the unfurler was advocating at the 
time— vote for Perkins or for Jones. Next 
time it would mean something else. I 
have always felt at a loss to define it. But 
if Americanism consists of a general sympa- 
thetic singleness of outlook and standards, 
of the opportunity to learn and a willing- 
ness to understand the other man’s side cf 
capital and labor, Utah and North Caro- 
lina, living wage and dying superstitions, 
farmer and city dweller, world peace, a 
third party, the money trust and the price 
of prunes, and tends toward a more mu- 
tual consideration of these problems in a 
personal, man-to-man way, but on the 
country-wide basis; if it consists of leveling 
the barriers of class consciousness and sec- 
tional differences, promotes real democracy 
and the development of a broad national 
outlook in place of the hidebound local 
slant—if Americanism consists of any or 
all these things, then the ten thousand 
camp fires that twinkle on every summer 
night in our national parks constitute the 
most potent factor that is working for its 
advancement today. 

All of which brings us to the question of 
just what Americanism and the great 
American ideal really is. I never could 
seem to isolate the idea and pin it down on 
a definable basis until one day when I was 
footing it along a trail in the Sierras some 
five days’ pack from the nearest wagon 
road. A man reclined against a log by the 
trail, and when I joined him he gave me the 
benefit of his reflections. He had traveled 
far and had spent long periods in various 
lands from the Malay Archipelago to the 
Arctic. He had visited countries where 
new civilizations were rising and lands 
where ancient civilizations had fallen into 
decay. He knew their history and pointed 
out that in each instance they had risen 
to supremacy while their people retained 
physical strength and virility; had en- 
dured throughout that period in which 
popular worship had been accorded to the 
leader who combined physical prowess with 
mental ability rather than to the ruler en- 
dowed only with craft in statesmanship 
and commercial farsightedness, but with- 
out the physical qualifications to fire the 
popular imagination. That decadence had 
set in when the public interest in contests 
of physical skill had been replaced by a 
popular turning to less strenuous and more 
enervating amusements; when absolute 
materialism and the amassing of riches, 
instead of following or accompanying 
physical conquest and supremacy as for- 
merly, had become the sole national objec- 
tive and thereby automatically defeated 
its own end. Throughout-all history no 
movement of any great magnitude with 
materialism as the one objective, unaccom- 
panied by some popular idealism as the 
moving spirit behind it, has ever attained 
more than fleeting success. For the two 
must go hand in hana. There must be a 
rational balance between them. 


To Keep the Outdoor Spirit Alive 


“The great American ideal should al- 
ways stand as it does today,” he said; 
“‘our love for the great outdoors and our 
worship of the leader with both brains and 
brawn—the outdoor hero with all that the 
symbol implies.” 

And when you consider it, that symbol 
implies a great deal. We look to the leader 
who excels in physical prowess and courage, 
coupled with a sound knowledge of prac- 
tical affairs; the man who is the personifi- 
eation of fair play in the realm of physical 
contest and A carries that same sense of 
sportsmanship and square shooting into his 
business relations, into his home, and makes 
it the basis of his national outlook. The 
man who cherishes an ideal, the code of 
fair play that is the basis of all contests on 


the field of sport, will turn that same side 
toward the question of world relations and 
all else in between. That symbol, in its 
broader aspects, covers everything worth- 
while; and in the final analysis it is exactly 
the spirit that every American parent is 
striving to implant in son and daughter 
today. 

That was my first meeting with Col. 
John White, there on the log in the Sierras. 
When asked what would constitute the 
most likely factor to keep this outdoor 
spirit alive, he replied without hesitation: 

“The national parks and their preserva- 
tion in a pristine state. At the present 
rate of increase in our population, and the 
rush of development, the present genera- 
tion will see the end of the real outdoors 
except in a made-over sort of way. We will 
have to hold some bits intact in our na- 
tional parks.” 

Look at it from any angle you choose, 
economic or recreational, sentimental, prac- 
tical or idealistic, and the national park 
system is a tremendous asset, a heritage 
which should be handed down intact to 
your son and mine. The spot where I met 
Colonel White was one of the very few 
places left in our country today where a 
man can follow a trail and get more than a 
single day’s ride away from the sound of an 
automobile siren; and this fact brings us 
again to the consideration of that balance 
that is so necessary in personal and na- 
tional affairs, as it Should be in the affairs 
of an institution if its contirued success is 
to be assured. This is also true of the 
national parks. 


The Views of Extremists 


Extremists frequently defeat their own 
ends. The rabid conservationist insists that 
never a lake should be dammed, a tree cut 
or a shot fired at game in the hills. The 
overzealous reclamationist follows a code 
which could well be lumped thus: ‘Flood 
half the world and drain the rest.” Sim- 
ilarly extreme views are expressed on either 
end of forestry, game and grazing problems. 
It may be summed up that one faction be- 
lieves that everything down to the last 
brook, bird or landscape should remain as 
Nature left it, while the opposite line-up 
ardently desires that not one thing, no 
watercourse, thicket or mountain fastness 
shall remain unaltered. Either stand is 
equally absurd and untenable. 

A vast amount of good has resulted from 
irrigation; thousands of homes have been 
made available and production enormously 
increased. Deserts have bloomed under the 
magic touch of flood waters stored in man- 
made reservoirs. This program should and 
will be carried on. But the day has not 
come when our national parks must fall 
prey to the reclamationists. Aside from all 
less material issues, and even though the 
dollar sign be accepted as the only basis 
worthy of consideration, there still remain 
purely economic facts that upset their 
claims when they would invade the parks. 

The same is true of the game. The ex- 
treme conservationists who insist that 
never a shot be fired must be overruled. In 
the final analysis a game preserve should 
not serve merely the sentimental object of 
preserving certain spécies. It must do 
that, too, of course; but it should be oper- 
ated with the eventual restocking of the 
surrounding country as the final objective. 
We now have an efficient system of restock- 
ing our lakes and streams with fish, not 
with the idea that they should remain for- 
ever in the waters, but for the purpose of 
providing sport and food for the millions 
of fishing enthusiasts. We are coming to 
the point where game preserves must be 
operated with much the same purpose in 
view. Restrictive measures must not tend 
toward the final elimination of all shooting, 
as the extremists would have it, but toward 
a sustained or increased supply of game for 
the benefit of those other millions who 
would go afield with rifle and shotgun. 
Aside from the recreational value, aside 
from the economic value of the millions of 
pounds of meat furnished annually by our 
fish and game, these outings in search of 
them tend toward keeping alive our na- 
tional love of the outdoors, which is a part 
of our heritage and which should be en- 
couraged, not crushed. 

The national park service is aware of 
these things from every standpoint, rang- 
ing from the idealistic to the economic, and 
is shaping the organization’s policies ac- 
cordingly. The purpose of its existence is 
to make the parks accessible to the greatest 
number of people at the least possible cost, 
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but in order to balance and round out park 
functions and activities it will become 
necessary to modify somewhat the former 
policies directed toward that end. Certain 
localities exhibited a tendency toward 
making popularized resorts of the parks in 
their vicinity, with the result that they 
were built up with the popular-amusement 
idea as the chief groundwork. Pool halls 
and bowling alleys, swimming pools and 
tennis courts, vaudeville, dance halls and 
Wild West shows were featured among 
other things. There is no harm in these and 
we patronize them. Neither do we abhor 
the merry-go-round, the snake charmer or 
the trained seals. They’re only a step be- 
yond the others, and why should they not 
be installed as well? With no definite line 
drawn in the matter of concessions, the 
doll rack, the wild man of Borneo and the 
— i calf may easily follow the rest. 

We all attend that sort of thing, but 
aren’t the national parks too magnificent 
to be cheapened to the level of the hurdy- 
gurdy and the side show? Once they had 
attained that point, they would auto- 
matically destroy their own novelty, which 
attracts the million or so annual tourists 
today. Why go to a national park in 
search of a jazz resort when we can find one 
right at home in any city or any village 
from coast to coast? 

Here enters again the group of local 
nibblers. Having been finally convinced 
against their will that a park is a great 
economic asset to the adjacent country, 
they desist in their efforts to wreck it and 
insist upon their right, as local residents, to 
help popularize it by means of the scenic 
railroad or the roadside hot-dog cart and 
all known concessions in between. 

The park service has taken a decided 
stand against this method. At a recent 
conference of all the park superintendents 
it was pointed out by one of them that the 
chief problem was to “develop the parks 
without devitalizing them; to make them 
accessible, popular, but not commonplace 
or vulgar. The parks will fail in the pur- 
pose for which they were created if their 
natural beauties may not be enjoyed in un- 
hurried peace and quiet. The number of 
visitors should and will steadily in- 
crease. . . . Libraries, park museums 
and free Nature-guide services, through the 
auspices of competent park naturalists, 
should be placed at the disposal of visitors 
to help them understand and appreciate 
the natural objects and various phenomena 
of the parks, rather than to provide the 
regular run of resort amusements.” 


A Balanced Park System 


Mr. Albright and Colonel White are 
standing pat on that platform and will no 
doubt soon draft a set of regulations draw- 
ing a definite line as to the sort of conces- 
sions to be granted. 

The present policies of the park service 
extend even beyond that. Our wilderness 
is vanishing at so swift a rate that even the 
present generation will see the day when 
there will be no considerable area left where 
we can enjoy the real outdoors except per- 
haps through the medium of popularized 
witleinaas resorts, commercialized fishing 
waters and club-owned hunting coverts. 
When that day dawns it will be the few 
virgin stretches that will have the call. 
Their sheer novelty will attract; and the 
time is not far distant when any spot where 
a man may penetrate a day’s travel from 
an automobile road without crossing an- 
other will be a novelty indeed. 

With this certainty in view, it is known 
that to round out and balance the national 
park system, to make it a perfect whole 
wherein every citizen of the nation, no 
matter what his preferences, may find his 
chosen land, there must be retained some 
few stretches of virgin country, certain 
areas already within park boundaries, or 
by additions to present reservations 
wilderness playgrounds set aside to remain 
as such for all time. The park system will 
then be balanced, suitable for all--modern 
camps and hotels to suit the most fastidious 
and with price ranges within the limits of 
every pocketbook; thousands of miles of 
automobile roads that will tap the scenic 
marvels of the world. For those who would 
take the regular summer-resort amuse- 
ments with their outings there will be the 
one or two parks that are already being de- 
veloped along those lines; free camp 
grounds for the millions of motorists. And 
now to save the stretches where those other 
millions may follow the back-countr 
trails on horseback or on foot through 
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virgin mountain fastnesses that have not 
been pierced by the scenic railroad; where 
they may sleep in the open beyond the 
sound of the auto horn and launch their 
canoes on mountain lakes that are not 
hemmed in by summer cabins—a pack-trail 
park! Then, indeed, will the edifice of the 
national park system stand complete. 

If we are to save these few last bits of 
wilderness that still remain intact it must 
be at once; right now, not some other time. 
If you think that there are many spots 
where one may find himself a two-days’ 
hike from an automobile road just set forth, 
as I did, and spend four months in search 
of them. If you doubt that the wilderness 
is passing for all time, that the last few 
bits are being swiftly develo; and de- 
stroyed, you should have st with me on 
the shores of Jennie Lake two years ago. 

Sixty miles from the nearest railroad, its 
shores framed in virgin forest while its 
placid surface reflected the ra; , snow- 
capped pinnacles of the Grand Teton that 
towers 6000 feet above, it seemed the most 
primitive, peaceful spot of all, the symbol 
of the best that was left of all the great 
outdoors. Two giant buil moose left the 
timber and waded out among the moss- 
grown bowlders that studded the outlet, 
a picture of the primeval solitude with the 
Grand Teton brooding over it. We returned 
the past summer, eager to know its charm 
again, and we found a picnic ground where, 
on the preceding day, there had been a band 
concert and a barbecue! 

This is merely an incident to illustrate 
the fact that the wilderness is vanishing 
and the pace is fast. Shall we let it go for 
all time or shall we save a few last bits? 
If we would have our wilderness play- 
grounds, our pack-trail parks, the time is 
now. 

I have heard but two objections voiced 
against the feasibility of a pack-trail park. 
One dealt with the fact that motoring had 
become so popular and was increasing at 
such a rate that it would be impossible to 
set aside an area where automobile high- 
ways were prohibited; that the motorist 
would not permit it; so I canvassed per- 
haps a hundred automobile tourists from 
time to time during the past six months 
and found that those same motorists will 
be the potential patrons of the pack-trail 

arks, once they have been set aside and 
ome known as such, 

Almost without exception, they voiced 
their approval of a few wilderness preserves 
and expressed a hope that they themselves 
might visit them. 


The Need of a Pack-Trail Park 


The automobile has enabled millions to 
get away from the congested centers, re- 
acted to implant the love of the outdoors 
in their hearts and provided the means 
whereby they may reach that outdoors and 
enjoy it. After reaching it in their cars, 
and following highways through mountain 
fastnesses, it creates a desire to leave the 
car behind and penetrate deeper into that 
maze of hills. A strange paradox surely, but 
this supercivilized invention is the chief 
argument for, not against, the preservation 
of a few wilderness playgrounds. The'motor- 
| ist of today is the potential visitor of the 
pack-trail park tomorrow. You're a motor- 
ist yourself and you know it for a fact. 

he other objection revolves round the 
assertion that a pack-trail park would con- 
| stitute a rich man’s playground. That 
ae age 9 travel is too expensive for the big 
| bulk of the people. Another paradox here. 

Look back ten years or less, when the poor 

man and the man of moderate means took 
| their trips afield on horseback or on foot 
| and the automobile was considered the 

plaything of the rich. When the first few 
| parks were oper.ed to automobiles it roused 
the cry of “privilege’’ and the assertion 
that it would turn them into the rich man’s 
playground. A few short years, and lo! 
the suggestion of a park from which auto- 





‘| mobiles would be prohibited and all travel 


| necessarily be by horse or foot, and the 
same contentions are trotted out against it! 
How times do change! 

Even so, it is true that travel by pack 
train is expensive if that constitu the 
whole substance of the problem, which, 
however, it does not. The trails in a wilder- 
ness park would be available to all. Any 
man could follow them as finance or fancy 
dictated. All through the summer we met 
them, these wilderness lovers, following the 
trails in out-of-the-way stretches. We met 
one party whose pack outfit could not have 
cost much less than a hundred dollars a 
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day. In the Sierras of California we met 
one man with a single mule. He had been 
out two months at a cost of thirty cents a 


day. 

In the same country we met three college 
girls with their entire camp outfit packed 
on a single burro; later, two college pro- 
fessors, each with a pack on his back. In 
Glacier Park a dozen girls hiked through 
together and stopped overnight at the 
chalets. Near the Yellowstone Park we 
passed the camp of thirty Eastern girls 
who were packing through the hills with a 
big outfit of horses and guides. On the far 
side of the park, in Jackson’s Hole, we met 
a ane party of six girls from a California 
school. The parties varied widely in num- 
bers. A hiking club, three hundred strong, 
followed the Sierra trails on foot for thirty 
days, while a string of pack mules carried 
their bedding and supplies. The cost was a 
trifle over two dollars a day apiece. 

In Northern Arizona, some two hundred 
miles south of the railroad, we met a col- 
lege — with a pack on his back, swing- 
ing along as if distance meant not one thing 
in his carefree life. 

That is a cross section of what could be 
expected in a pack-trail park—parties rang- 
ing from a single individual to 300 in num- 
bers, expenses ranging from thirty cents to 
$100 a day—and supplies ample evidence 
that any man could travel its trails as 
simply or as extravagantly as he chose, the 
same as he can follow the dictates of his 
own means and inclinations in traveling any 
of the parks today. 


Possible Park Additions 


There are at least three wilderness areas, 
each adjacent to some present park, that 
should be taken into the system to make it 
perfect and complete. In the matter of 
extensions, too, there must be a certain 
balance and proportion. We cannot take 
any vast area of our public domain and 
insist that it remain undeveloped. By far 
the greater part of it should be left in the 
national forests or in that portion of the 
— lands that is open to settlement by 
homesteading. That is essential. After 
taking in those few proposed extensions 
the national-park system will have at- 
tained its ultimate proportions, beyond 
which it should not expect to go. But it 
should most certainly have those addi- 
tions. If it is to have them it must be at 


once. 

The Kaibab Forest, ranging from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred-odd miles 
south of the railroad, is one of the few 
available tracts left that will serve for a 
wilderness reserve. Yet for all its distance 
from transportation, there were immediate 
steps taken toward opening it for bids as 
soon as there was a suggestion that a strip 
of the Kaibab country be set aside as a 
pack-trail park. At least one big lumber 
company sent its cruisers in to make a 
tentative estimate of the stumpage with a 
view to buying the timber for future log- 
ging operations. That timber can be sold 
by departmental authority, and once the 
deal has been concluded it is lost to us be- 
yond recall. There is a wilderness area also 
in the high Sierras of California, a land of 
surpassing beauty and of little commercial 
value. 

As these various measures are called to 
your attention, and some of them are up 
now, they will be accompanied by the usual 
mass of data, economic and recreational, 
appeals both to practicality and to senti- 
ment, all set forth on either side. In this 
matter, too, there is a simple, one-track 
formula by which you may determine your 
side of the question without cluttering up 
your time wading through a maze of details. 

Personify yourself as the American pub- 
lic. The area under advisement belongs to 
you. Whether it goes to one department or 
another, whether it goes to private con- 
cessioners and is exploited for the benefit 
of the few, whether it is traded about or 
sold under the hammer, the transaction is 
presumably conducted in your behalf, 
since you are the sole owner of the tract. 
Its disposition, one way or another, may 
carry sublime content or rouse black de- 
spair in bureaucratic minds; the question 
of its administration may matter somewhat 
to departmental authorities, and so on. 
But all that is mere conversation so far as 
you’re concerned. You own it! So the only 
thing that matters a straw to you is what 
you wish to do with it. It’s just as simple 
as that. 

If you do go into the details, regard them 
nationally, not locally, and do not allow the 
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economic representations of the nibblers to 
cloud your perspective. Bear in mind that 
most of these areas have small commercial 
possibilities; that the one tract which has 
any considerable value—that strip of the 
Kaibab Forest which is being considered 
for a possible park—could be sold outright 
and the whole cash price would scarcely 
defray the expenses of the Government for 
a period of two weeks. With that in mind, 
the figures of possible timber sale and other 
commercial suppositions will show up very 
small, 

Remember, too, that there will be no loss 
in holding these few areas intact. You'll 
still own them. If you decide that you 
want them reserved as pack-trail parks 
speak up and say that you do. But you'll 
have to speak in a voice of sufficient volume 
to make yourself understood. 

The present personnel of the national 
park service includes men who are spend- 
ing all their time and much of their own 
private fortunes in an effort to keep the 
parks intact; others who could command 
far greater material returns from any cor- 
poration for their services. A little group 
of public-spirited men stand behind them. 
These men frequently become discouraged. 
The siktes ap through them or behind 
them and put over some measure that 
whittles one more nick out of the corner- 
stone of the system. If they had been 
quitters they would have quit long since 
and the nibblers would have had free rein 
in the parks. The present personnel may 
change, must change in the natural course 
of events, and those who are next in charge 
of the parks may institute different policies. 
Each park may become a little political 
bailiwick of its own, with all that would 
mean in the way of patronage to conces- 
sioners. Certain policies should become 
laws—the absolute cessation of further pri- 
vate ownership in the parks; the shutting 
down of grazing, starting immediately on a 
percentage decrease that would clear the 
parks of cows and sheep at the end of five 
years, breaking that hold of the grazing in- 
terests for all time rather than to strengthen 
it by conceding one small area after an- 
other year by year; definite restrictions as 
to the nature and number of concessions; 
the exclusion of automobile roads in cer- 
tain areas—and thereafter they could be 
altered only by legislative action, and 
not merely by departmental authority as 
it is at present. 


A Pioneers’ Memorial 


How can we know but that in the near 
future some new departmental head may 
hold opposite views—may coincide with 
the nibblers’ local outlook and grant their 
demands? We'll be helpless to stop him 
unless in the meantime these things have 
been drafted as laws. Then it would require 
an act of Congress, not merely depart- 
mental executive permission, before any 
little group of predatory local interests 
could work their will. 

The national-park system is the greatest 
thing of its kind in the world. It is our 
heritage. If we are to relinquish it, let us 
at least accord it the respect of doing it at 
once and allow it to collapse with one grand 
crash instead of permitting the nibblers to 
gnaw the heart out of it till it stands as an 
empty shell. It is far too magnificent an 
institution for so inglorious a fate. 

All that is asked is our intelligent inter- 
est, understanding and support. We take a 
keen daily interest in tariffs and treaties, 
subsidies and shipping boards, as we un- 
doubtedly should. Why not accord the 
same normal interest to the problem of our 
national parks? 

We spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for memorials and monuments for our 
departed great. Every village from coast 
to coast has a memorial to honor some 
great leader who has gone out and con- 
quered—for those who conquered in peace 
and war, in the realm of business, in science 
and in art. The greatest conquerors of all 
are the pioneers who conquered the wilder- 
ness to the end that all those others might 
follow and build homes. Why not a 
memorial for them, and what more fitting 
monument than the preservation of a few 
bits of that wilderness as they first saw it? 

Let us set these few pack-trail parks 
aside and dedicate them to the pioneers. 
Then your son and mine may visit them 
and follow the back-country trails as the 
first Americans followed them. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of ar 
ticles by Mr. Evarts. The second wiil appear in an 
early issue. 
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'“Tt did you no harm, and testified to 
my respectability —that’s right, eh, Lew? 
Anything more?” 
struck a match to light his cigarette, 
and I saw his face; saw the woman’s, too— 
just for a fraction of a second. 
“You've got a young girl in your outfit— 
secretary or something. What’s the great 


idea?”’ 

The colonel laughed softly. 

“*Min’s been talking, eh? Jealous. Well, 
Lew, it’s like this: Men grow old and it 
doesn’t matter. Looks are not my asset. 
They are, in the case of Min. There’s no 
sense in seeing these — sentimentally. 

a card man loses his fingers he’s fin- 
ished, isn’t he? When Min loses her 
looks—well, be sensible. I can’t work with 
a plain woman. She’s got to hook first 
time, Lew. Isn’t that common sense? 
It’s tough on Min, but I’m going to play 
fair, She’s got a big roll coming to her.” 

“What about the girl? She’s a decent 
woman and a countrywoman of mine,” 
said Lew. 

Hoyle laughed again. 

“We won't argue. She’s a mighty nice 
girl, and when she’s a little wiser than she 
is at present—anyway, we're not going to 
quarrel.” 

I saw the dark figure of Lew. He was 
= back with both his elbows on the 
rail. 

“T never quarrel with a man who keeps 
his gun in his hand all the time,” he said, 
and I think that one struck home, for the 
colonel moved, kind of startled. 

“ Besides,” said Lew, “I’m not actually 
in this. Off you go, Min. I want a chat 
about this Father Christmas notion.” 

He took the arm of the colonel, and they 
went for’ard, and I followed Mrs. Markson 
down the deck. The first person I went to 
see was the chief purser. I don't want to 
say anything against the chief pursers of 
the Starcuna line, but all I can say is that 


the intimate approach to her bedroom; 
were they lovers and had he thrown her 
over; or had she withdrawn from him; or 
was it still going on? You can see now why 
this anxious mother introduced the name 
of Charlie Bonsal. Was she to find her 
daughter after all these years, only to 
learn that the girl loved an adventurer? 

She probed delicately, knowing it the 
wrong moment but too anxious to delay. 
She had to be guarded lest her interest 
should appear unreasonably great, and 
therefore suspicious. She lifted vague hope 
to almost eager certainty in the heart of 
Jeanne, and she made Jeanne’s future 
pivot on Charlie Bonsal. 

“Will he b in?” Jeanne’s eyes grew 
hard as she asked this ungenerous ques- 
tion. “I’m sorry,” she said quickly, “but 
so many ——” 

“T know,” interrupted Mrs. Shortbridge. 
“We all seem to be thrust right into your 
life, and it is very hard for you. Bargain? 
I don’t understand. If you mean ——— Oh, 
you know he is above that. No man that 
you or I could know would do that.” 

Jeanne drooped her eyes. 

“Just remember this, my dear,’’ Mrs. 
Shortbridge said as she rose: ‘The treasure 
heap doesn’t count for you any more— 
not seriously, I mean.”” She placed a hand 
on Jeanne’s shoulder as the girl looked up, 
questioning. “I thought it perversity, 
timidity, wrong training, anything you 
like, that chained you to your island. Now 
we know. The chain is broken.” 

“You are not sure,” Jeanne said with a 
sigh, —— her head to the hand that 
pressed her cheek. 

“Charlie Bonsal will snap it,’’ was the 
confident answer. 

Mrs. Shortbridge stooped, kissed her 
daughter on the forehead and hurried 
away, lest she break down. But she had no 
time for ae _~ walked sentry on = 
west veranda, to intercept an antagonistic 
Bonsal, who might not have been searching 
at all. “He is,” she said to herself. “He 
knows the tale a lie and he would rush to 
prove it so.” 

When Bonsal appeared she almost ran 
to him. He would have her without 
speaking, but she caught his arm. She 
looked into his hostile eyes. 
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if there’s one with the brain of a Napoleon 
I’ve never sailed with him. 

Our chief purser at the time was a man 
who thought in about fifty phrases, one of 
which I've told you. “Do nothing tpg 
tate,” was another. “ Dereliction of duty,” 
was also a great favorite. I don’t know 
what it means and I'll bet he didn’t either. 

“It’s an extraordinary story,” he said, 
“and I'll report the matter to the captain 
first thing in the morning. We must do 
nothing precipitate. But what were you 
doing on the boat deck, Jenks? Smoking? 
That was a dereliction of duty, surely! 
However, we'll wait until the morning. 
I was certain the missing property would 
be found. Matter raust occupy space.” 

I was so agitated and put out that I went 
out to the promenade deck and helped the 
steward on duty stack up the chairs and 
collect the rugs and the library books. 
It was getting late, and I spotted Miss 
Colport and the captain very close together 
and looking over the rail. I sup the 
sea was vaster than ever that night, for if 
they weren’t holding hands then I’m inex- 
perienced. I can tell hand holders a mile 
off. Farther along the deck were Mrs. 
Markson and Julius talking together. 

It was late and some of the bulkhead 
lights were out. I saw the second officer 
coming along the deck in his heavy over- 
coat and sea boots, and at that minute 
something flashed past the rail. 

I heard the shriek, and then the second 
officer yelled, ‘‘ Man overboard!” 

He sprang to the rail, lifted up a buoy, 
and flung it as the Ceramic heeled over to 
port and the engines rang astern. 

“The calcium light’s not burning,” 
shouted the second officer, and racing 
along the deck he flung over a second buoy. 
It hardly touched the water before it 
burst into a n flame. 

“That works all right. What was wrong 
with the other?” asked the second officer. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“You have succeeded,” she murmured, 
breathin deeply, her voice shaking. 

“In what?” he demanded roughly. 

“You went to Cepara Turnquest’s 
mother first, to others perhaps. You found 
those who saw her brought here as a baby. 
You have proved it a childish lie.” 

“What do you care?” he asked rudely, 
astonished at her right intuition. 

“TI don’t mind your enmity,” she said 
patiently. “That will all come right. You 
refused my way. I accept yours.” 

“You didn’t know mine.” 

“Haven't I shown that I did? I have 
pledged my word to her that you will come 
with proof. Oh, it’s no second sight. What 
else was there for you to do? I’ve prepared 
the way for you. She is waiting for you 
to make her the happiest girl that ever 
lived. Go round to her veranda. She'll 
break down. She must. Console her. = | 
her. Get her promise. Don’t leave her till 
you get it. Then come to me.” 

Tears were raining down. She rushed 
away, holding a pink raddled handkerchief 
to her cheeks. 

Nothing happened as Mrs. Shortbridge 
had predicted. Jeanne cried, oh, yes, but 
Charlie Bonsal fled from her tears. 

“You seemed to believe this rot,”’ was 
his utterance as he entered the veranda, 
“and I can’t think why. It was too easy to 
disprove.” 

Never a word answered Jeanne. She 
sat bending forward, her head aslant, her 
ey2s fixed on his. He never thought till 
afterward of the charm of that intense still 
attitude of hers, nor of the beauty of her 
face, nor of the wonder of the homage 
rendered in her absolute concentration. A 
lover had never had the chance to deliver 
a@ message more welcome; Mrs. Short- 
bri would have ground her teeth could 
she have known how he was flinging away 
chances. 

He told Jeanne how he had gone to 
Cepara. Hysterics, of course. ‘Heard her, 
oh, you bet; but could not see her, saw her 
mother instead.” 

Mrs. Turnquest remembered the first 
coming of John Smith to the island in a 
schooner with his infant daughter and two 
white nurses, French women. A dozen 
others had seen the arrival; Bonsal had 
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THE BUOY THAT DID NOT LIGHT 


The Ceramic was moving in a slow circle, 
and the watch had the fore lifeboat into the 
water in double-quick time. The deck was 
crowded now. The passengers had flocked 
out of the saloon and the smoke room, and 
were crowding up the companionway in 
their dressing gowns. I think it was the 
man-boat signal on the siren that roused 
’em. The boat pulled round and reached 
the second buoy, but the first they never 
found, nor the man either. 

‘*What is it, steward?” 

I looked round and saw Mr. Lew Isaacs. 
He was in his pajamas and dressing gown. 

“‘A man overboard, sir,” I said; ‘‘and 
they threw him a buoy that had no calcium 
a § I think it was Colonel Markson.” 

“How extraordinary!” said Isaacs. 

The captain had an inquiry next morning 
and I told all that I’d heard. Mr. Isaacs 
said he had never been on the boat deck, 
and so did Mrs. Markson. All the life 
buoys were examined, but none was found 
that had jewelry in the canister. 

After the inquiry was over the captain 
had a talk with me. 

“Two against one, Jenks,’ he said. 
“This had better be an accident or a suicide 
or anything you like. We don’t want this 
yarn of yours to - into the newspapers, 
do you understand?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

“And don’t smoke on the boat deck, 
steward. If you want to smoke come and 
have a pipe with me on the bridge.” 

A very sarcastic person was the skipper 
of the Ceramic. 

I don’t think Captain Fairburn was as 
poor as Markson thought, even though his 
check was never presented. 

The reason why I think this is because, 
when he came back to the Ceramic about 
six months later, he had the honeymoon 
suite, and Mrs. Fairburn—Miss Colport 
that was—had the dandiest set of gold- 
back brushes I’ve ever seen. 


THE PRINCESS OF PARADISE ISLAND 


hurited up Father Abraham and two be- 
sides these; and they had confirmed Mrs. 
Turnquest’s story. The latter had positive 
knowledge of the doings of her cousin 
Caroline Rolle, who had gone north with 
a painter. This man had written to Mrs. 
Turnquest on the death of Caroline, and 
she had produced the letter. 

“There’s plenty more proof,’’ Bonsal 
said, “but that’s enough for now.” 

Jeanne bent her head, her shoulders 
shaking. She stretched out a hand groping 
in gratitude. It was not clasped. She 
heard the light jar of the closing of the 
latticed door. She felt her way to her 
room and her bed. She cried then, and it 
did her good. pes 


HARLIE BONSAL had forced, ca- 
joled and bought from Mrs. Turn- 
quest much more knowledge than he had 
given to Jeanne. Men of strong will stirred 
to uttermost depths achieve miracles of 
domination in these moments of high reso- 
lution. Mrs. Turnquest, frightened by Ce- 
para’s mad doings, alarmed for Bonsal’s 
safety, afraid of him in this new mood, had 
gushed facts. Charlie had already guessed 
that Holton had returned to the island in 
Transom’s boat; but he now knew that 
Transom, or Turnquest, was the husband 
of the fantastic trainer of birds of paradise. 
Charlie left Jeanne’s veranda to commit 
burglary. He had meant to ask her for the 
Bonsal papers, but had forgotten the trifle; 
a little thing like immunity for Transom 
was as nothing in that hour. So he was 
sneaking in the gathering darkness to John 
Smith’s office to rob the locked steel letter 
cabinet. He did not so much fear detection 
as attack from Transom or his men; he 
was marked for secret assassination; so 
much was sure with Transom on the island, 
and Mrs. Turnquest had confirmed the 
certainty. She had been in such fear that 
he would come in and find Bonsal there 
that she had actually become terse. Charlie 
had the full story. 

Turnquest, or Transom, had married 
her in New York, not thinking of her as 
other than white, had not touched at the 
island for some years, and had then been 
introduced to a daughter with an olive skin 

(Continued on Page 54) ; 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal pattern No. 408. 
In the 6 x 9 foot size 
the price is only $8.10, 
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“*You know, Ned, I like 
this rug better every day. It’s so good- 
looking and so easy to keep clean.”’ 


Just whisk a damp mop over the smooth, waterproof 
surface of a $i? Congoleum Rug and it’s sweet and 
clean again. These beautiful rugs save hours of work 
make housekeeping so much easier. 

They come in attractive patterns for all the various 
rooms of the house—from simple tile and wood designs 
for kitchens and bathrooms to rich-looking, elaborate 
motifs for bedrooms, dining and living rooms. The 
sanitary, easy-to-clean qualities of these modern rugs 
make them desirable everywhere. And they lie perfectly 
flat without tacking or fastening of any kind. 

Ask your dealer to show you these beautiful rugs. 
You'll be delighted with them. Note the low prices. 


€ f £1 »e 5 
6 x9 feet$ 8.10 The rug illustrated is made in all 2x3 feet $ .50 


1! 
7} gx 9 feet 10.10 of the sizes listed. The smaller 3 «3 feet 1.00 
9 x 9 feet 12.15 rugs are especially useful for places 
9 x10“ feet 14.15 that receive heavy wear—in front 3 x 41% feet 1.50 


+ of the sink, range phox, et 
9 x12 feet 16.20 nizeretareeie 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 
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floor-covering departments 


Always look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one Congoleum and that is Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
identified by the Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal (printed in 
green on a gold background) guards you against imitation floor 
coverings and gives you the protection of our money-back guar 
antee. It is pasted on the face of every Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug 


to this Gold Seal in their windows 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Boston Chicago 
Minneapolis Atanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE. SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


of Gold-Sea/ Congoleum Floor-Covering. 


Stores that sell Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs usually display a 
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Be sure to look for it when you buy. 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


<é 

\ year! It shows what special 
training will do for a man, When I left 
school te go to work I couldn’t do any- 
thing in particular. All I could hope for 
was a job-—-and that’s what I got, at $60 
a month for routine, unskilled work. I 
stayed at it for three years, with one small 
increase each year, 

“Then one day I woke up. I found I 
wasn't getting ahead re because I 
couldn’t de any one thing well. I decided 
right then and there to put in an hour 
after supper each night SE myself 
for more important work. So I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course that 
would give me special training for our 
busine SS, 

“Why, in a few months I had a whole 
new vision of my work and its possibili- 
ties. You see, 1 was just beginning to 
really understand it. {cade some sug- 
gestions to the manager and he was im- 
mensely pleased. Said the International 
Correspondence Schools had kept him ad- 
vised of my progress and that he had 
noticed how much better I was doing. 


‘Juste after that an opening came and 
he gave me my chance—at an increase 
of $25 a month. Then I really began to 
grow, Six months later I was put in charge 
of my department and my salary went up 
again. Since then I've had two increases 
of $50 a month and now I've got another 


$50 raise!” 


FE R 36 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women 
everywhere to win promotion, to earn more money, 
to have happy, prosperous homes, to know the 
joy of getting ahead in business and in life. 

How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is Raed gs bring you more 
money? Isn't it better to start now than to wait 
for one year or five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
1. C. 8. in your own ‘home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Without cost, without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon and full particulars will come to 
you by return mail 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4906 Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part. lease send me a 
cony of vour 44-page booklet “ ine and Why" and tell me 
how I ean qualify for the position of in the subject before which 
I have marked an X; 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management 
Tpduetriai Management 
»| Perea! Ovganizaiion 
() Traffic Management 
Business Law 
) Ranking and Ranking Law 
) Accountancy (including C. P, A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 
Bookkeeping 


Foreign Trade 

|Stenography and Typing 

Business English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 

Common School Subjects 

Private Secretary High School Subjecta 

i) Business Spanish (C) French iMustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Hlectrival Engineering Architect 





Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry Phar 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Fogines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


neet 
|Surveying and Mapping 
} Metallurg 
Steam Engineering (Padio 


Name. 


Street Address 


Sheena aw State. 

Occupation = — a 

Persons residing im Canada should send this coupon to the 

international Correspondence Schoois Canadian, Limited, 
fontreal, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
and kinky hair. For this he had beaten the 
mother almost to death and sailed away, 
reappearing later under the name of Barker 
in command of a schooner, Secretly visit- 
ing his wife he had discovered her tran- 
scribing the notes of John Smith’s diary, 
and had found the intimate knowledge 
useful in his trading operations, Hence 
an extra copy for himself, subsequently to 
be unex ly used when he had had to 
leave West Indian waters for a time, after 
the unexplained disappearance of a seaman 
from the deck. Master of a bark chartered 
by scientists for a study of ocean currents 
along the South American Pacific Coast 
he had had plenty of time on shore and 
had used some of it ingeniously to sell an 
island to a ulous old man. On the 
resumption of his usual operations he had 
often touched at the island, bought coco- 
nuts, Dananas, sometimes hardwoods, and 
sold them from the vessel in Miami or 
Jacksonville. When whisky running began 
he had promptly made the island a base, 
leaving his wife to corrupt Jeanne’s police 
force and insure secrecy. The warning — 
“the devil is unchained ’’—had been meant 
for her, but this long-arranged code signal 
that someone was there in the Bonsal mat- 
ter had never reached her. She was the 
one who had rescued Bonsal from the 
schooner, because he was the only white 
man who had taken a walk with her in ten 
ears. The return of her rabbit's foot had 
n her prompt reward, and since then she 
had looked on him with a superstitious 
regard, Her brilliant idea of ordering little 
Sapolita with her patent-leather shoes and 
her orange-col blouse to lie for him 
and thus clear his name was at once the 
measure of her judgment when left to her- 

self and of her standards of truth. 

In the dark office Charlie grinned as his 
fingers touched a bunch of keys in a drawer. 
He had seen Jeanne throw them there when 
the safe was locked and she was in too much 
of a hurry to use the combination. “They 
never steal Papen, she had said in answer 
to his expostulations, ‘and only papers are 
there.” Thus easily did he get the docu- 
ments that had defrauded his uncle. 

He did not take them to his room by the 
long veranda, for he wished to avoid Mrs. 
Shottbridge, who might be in or near the 
drawing-room. He dared not walk alon 
the beach, for he was in white clothes an 
a conspicuous mark for a bullet from the 
darkness. He went through an orange or- 
chard to the east, listening, watching. It 
was 2 starless evening, with gusts of wind 
from the southwest, and he had to feel his 
way. That the man who forced him to this 
slow furtive progress must go free did not 
even mag ty | im. He had promised these 
papers to Mrs. Turnquest early in the in- 
terview. He had got far more than he 
gave; he had the true story of Jeanne’s 
coming to the island. 

He heard voices—Holton's; then a plain- 
tive wearied utterance: that of little Sapo- 
lita, of the dark burnished skin and the 
high varnished shoes. 

“Sometimes,” Sapolita said, “Congo is 
a kid for candy, and I make him coconut 
fudge and then he lets meswim in the pool.” 

“Could I too? Tomorrow?” 

“Not likely, Hestays. . . . Now, not 
too fresh. Say, that pool is a place for 
ducks. I'll say that—clear, clean, and no 
tide. h, stop it!” 

“Tomorrow—you and I, Sapolita. Can’t 
ry send him away, send him for candy? 

‘d like to have a swim with you—with 
you; you and I, all alone.” 

“Ah, drop it! You've dribbled the same 
bibful many a time to Cepara. I've seen 


u. 

“Rot! She’s crazy over that Bonsal 

prune.” 

“He's white; you are too. Any white 

man ——” 

“Tomorrow, Sapolita—you and I.” 

“Oh, I'll try, Mister Impudence. . . . 

Oh, don’t! No, no.” But the negatives 
were very faint. 

Presently Bonsal heard them move away, 

fixing an hour for the morrow. 

He hurried to his room, made a compact 
arcel of his papers, chan for dinner as 
ast as he could in the darkness—for he 

would turn on no light—and found Mrs. 
Shortbridge alone in the drawing-room. 
That indomitable lady, rou afresh, 
had the manners that go with a low-cut 
dinner dress and she smiled on him as 
sweetly as though he had come to her as 
she had asked, or had sent her a message. 
“Jeanne has a headache,” she said. 
“Mrs. Pillinger is in the safe harbor of her 
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room, evading storms. Mr. Holton is fish- 
ing or shooting or hunting or something— 
anyway he has sent an excuse.” 

he came close, bringing the faint scent 
of her island perfume, and she rested a 
hand on his arm, looking inquiry. 

“T'll tell you nothing,” Charlie Bonsal 
said hotly. “‘You’ve thrown away your 
rights.” 

And then MacGregor announced that 
dinner was served, In silence he crooked 
an unwilling arm, for they maintained a 
stately formality in that house. 

Mrs. Shortbridge, unruffled by a rude- 
ness unprecedented in her experience, made 
a laughing comment as they walked to the 
dinner table. For the servants to hear, she 
commented on Cepara’s lie and on what 
must happen to the girl. ‘“‘She must leave 
the island, of course,” she said as she ate a 
salted almond and then munched an olive. 
She glanced at the sulky boy and girded 
herself for an ordeal—how great an ordeal 
he would never know. 

“Have you heard of the Chrystals?” she 
asked when they were alone. He nodded 
coldly to her apparently casual question. 
“Of the Laverings? I thought you would 
have. John Smith was Hugo Chrystal. I 
was a Lavering.” 

He lifted polite eyebrows. He loathed 
this woman who would have left a daughter 
to believe in debased blood. 

“A mariage de conrenance, highly suit- 
able—youth, good family, wealth—and 
misery. Each an only child, spoiled—he 
had a sulky will that nothing could change, 
and the temper of the devil. I flared like a 
volcano. e fought from the first day. 
Oh, no gloves on. He won, all right. He 
stole my daughter—before she was two 
years old, mind. Disappeared—swallowed 
up = no trace. How old do you think I 
am?” 

Intensely interested, but hostile, he eyed 
her. He said nothing. 

“My hair is gray,’’ she went on. “There 
are crow’s-feet if you look hard enough. 
My complexion, if you could ever see it, is 
sallow. I’m a well-made-up fifty or fifty- 
five, you think. Well, I’m one month off 
forty—no, I’m forty-two. My teeth— 
they are all mine—and my figure are all 
that Hugo Chrystal left me. My eyes? 
They've wept such rivers that they are dry 
aching pools.” 

And then the servants came in with the 
fish. She laughed and assumed a lighter 
tone but quickly forgot caution. 

“Mr. Shortbridge adores youth, even if 
it is artificial,’ she said. ‘‘ An earthquake on 
land, a shipwreck at sea, at any hour of 
the day or night, would find me as I am. 
He may 5 a ay hairs, but he does not 
know. And I—I am a natural person and 
would wish always to appear just what 
I am, but I dare not. The man I told you 
of —you know—well, I was in a sanitarium; 
nerves; no pretenses, either, not coddling 
myself; just jangled to bits. Fights, you 
see, over the child already. He ——” 

But Bonsal held up his hand. Quiet as 
she apparently was, and appearing to talk 
casually, even he could sense that she was 
wrought up and pontine too freely before 
the servants. She marshaled social ex- 
perience, and nervously incapable of silence 
told him a funny story. His laugh was 
hollow. 

The servants gone, the tense thread of 
subconscious thought brought resumption 
at the exact word: 

‘“-- took the child on his yacht; a 
baby, you understand, just nning to 
talk. She had ninety-one words; I have 
the list now. Took the child on a cruise— 
only himself and nurses—strange nurses. 
People saw them go on board. And a week 
after, a small boat was picked up off 
Hatteras, overturned, empty, Annabel cut 
in her stern; that was all. The yacht was 
never heard of. No member of the crew 
was ever found. I never heard of 4 
daughter again till I came face to face wit 
her here. stranger, a strange face to me. 
I saw trifles of his, little things that I knew. 
I sat and talked to her—my daughter, you 
understand, of whom I had been robbed. 
He had invented a past for her, for him- 
self—in Devonshire, where he and I had 
spent our honeymoon. And I—I was 
left out. Not a word. Not a memory. I 
had my faults, of course, but you see me, 
know something of me, Charlie. Be- 
ieve me when I tell you that he was a 
monstrous egotist, who hated where he 
could not rule, and broke all but satellites. 
Look at the intense labor here; the in- 
dustry, the ability. Jealousy—a mono- 
mania; jezlous of my love for her, of my 
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friends. Suspicious, of course. I was fond 
of pleasure; of men; of women, too, 
though. He had no reason to distrust me. 
I lived only for my daughter.” 

“How could you meet her and not break 
down?” Charlie muttered. 

Her answer made him gape. “I had pre- 
pared myself,” she told him. “I knew it 
would come some day.”’ She fixed her sad 
compelling eyes on him. “Do you feel a 
little more kindly to me?” she asked as 
one confident of the answer. ‘‘Then eat 
some dinner.” 

And she left her explanation at that till 
dessert came. 

“Lots of trifles,”” she said then, ‘‘made 
me doubt the loss of the yacht. I was sure 
when I found that he had taken his entire 
fortune. He had turned everything into 
money. I knew then. He meant that I 
should know. I was so sure that I never 
tried to collect his insurance policies until 
I married Mr. Shortbridge. Then I had 
to do it. Not to do it was to admit that 
I believed Hugo Chrystal alive.’ She 
paused and looked with curious question- 
ing into his strained eyes. “Only you,” 
she said, “know all this—only you and I. 
You love my daughter and are necessary 
to my plans. So I trust you utterly. I do 
not defend myself. I do not much care 
what you think of me, so long as you work 


with me. Tell me, young sir—what would 
happen if I openly claimed my daughter? 
What would she say and do and think?” 

He dropped his eyes; hers were burning. 
one? loved her father,” he began lamely. 


“Yes,” she interrupted, “blindly, madly. 
He took care of that, you see. There was 
none for her to share him with. If she 
knew could I win her love? Never. She 
would hate me. And Mr. Shortbridge?” 

“You could marry him again and legalize 
everything.” 

“We have two sons at school—ten and 
twelve. A mess, a sensation, a scandal. 
Two or three years in the courts straight- 
ening out everything. Sheaves of land 
transfers which I have signed as wife, and 
all that kind of thing, important business 
deals—titles impaired. It might tax Mr. 
Shortbridge’s and my fortune combined 
to see it through. nd—and—he might 
refuse to marry me again.” 

“Your two sons!”’ the startled Bonsal 
exclaimed. 

“Not even to make them legitimate, per- 
haps,” she said slowly. ‘He is a lawyer 
with a big brain, trained to big, business. 
He would go to the heart of tHe matter. 
Within twenty-four hours he would know 
that I had married him believing my first 
husband alive. He would never forgive 
that.” She paused to dig her fruit spoon 
into a succulent portion of papaw. 

“Charlie,” she resumed after she had 
eaten some of the fruit, “‘a woman has a 
few months of happiness. It is the time 
when the man she loves, mad to win her, 
forgets all else in his pursuit of her. She 
has then a lifetime of anxiety —to keep him. 
I speak of the big men, with a thousand 
interests, the men worth winning. Even 
I have had to shut my eyes to casual 
infidelities; a permanent one would rob me 
of all I care for on earth. My enemy—it 
‘3 not time, nor age; it is monotony. Any 
man would weary of a saint, and so’’—she 
smiled, for unconquerable humor was in 
her—“TI avoid that. But a big man, going 
from one great business battle to another, 
living under pressure, keyed up by excite- 
ments—that man wants variety at home 
too. Mr. Shortbridge alters the furniture 
in his dining room every three years. He 
does not say it, he does not know it, but 
what he really wants changed is the woman 
at the head of his table. If he meets the 
right one she will open his eyes quick 
enough, and something besides the wall 
paper and the chairs will go.”’ She deli- 
cately moistened her fingers in the chased 
copper bowl. “Coffee outside,’’ she said, 


rising. 

Bonsal followed with the feeling that she 
had led him to sacrilege. He sat down 
without, dumb, oppressed. He could not 
analyze his feeling that she had exposed 
sacred intimacies with shameless immod- 
esty; all he knew was that she was new, 
strange, startling, and that he did not like 
her. But in the dim light of the veranda 
she altered all that; for she spoke with a 
restrained emotion that went straight to 
his heart. 

“T had to tell you,” she said, “that you 
may forgive and help. Some day you will 
know what it means to a woman of my sort 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Y their beauty, refinement, distinction—by 
their slender, well-bred air, Ingersoll Jeweled 
Watches capture your eye. By their intrinsic 
worth, their trusty time-keeping steadiness, 
they win your appreciation, your faith and 
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your respect throughout years of ownership. 


Consider the Ingersoll Waterbury (a) at $4. Here 
we have a jeweled watch that combines stamina and style. 
Of the small, 12-size so in vogue, it is graceful from an- 
tique bow to fine, open face. It can be had with a silvery 
dial that tells time in the dark (8), at $5. Black dial (c), $s. 


Notice the Ingersoll Reliance (»), $6. Outwardly, 
as handsome a watch as men wish—the thinnest 16-size, 


7-jewel watch made in America. Inwardly, as pretty a ° 
movement as anyone could ask. It has the same solid The Great American Watch 
bridge-construction you find in expensive watches. A Ingersoll Yankee 


thorobred, and looks it. 
FT CHERE is something truly i 
| —— 


The Ingersoll Reliance in gold-filled case («) is a American in spirit about this 
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watch. About its sturdy, faithtul i 


remarkable watch for $9. nature, ite fairness in price, its 
honest good looks The sound 


Canadian Prices: Ingersoll Waterbury (A), $5. Water guarantee carried by the Ingersoll 
bury Radiolite,“ silver” or black dial ( BRC), $6. Inger , yee haracteristic, too o 
j ing the guarantee stands one o 

‘ 7.5 le ( / > 
all Reliance { D), £7 50. Reliance Gold-filled ( FE ), $72 the nation ‘soldest, iargest, strong- 


est institutions. The 


Yankee Radiolite, 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. $3.50, tell ime in 
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manufactured in the last year. Sixty per 
cent of America’s motor cars are equipped 
with it. 


Motor car manufacturers and dealers, 
hundreds of thousands of motorists, are 
learning, for once and all, that there is a 
difference and a betterment in spark 
plugs, and that Champion alone offers 
that difference and betterment. 


Your engine is worthy of the best plugs 
you can buy. It will more than repay you 
in better running and greater economy. 
See that you get Champions. 


Look for the Double-Ribbed core. Buy 
Champion Spark Plugs by the set. Atype 
and size for every engine. Any dealer in- 
terested in selling you the best spark plug 


satisfaction will recommend Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can... Lted., Windsor, Ont 
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The Ford standard 
equipment for 10 years 
Recognized by dealers 
and owners as the most 
economical, most effi 
cient spark plug for Ford 
cars, trucks, and trac 
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You taxpayers elected your road com- 
missioners, park boards, and other 
officials to represent and protect your 
interests in all expenditures for public 
works, These men are expected to get 
things done, and at the least cost. It's 
to your interest, therefore, to encourage 
and support your officials in the use of 
the most modern and most economical 
machinery and methods. “Cater- 
pillar’’* Tractors protect the taxes 
you pay. No other machine has so 
universal a reputation for satisfactory 
performanceinroad-makingand main- 
tenance, park improvement, snow re- 
moval,and public works of every class. 


In cities, townships and counties 
where ‘‘Caterpillars’’* are used, you 
find smooth, well graded, well kept 
roads. You find ‘‘Caterpillars’’* en- 
gaged in snow removal, in hauling 
materials, in power jobs of many kinds, 
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Getting Things Done 


and in all of them accomplishing 
more work at less cost. 


There is a ‘‘Caterpillar’’* Tractor of 
size and capacity to fit the public- 
works budget of every community. 
Where cities like New York, Min- 
neapolis, Dallas operate large fleets, 
other cities like Rockford, Ill., Dodge 
City, Kans., and Cortland, N. Y., find 
single ‘‘Caterpillars’’* indispensable 
for year round service. Bexar County, 
Tex., Orange County, Fla., Catawba 
County, N. C., each with its several 
**Caterpillars,’’* are representative of 
the hundreds of counties and town- 
ships that are getting things done by 
standardizing on ‘‘Caterpillars.’’* 
Your officials, with your support, can 
likewise get things done by relying on 
the ‘‘Caterpillar,’’* ‘‘The Nation’s 
Road-Maker.’’ Write for our booklet, 
‘*‘Caterpillar’’* Performance. 


*There is but one “‘Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was origi- 
nated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark registered in 


the U. 


. Patent Office and in practically every country of the world. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
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Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 
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This new spark plug is Champion’s latest 
and greatest contribution to motoring. 
It re-emphasizes all of Champion superi- 
ority. It reaffirms Champion’s right to 
leadership. 


The difference in this plug—the source of 
the superiority that entitles it to a place 
in every engine—is its Double-Ribbed 
core. 


All spark plug cores were once made of 
clay-porcelain. Some were better and 
stronger, but all were subject to breakage 
under stress, to oil-soaking, and to loss of 
insulating properties. 


Here Champion scientists have accom- 
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plished what never before was done in a 
spark plug. 


They have produced a core that with- 
stands temperatures far higher than the 
heat of the hottest engine. A core that 
stands up under tests of shock, and of 
heat and cold, far more severe than actual 
service ever imposes. 


Most important of all, this new Champion 
core never loses its insulating properties 
They are permanent. It is a perfect non- 
conductor of electricity, and it always 
remains so. 


Thus, seemingly at one sweep, the one 
time weaknesses of spark plugs are wiped 
out, thanks to Champion scientists. 


But this was not the work of a day, or a 

week, oramonth. Champion laboratories 
. were the scene of tireless tests and experi- 

ments, until success came at last. 


Here, finally, is freedom from the bug- 
bear of spark plug troubles. 


Already, this Champion plug has proved 
its superiority. Thirty million have been 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“He'll find I’m missing,”’ Jeanne said. 
“We must wait.” 

“Hours,” Charlie cried as they went 
down the sloping floor. ‘We might 
smother.” They stepped into water. It 
boiled and surged about their feet. 

“We can't get through,” she said. ‘‘The 
tunnel is full.” 

“Wait here,” he ordered. 

“No, no! Congo will kill you.” 

He wrenched himself free from her grasp, 
took a deep breath and plunged headlong 
into the surging tide. He caught the in- 
sulated wire that carried electricity to the 
vault and pulled himself along, down, down, 
until at last at the lowest point he was 
abreast of the intake valve. The inrush 
forced him from the wire but shot him up 
into the green pool. He gulped a great 
breath, heard a splash behind him, felt his 
throat clutched with a grip of steel, dimly 
knew that a slim shape was shot by the 
water's force its full length above the sur- 
face. 

He was unconscious when Congo King, 
three minutes later, at Jeanne’s pole. 
held him upside down by the ankles; and 
he did not know that she put her lips to 
his and breathed into his lungs; nor was he 
aware pat, when his breath was coming 
regularly, Jeanne fainted. That was be- 
cause she tried to lift his head and found 
that a useless left arm shot unendurable 
pain; Congo King, contemptuously brush- 
ing aside this puny unrecognized assailant 
in the pool, had snapped the forearm. 

The deaf-and-dumb giant picked up the 
unconscious Jeanne, wrapped her in a 
counterpane—there were no useless blan- 
kets at Causeway House—and carried her 
two miles through a raging gale to her 
home. An alarmed and setealhed house- 
hold was quieted by its young mistress, 
once again ee» Aid was sent to Charlie 
Bonsal, and Mrs. Turnquest summoned. 
This natural bonesetter put the arm in 
splints, talking the while. So Jeanne, to- 
wards the dawn, fel! into fevered slumber, 
murmuring of a wedding party sure to be 
wrecked in the gale because a rabbit’s foot 
was missing. 

xvir 
N RS. SHORTBRIDGE ran to Charlie 
the next day in excitement such as he 
had never seen her show before. Alarmed, 
he questioned. He was told that the arm 
was going on all right, but that Jeanne 
seemed crazy. 

“She tells fairy tales of millions,” she 
said breathlessly, her eyes glittering. 

She stamped her foot in impatience as 
deliberate Charlie eyed her in surprise. 

“Tt is all true,” he said at length. 

“Ah!” She trembled visibly. ‘A great 
heiress !"" 

“Just that!” 

She swung on her heel and danced away, 
humming a bar, laughing almost hysteri- 
cally. She hesitated, came back. ‘‘Could 
I see jt?’ 

He glanced out at the tide. ‘Now, if 
you think it’s all right and Congo King will 
let us in. 

Within an hour she was picking up dia- 
monds from the floor of the cavern. “A 
hen, pecking at corn,”’ thought Charlie as 
he sat in silent gloom, watching her rum- 
mage amid wealth. He knew what was 
coming, and it came right then and there. 

“If you do,” she said, glancing up, 
“she’s bound to accept you.” 

He nodded, eying the beautiful woman 
who could face a newly discovered daughter 
unmoved, but trembled and shook before a 
moun tain of Liberty Bonds. 

“Gratitude!” she said a little later as 
she rubbed an ecstatic finger over a gold 
bar. “You will never know whether it is 
more than that.” 

“Il wili take a chance.” 

Apparently absorbed in a cabinet of old 
coings—methodical John Smith had kept 
two specimens of every coin he had found 
in the pirates’ hoard—-she made no answer. 
Charlie looked at the spot where Jeanne 
had stood when she had opened her arms 
to him. One instant more of light —if 
Congo King had pressed the button five 
seconds jater Jeanne would have given 
her promise. Charlie forgot Mrs. Short- 
bridge in moody reverie. 

That lady tried keys, locked drawers 
and cabinets, and finally drew him from 
abstraction by jingling the bunch before 
his face. 

“T am suffocating,” she said. ‘“ Come.” 

All the way back, silence; as they 
parted at the house she whispered in awe, 
“Ten millions at least.”’ 
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‘At least,”’ he agreed. 

Boundless aunillen had seized her for 
this unacknowledged daughter, rich be- 
yond reason. It was unendurable that 
such charm, beauty and wealth should be 
wasted on a simple boy, very good in his 
way, but a nobody. 

Charlie had tracked her mental processes 
with nice accuracy. He waited for her 
next move. It came that night. 

“She is inexperienced,” she said. ‘She 
knows nothing of young men. Of course 
you know that she could make a brilliant 
match.” 

“T know.” 

“She has asked me to stay the winter. 
She has promised to go to Europe with me 
in the spring.” 

“Promised?”’ 

“It is almost settled. She will see London 
under the best auspices, be presented at 
court, enjoy a London season—you know, 
country houses and all. A wonderful time 
for her, without a cloud, everything coming 
fresh to her. Oh, she will be the hit of the 

season! She will be adored, féted.” She 
turned pleading eyes on him. “She has 
never had her chance,” she said. ‘“‘Give 
her her fling.” 

That was all that night. Charlie was 
sleepless. Inexorable forces were closing 
around him. 

The next day came the inevitable sug- 
estion that Jeanne should go unfettered 
»y promise—word or look. Mrs. Short- 
bridge was relentless in her logic, charming 
= her manner, and all but tearful in her 

doy) mn 

rive her the one season that ever 
girl has the right to expect,” she said. 
“It’s up to you. She’s in honor bound to 
take you if you say the word. She’s deeply 
grateful. she admits her debt to you.” 

Charlie, dry-lipped, groaned. “I be- 
lieve that she loves me,” he muttered. 

“She hasn’t said so,” was the quick 
answer, ‘‘and even I can’t tell. I hope she 
does.”” At this Charlie’s lids dropped to 
hide inc: uulity. “T hope it will all be 
right for you,” she continued earnestly. 
“Come to London, say, in June. Ask her 
then. That’s the fair thing. That’s the 
honorable way.” 

Her arguments, convincing to his brain, 
seared his heart. Fear that he would lose 
her, Mrs. Shortbridge pointed out, was 
proof that he ought to wait. 

“If it is only gratitude,” she said, “or 
if you have made so slight an impression 
that contact with the world wipes you 
from memory -———” She shrugged her 
shapely shoulders, Then she conso aaied, “If 
she loves you, what a triumph for you! 
She rich, you poor; she experienced, with 
the fresh taste of pleasure and power on 
her lips, gives them to you. There’s no 
choice for you, Charlie, You are too 
straight not to take the straight path.” 


That afternoon the island flamed in 
excitement and the whole population flocked 
to the pier, for Jeanne’s yacht, which had 
been seized at Vicksburg, was seen to 
anchor off the Fang. From it came ashore 
a tall, elderly man with a jolly smile and 
eyes that twinkled with pleasure. 

“T told you I would come,” Judge Dan- 
gerfield said as he pumped Charlie’s arm 
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up and down. ‘When you wrote about 
the yacht I decided to come by Vicksburg 
and see what I could do.” 

He explained that on putting up a bond 
to the value of the vessel he had been 
allowed to sail ye | in her; and that he 
hoped ultimately, when the case was heard, 
to win it. Thus the Jeanne came back to 
her owner. 

They had Fe a motor boat, bottom 
up, se) angerfield said, but found no 
trace of human life; nor could any name be 
read. A sailor had fished up alife-preserver, 
and in its cord a brilliant feathered fan 
was caught. 

Charlie took the fan to Mrs. Turnquest. 

“I knew it,” she said, weeping, as her 
hand went involuntarily to her breast and 
fumbled for a missing rabbit’s foot. 

Charlie had a long talk with Judge 
Dangerfield. 

“My boy,” said the latter, ‘I have only 
read romance. Ycu have lived it. I envy 
you.” But he entirely agreed with Mrs. 
Shortbridge—that most charming of 
women. ‘She’s right,” he declared. “‘Give 
the girl her fling.” 

rs. Shortbridge, now pretense anx- 
ious about the safety of the Juniata, was 
relieved by the pon Be of the yacht on 
Christmas morning. Her husband told her 
that he had begun proceedings to foreclose. 

“Jeanne has found the treasure,’ she 
said, ‘“‘and could pave the island with 
thousand-dollar bonds.” 

Shortbridge flung up his white yachting 
cap and hallooed. He, too, loved romance 
on vacations, even if it did cost him an 
island of perfumes. “I’m mighty glad for 
her sake,” he said. ‘I must be off to- 


morrow.” 

“T’ll stay,” his wife said. ‘She's offered 
us Causeway House for the winter. You 
must come down later. Perhaps we can 
induce her to return with us, and then go 
with me to London for the season.” 

“Fine!” 

“Take Bonsal with you tomorrow,” she 
pleaded. “Give hima place i in your office. 
Give him a good chance.” 

He shook his head. ‘He fooled me,’’ he 
said. 

“Fooled you?” His wife laughed. “He 
believed in the treasure. He had reason to. 
He found it. He’s made good. Where’s 
the fooling?” 

“Send him along.” 

“Good! Keep it quiet.” 

Mrs. Shortbridge went to Charlie and 
asked him to come on board the Juniata 
and help her pack. 

On the yacht she gave him his Christmas 
present, a fine business opening. ‘‘ When 
you come to Jeanne in the summer,” she 
said, “you will have something to offer 
her”; and he felt that he had to accept a 
chance so promising. 

“If you go quietly,” 
“if you don’t see her —— 

“But she’s getting up for aan 
dinner,” he cried. ‘You said s 

She shook her head. “A risk,” she told 
him. ‘She has some fever this morning.” 

On shore she met Mrs. Pillinger and ex- 
pressed sorrow that Jeanne could not join 
them at dinner. She said the same thing to 
Eunice, the trained nurse of the island, and 
to Lulu, the maid; and when after due 


she said softly, 
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deiay she arrived at the sick room she had 
so deftly arranged successive opinions that 
Jeanne accepted her decision as final. 

She went to dress for late dinner with a 
pleased confidence that she had done all 
that a fond mother could do to ward off an 
ineligible suitor. 

“Poor boy!” she murmured with gen- 
uine aie as she unfastened her frock. 
Then she dreamed of a gilded marriage 
for her rich and beautiful “ protégée.” 
She was highly elated; she could renew her 
youth in London. 

But on the yacht she had given necessary 
directions to a second steward about pre- 
paring a stateroom. She had said casually 
to Charlie, measuring his length with her 
eye, that there would not be more than an 
inch to spare in the berth. That was all, 
but it was enough. The steward that 
afternoon had told ane of the shiny 
shoes that Mr. Bonsal was going in the 
yacht. Sapolita had told Manuelo Sanchez, 
whose father was believed to have been a 
Cuban, and who was courting Lulu. It 
was just as Mrs. Shortbridge was dreaming 
of a conquest of London that Lulu handed 
on her news to her young mistress. 

“Dress me!” the latter ordered, jumping 
up. “Turn on the water, quick! Lay out 
the rose color, Lulu; the new one. I am 
going to surprise them at dinner.” 

Slow work, with an arm in splints; 
Jeanne was impatient, but at last she was 
ready. 

“Find Mr. Bonsal,’’ she ordered as she 
looked herself over in the long double 
mirror. “‘Find him alone. Tell him please 
to come to my veranda and help me to the 
drawing- -room. Don’t tell anybody, Lulu.” 

“Ya-as, Miss Jeanne. You suttinly do 
look beautiful, Miss Jeanne.” 

“ Quick, Lulu!” 

Her knees wabbled a little as she went 
out to the veranda. She sat down, breath- 
ing hard. 

Bonsal came, holding himself in a fierce 
grip, restrained to stiffness. He sat down 
heavily, did not look at her, and asked 
awkwardly about her arm. 

“No swelling now,” she told him, ‘‘and 
begun to knit already. There’s very little 

ain. Congo King has a grip, hasn't he? 
ow’s your throat?” 

“All right,” he said gruffly. 

She eyed him, head alittle aslant. “‘ That 
was fine,’ she said softly—“ your plunging 
into that tunnel.” 

He wanted to say, “‘So did you, and you 
fought Congo and saved me”; but such 
recollections must come in a flood, and 
break barriers. ‘‘Forget it,” were his 
uttered words. “Everything is all right 
now.” 

“You were 
good-by,”’ she reproached. 

He looked into her eyes for the first time. 
What he saw there forced him to truth, but 
truth seasoned with argument. He poured 
out a passionate flood of common sense 
with a terseness born of controlled ardor. 

Jeanne listened with hidden mirth. 

The voice was that of Charlie Bonsal, 
but the words were those of Mrs. Short- 
bridge; Jeanne’s conviction that that 
managing lady had been very busy was 
confirmed. 

When he cried out, deadly serious, ‘‘ You 
don’t know anything about young men, 
Jeanne; you don’t know the world; take 
your fling,”” Jeanne stopped him with laugh- 
ter. He stood over her and scowled. Her 
eyes mocked him. 

“I’m for work,” he said sternly. ‘‘ You 
go to Europe with Mrs. Shortbridge.”’ 

“TI would rather,” she said, “‘go with 
you.” She caught his clenched fist. “‘ Will 
you take me with you?” she whispered. 

He sank on his knees by her side, bab- 
bling about her having her fling; but her 
sound arm circled his neck and she kissed a 
livid mark on his throat made by the 
mighty thumb of Congo King. He held 
her close for a long minute. 

When she drew her lips from his she 
murmured, ‘‘ We'll have our fling together, 
you and I.” 

To a drawing-room depressed over a 
missing hostess, MacGregor announced 
dinner, but they gave Charlie Bonsal five 
minutes’ grace. 

“He funks it,” thought elated Mrs. 
Shortbridge. “He’s gone on board. He's 
safe.’ And then she saw the couple com- 
ing. She ran to them, her two hands 
outstretched. ‘ My dear Jeanne,” she cried, 
“every happiness to you! To both of you! 
Charlie, my congratulations!” 


saying 


going without 
thy?’ 


(THE END) 
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Six months ago Veedol Fordol was 
unknown. Today it is an established 
success — the outstanding lubrication 
achievement of the year. 


This new Ford oil was created by 
Tide Water engineers after four years 
of exhaustive experiment to solve the 
unique and complex lubricating problem 
presented by the Ford engine and plane- 
tary transmission system. 


Science perfected Veedol Fordol. 
Actual use by large corporations, munic- 
ipal and government departments and 
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Next! 


Increasing thousands of Ford owners 
drive up for Veedol Fordol 


by hundreds of thousands of Ford 
owners has proven Veedol Fordol 


—the true economy oil for the Ford 
automobile. 

—the oil that absolutely eliminates 
chatter. 


—the oil that permits the Ford to start, 
stop and coast with the smooth ease 
of higher priced cars 


You’re next! Go to any dealer 
who displays the orange and black 
Veedol sign. Drive up, fill up and take 
home your first 5 gallon can of this new 
economy oil for your Ford car. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 

















8 Economies of 
Veedol Fordol 


1—10 to 25°. savings in gasoline—Hundreds 
of tests have demonstrated that Veedol Fordol 
conservatively saves 10% on gasoline consump 
tion. 25 to 33°) savings have been developed 
repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly “chatter” —Veedol For dol 
lengthens the life of Ford brake and transmission 
bands by properly lubricating them. ‘‘Chatter,”’ a 
resultof faulty lubricants, isentirely e/iminat ed. 


3—10 to 25°) savings in vil—The savings in 
oil consumption run from 10 to 25%. The exact 
savings depend upon the mechanical condition 
of the engine and the lubricant formerly used 


4—10 to 25% less carbon—Veedcl Fordol 
forms on an average from 10 to 25° less carbon 
in the Ford engine cylinders. The exact savings 
depend on the mechanical condition of the engine 
and the lubricant formerly used. Less carbon 
means more power with fewer repairs. 


5 —Resists heat and friction — Veedo! Fordol 
possesses to a super-degree the famous character- 
istic of all Veedol oils to resist heat and friction. 


6—Increased ability to coast ~With average 
lubrication a Ford will only coast down steep 
hills. With Veedol Fordol, coasting is possible 
down the slightest grades. 


7— Resists fuel dilution — Even with poor fuel 
Veedol Fordol maintains its power-seal and lu 
bricating value longer than other vils. Result 
more miles per gallon of gas and per quart of 


Veedol Fordol 


8—Fewer repairs--Because Veedol Fordol 
masters the lubricating problems of the Ford 
power plant, the result is a hitherto unknown 
freedom from engine vibration and repair bills 








Send for 
Veedol Fordol booklet 
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UJhe new economy oil for Fords 
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A new food 


cooked, ready to serve 


More than fifty years experzence in 


good food making has developed this 
newest Heinz achievement. Now it is 
offered to you—already cooked, ready 
to heat and serve. Wholesome, pure, 


delicious —convenient. 
HJ. HEINZ COMPANY 
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Ali WEDDING GIFT 


“Tt’s all right,” he said; “good food, 
quick service—-you'll like it. " 

He all but dragged me into the café and 
steered me to a table in the corner. I 
lifted my voice above an earnest clatter of 
gastronomical utensils and made a last 
effort. 

“The Biltmore’s just across the street.” 

George pressed me into my chair, shoved 
a menu card at me and addressed the 
waiter. 

“Take his order.” Here he jerked out 
his watch and consulted it again. ‘We 
have forty-eight minutes. Service for one. 
I shan’t eat anything; or, no—bring me 
some coffee—large cup—black.” 

Having ordered mechanically, I frankly 
stared at George. He was dressed, I now 
observed, with unusual care. He wore a 
rather dashing gray suit. His tie, which 
was an exquisite » A of ygray-blue, was 
embellished by a handsome pearl. The 
edging of a handkerchief, appearing above 
his breast pocket, was of the same delicate 

y-blue shade as the tie. His face had 
ar recently and closely shaven, also 
powdered; but above that smooth white- 
ness of jowl was a pair of curiously glitter- 
ing eyes and a damp, a beaded brow. This 
he now mopped with his napkin. 

“Good God,” said I, “‘what is it, nang att e?” 
His reply was to extract a letter fro 
his inside coat pocket and pass it across 
the table, his haunted eyes on mine. I 

took in its few lines at a glance: 


Father has persuaded me to listen to what 
you call your ex lanation. I arrive Grand 
Central 2:45, daylight saving, Monday. 

ISABELLE. 


Poor old George, I thought; some 
bachelor indiscretion; and now, with his 
honeymoon scarcely over, blackmail, a law- 
suit, heaven only knew what. 

“Who,” I anek returning the letter, 
“is Isabelle?” 

To my distress, George again resorted 
to his napkin. Then, ‘ ‘My wife,” he said. 

“Your wife!’ 

George nodded. 

“Been living with her people for the last 
e’d bring that coffee. You 
don’ t happen to have a flask with you?” 

es, { have a flask.” George bright- 
ened. “But it’s empty. Do you want to 
tell me about your trouble? Is that why 
you brought me here?” 

“Well, yes,” George admitted. “But 
the point is—will you stand by me? That's 
the main thing. She gets in”—here he 
consulted his watch—‘“‘in forty-five min- 
utes, if the train’s on time.”” A sudden 
panic seemed to seize him. His hand shot 
across the table and grasped my wrist. 
“You've got to stand by me, old man 
until the ice is broken. That's all I ask. 
Just stick until the train gets in. Then act 
as if you knew nothing. Say ” ran into 
me here and stayed to meet I'll tell 
you what—say I didn’t seem + ad 
to stay. Kid me about wanting her 2.! to 
myself, or something like that. Get the 
point? It'll give me a chance to sort of 
well, you understand.” 

‘lL see what you mean, of course,”’ I 
admitted. ‘‘Here’s your coffee. Suppose 
you have some and then tell me what this 
is all about--if you care to, that is.” 

“No sugar, no cream,” said George *> 
the waiter; “just pour it. Don’t stand 
there waving it about—pour it, pour it!” 
He attempted to swallow a mouthful of 
steaming coffee, gurgled frightfully and 
grabbed his water glass. ‘Great jumping 
Jehoshaphav!” he gasped, when he could 
speak, and glared at the waiter, who 


| promptly moved out into the sea of diners 


and disappeared among the dozen of his 


“Steady, George,”’ I advised as I trans- 


| ferred a small lump of ice from my glass 
| to his coffee cup. 


George wotied the ice dissolve, mur- 
“Idiot” several times and pres- 
ently swallowed the contents of the cup in 


| two gulps. 


“T had told her,” he said suddenly, 
“exactly where we were going. She men- 
tioned Narragansett several times—TI’ll 
admit that. Imagine—N nsett! Of 
course, I bought her fishing things myself. 
I didn’t buy knickers or woolens or flannel 
shirts—naturally. You don’t go around 


| buying a girl breeches and underwear 
| fore you're married. 


It wouldn’t be— well, 


it isn’t done, that’s all. I got her the 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sweetest three-ounce rod you ever held in 
our hand. I'll bet I could put cut sixty 
eet of line with it seniost the wind. I got 
her a pair of En . waders that didn’t 
weigh a pound. rr cost me forty-five 
dollars. The rest of the outfit was just as 
good. Why, her fly box was a Truxton. I 
could have bought an American imitation 
for eight dollars. I know a lot of men 
who'll buy leaders for themselves at two 
dollars apiece and let their wives fish with 
kind of tackle. I'll give you my word, 
I'd have used ey gt F ot her myself. I 
sent it all out to ouched with her things. 
I wanted her to feel that it was her own— 
not mine. I know a lot of men who give 
their wives a high-class rod or an imported 
reel and then fish with it themselves. What 
time is it?” 

“Clock right up there,” I said. But 
George consulted his watch and used his 
napkin distressingly again. 

“*Where was I?’ 

“You were telling me why you sent her 
> things out to her.” 

That's all of that. I simply 
wanted i show you that from the first 
I did all any man could do. Ever been in 
the Cuddiwink district?” 

I said that I had not. 

“You go in from Buck’s Landing. A 
lumber tug takes you up to the head of 
Lake Owonga. Club guides meet you 
there and put you through in one day 
twenty miles by canoe and portage up the 
west branch of the Penobscot; then nine 
miles by trail to Lost Pond. The club’s on 
Lost Pond. Separate cabins, with a main 
dining and loafing cam and the best 
squaretail fishing on earth’—both lake and 
stream. Of course, I don't fish the lakes. 
A dry fly belongs on a stream and nowhere 
ey ie me make it perfectly clear.” 

e’s manner hal + ne changed. He 
W. himself closer to the table, dropped 
an elbow upon it and lifted an expository 
finger. 

“The dry fly,” he stated, with a new 
almost combative ring in his voice, “is de- 
signed »rimarily to simulate not only the 
appearanve of the natural insect but its 
action as well. This action is arrived at 
through the flow of the current. The mo- 
ment you move a fly by means of a leader 
you destroy the i” 

_T saw that an interruption was impera- 
tive. 

“Yes, of course, “but your wife 
will be here in 

It was pitiful to observe George. His 
new-found assurance did not flee —flee sug- 
gests a withdrawal, however swift—it was 
immediately and totally annihilated. He 
attempted to pour himself some coffee, take 
out his watch, look at the clock and mop 
his brow with his napkin at one and the 
same instant. 

“You were telling me how to get to Lost 
Pond, —_ suggested. 

“Yes, to be sure, 


J said; 


"said George. “ Natu- 
rally you go in light. The things you abso- 
lutely have to have —rods, tackle, waders, 
wading shoes, and so forth, are about all a 
guide can manage at the portages in addi- 
tion to the canoe. You pack in extras your- 
self—change of underclothes, a couple of 
pairs of socks and a few toilet articles. You 
‘epve a bag or a trunk at Buck’s Landing. 
i explained this to her. I explained it care- 
fully. I told her either a week-end bag or 
one small trunk. Herb Trescott was my 
best man. I left everything te him. He 
saw us on the train and handed me tickets 
and reservations just before we pulled out. 
I didn’t notice in the excitement of getting 
away that he'd given me three trunk 
checks all stamped ‘Excess.’ I didn’t no- 
tice it till the conductor showed up, as a 
matter of fact. Then I said, ‘Darling, 
what in heaven’s name have you brought 
three trunks for?’ She said —I can re- 
member her exact words—‘Then you're 
not going to Narragansett?’ 

“T simply looked at her. I was too dum- 
founded to speak. At last I pulled myself 
together and told her that in three days 
we'd be whipping the best squaretail water 
in the world. I took her hand, I remember, 
and said, ‘You and I together, sweetheart,’ 
or something like that.’ 

George sighed and — into a silence 
which remained unbroken until his é P 
happened to encounter the face of t 
clock. He started and went on: 

“We got to Buck’s Landing, by way of 
Bangor, at six in the evening of the following 
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day. Buck’s Landing is a railroad sta- 
tion with grass growing between the ties, 
a general store and hotel combined, and a 
lumber wharf. The store keeps canned 
fees, pink-and-white candy and felt boots. 

he hotel part is—well, it doesn’t matter 
except that I don’t think I ever saw so 
many deer heads; a few stuffed trout, but 
mostly deer heads. After supper the pro- 
rietor and I got the three trunks up to the 
argest room. We just got them in and 
that was all. The tug left for the head of 
the lake at seven next morning. I ex- 
plained this to Isabelle. I said we'd leave 
the trunks there until we came out, and 
offered to help her unpack the one her 
fishing things were in. She said, ‘Please go 
away!’ So I went. I got out a rod and 
went down to the wharf. No trout there, 
I knew; but I thought I’d liraber up my 
wrist. I put on a Cahill Number Four- 
teen—or was it Sixteen —— 

George knitted his brows and stared in- 
tently but unseeingly at me for some little 
time. 

“Call it a Sixteen,” I suggested. 

George shook his head impatiently and 
remained concentrated in thought. 

“I’m inclined to think it was a Four- 
teen,” he said at last. ‘But let it go; it’ll 
come to me later. At any rate, the place 
was alive with big chub—a foot long, some 
of ‘em. I'll bet I took fifty—-threw ’em 
back, of course. They kept on rising after 
it got dark. I'd tell myself I'd go after one 
more cast. Each time I’d hook a big 
chub, and—well, you know how the time 
slips away. 

‘When I got back to the hotel all the 
lights were out. I lit matches until I got 
upstairs and found the door to the room. 
I'll never forget what I saw when I opened 
that door—never! Do you happen to know 
how many of the kind of things they wear a 
woman can get into one trunk? Well, she 
had three and she’d unpacked them all. 
She had used the bed for the gowns alone. 
It was piled with them—literally piled; 
but that wasn’t a starter. Everywhere you 
looked was a stack of things with ribbons 
in ‘em. There were enough shoes and stock- 
ings for a girls’ school; silk stockings, 
mind you, and high-heeled shoes and slip- 
pers.”” Here George consulted clock and 
watch. “I wonder if that train’s on time,” 
he wanted to know. 

“You have thirty-five minutes, even if it 
is,” I told him; “go right ahead.” 

“Well, I could see something was wrong 
from her face. I didn’t know what, but I 
started right in to cheer her up. I told her 
all about the ‘chub fishing I’d been hav- 
ing. At last she burst into tears. I won't go 
into the scene that followed. I'd ask her 
what was the matter and she’d say, ‘ Noth- 
ing,’ and ery frightfully. I know a lot of 
men who would have lost their tempers 
under the circumstances, but I didn’t; 
I give you my word. I simply said, 
‘There, there,’ until she quieted down. 
And that isn’t all. After a while she began 
to show me her gowns. Imagine—at 
eleven o'clock at night, at Buck's Landing! 
She’d hold up a dress and look over the top 
of it at me and ask me how I liked it, and 
I'd say it was all right. I know a lot of 
men who wouldn’t have sat there two 
minutes. 

“At last I said, ‘They’re all all right, 
darling,’ and yawned. She was holding up a 
pink dress covered with shiny dingle- 
dangles, and she threw the dress on the bed 
and all hut had hysterics. It was terrible. 
In trying to think of some way to quiet her 
it occurred to me that I'd put her rod 
together and let her feel the balance of it 
with the reel I'd bought her—a genuine 
Fleetwood, mind you— attached. I looked 
around for her fishing things and couldn't 
find them. I'll tell you why I ecouldn’t find 
them.” George paused for an impressive 
instant to give his next words the full sig- 
nificance due them. “ They weren’t there!”’ 

“No?” I murmured weakly. 

“No,” said George. “And what do you 
suppose she said when I questioned her? I 
can give you her exact words—I’ll never 
forget them. She said, ‘There wasn’t any 
room for them.’ Again George paused. 
“T ask you,” he inquired at last, “I ask you 
as man to man, what do you think of 
that?” 

I found no adequate reply to this ques- 
tion, and George, now thoroughly warmed 
up, rushed on. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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| PADEREWSKI PLAYS THE MINUET 
PEARL ‘ SSAA SS 
in > al - 
AN APPRECIATION dy IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 
“The supreme qualities of the Steinway piano have been for many years universally recognized. 
Musicians and the musical public have long regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would seem 
from this that the summit had been reached, for with the attainment of perfection progress is stopped. 
“And yet, I feel obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall, that an astonishing progress 
has been achieved. To the former qualities, now magnified and intensified, an entirely new quality 
has been added, an easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another thing—I have tested a very large 
number of Steinway concert grands, and I have not been able to choose any one of them as the best, 
because all are the best. 
ng There is something in the history of the Steinway family to bring joy to the heart of every 
one who is devoted to his profession. The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of love of pro- 
fession, and to it | pay my tribute of high esteem and admiration.” 
' PADEREWSKI’S TRIBUTE to the Steinway is echoed The music lover who knows the beauty of the 


in the preference of every great musician. The Stein- Steinway concert grand should know also that its 
way is the piano of Hofmann and of Rachmaninoff. remarkable excellences are reproduced in pianos for 
It is.the companion of Fritz Kreisler and Mischa Elman; ‘the home. The qualities that have endeared the 
an inspiration to the songs of Schumann-Heink and Steinway to the greatest artists are a part of every 
Farrar. To Damrosch and. Stokowski the Steinway Steinway that is made. 


6 ” 
Stands -quaied, 
ids unequaled Does not your every inclination tell you that you 


It is worthy of remark that this unanimity of ap- can find permanent musical happiness only in the 
proval comes not from pianists alone. To the leading Steinway? Need you delay this happiness when you 
artists in every field of music the Steinway represents know that the Steinway price is a reasonable one? 
the physical accomplishment of an ideal—the perfect And when the terms of payment are so generous that 
complement to the expression of their art. your purchase is relieved of any inconvenience? 














There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 1o9 E. Fourteenth Street, 






New York City 
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’ American 
Communication 


When national interests clash, Americans 
appreciate the importance of a system of 
American-operated telegraphs and cables, 


Operating the longest line of cables and tele- 
graphs in the world, The MACKAY System and 
its Allies transmit the messages of Americans 
to Europe and Asia, and from North to South 
America. 

Postal Telegraph, reaching every important 
point in the United States, connects with five 
great modern cables of the Commercial Cable 
Company in the Atlantic, extending to London, 
Paris, Liverpool, Antwerp and Rotterdam, and 
connecting with all points beyond, while 
another cable provides the only direct line 
between New York and Havana. All-America 
Cables, Inc., offers the best service to Central 
and South America. Our Commercial Pacific 
cable provides the only means of direct com- 
munication with American insular possessions 
in the Pacific, and with China and Japan. 


Thus The MACKAY System is the greatest 
and most comprehensive American communi- 
cations system. 


Independent Competitive Progressive 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
COMMERCIAL CABLES 
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H. MAC 





| a squaretail. 
| below Horseshoe Falls for twenty years, as 








| had one belt. 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 64) 
“You'd swear I lost my tem 
wouldn’t you? Well, I didn’t. 
something to her later, but I'll let 
the judge when we come to that. I’ll ask 
you to consider the circumstances. I'll 
poe you to get Old Faithful in your mind’s 


“Old Faithful?” I repeated. “Then you 
went to the Yellowstone later?” 

“Yellowstone! Of course not! Haven’t 

I told you we were already at the best 

trout water in America? Old Faithful was 

He’d been in the pool 


r then, 
did say 
ou be 


a matter of record. We'll come to that 
presently. How are we off for time?” 
“Thirty-one minutes,” I told him. 

watching the clock—go ahead.” 

“Well, there she was, on a fishing trip 
with nothing to fish with. There was only 
one answer to that--she couldn't fish. But 
I went over tt ype she’d brought in 
three trunks and I'll give you my word she 
didn’t have a garment of any sort you 
couldn’t see through. 

“Something had to be done and done 
quick, that was sure. I fitted her out from 
my own things with a sweater, a flannel 
shirt and a pair of knickerbockers. Then I 
got the proprietor up and explained the 
situation, He got me some heavy under- 
wear and two pairs of woolen stockings 
that belonged to his wife. When it came 
to shoes it looked ho = oye but the pro- 
prietor’ s wife, who had got up, too, by this 


“T’m 


| time, thought of a pair of boy’s moccasins 
| that were in the store and they turned out 


to be about the right size. I made arrange- 
ments to rent the room we had until we 
came out again to keep her stuff in, and 


| took another room for the night—what was 
| left of it after she’d repacked what could 
| stay in the trunks and renga? what 
| couldn't so it te gy t be wrinkled 


and took my 


“T got up early 
I wakened her 


duffel down to the {Bor nny 


| when I left the room. When breakfast was 


ready I went to see why she hadn’t come 
down. She was all dressed, sitting on the 
edge of the bed. I said, ‘Breakfast is 
ready, darling,’ but I saw by her face that 
something was wrong a It turned out 
to be my knickers. They fitted her per- 
fectly—a little tight in spots—except in the 
waist. They would simply have fallen off 
if she hadn’t held them up. 

“Well, I was going in so light that I only 
he proprietor didn’t have 
any—he suspenders. Neither did his 
wife. She used—well, whatever they use. 


| He got me a piece of clothesline and I 
| knotted it at each end and ran it through 


the what-you-may-call-’ems of the knickers 
and tied it in front. The knickers sort of 
puckered all the way round, but they 


| couldn’t come down—that was the main 
| thing. 
| She walked over and tilted the mirror of the 


I said, ‘There you are, darling.’ 


bureau so that she could see herself from 
head to foot. She said, ‘Who are going to 
be at this place where we are going?’ I 
said, ‘Some of the very best dry-fly men in 
the country.’ She said, ‘I don’t mean 
them; I mean the women. Will there be 
any women there?’ 

“TI told her, certainly there would be 
women. I asked her if she thought I would 
take her into a camp with nothing but men. 
I named some of the women: rs. Fred 
Beal and Mrs. Brooks Carter and Talcott 
Ranning’s sister and several more. 

“She turned around slowly in front of 


| the mirror, staring into it for a minute. 


Then she said, ‘Please go out and close the 
door.’ I caid, ‘All right, darling; but come 
right down. The tug will he here in fifteen 
minutes.’ 

“I went downstairs and. waited ten 
minutes, then I heard the tug whistle for 
the landing and ran upstairs again. I 
knocked at the door. When she didn’t 
answer I went in. Wher do you suppose 
she was? 

I gave it up. 

“In bed!” said George in an awe-struck 
“In bed, with her face turned to the 
wall; and a I didn’t lose my temper, 
as God is yok rs ge. I rushed down to the 
wharf and told the tug captain I'd give him 
twenty-five dollars extra if he’d hold the 
boat till we came. He said all right and I 
went back to the room. 

“The breeches had done it. She simply 
wouldn't wear them. I told her that at a 
fishing camp in Maine clothes were never 
thought of. I said, ‘No one thinks of any- 
— but trout, darling.’ She said, ‘I 
wouldn’t let a fish see me looking like 


that.’” George’s brow beaded suddenly. 
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His hands dived searchingly into various 
pockets. “Got a cigarette? I left my case 
in my other suit.’ 

He took a cigarette from me, lighted it 
with shaking fingers and inhaled deeply. 

“Tt went on like that for thirty minutes. 
She was crying all the time, of course. I 
had started down to tell the tug captain it 
was all off, and I saw a woman’s raincoat 
hanging in the hall. It belonged to some- 
one up in one of the camps, the ve 
told me. I gave him seventy-five dollars to 
give to whoever owned it when they came 
out, and took it upstairs. In about ten 
minutes I persuaded her to wear it over the 
rest of her outfit until we got to camp. I 
told her one of the women would be able to 
fix her up all right when we got there. I 
didn’t believe it, of course. The women at 
camp were all old-timers; they'd gone in as 
light as the men; but I had to say some- 


thin 

“We had quite a trip going in. The 
guides were at the head of the lake all 
right—Indian Joe and a new man I'd never 
seen, called Charlie. I told Joe to take 
Isabelle—he’s one of the best canoemen I 
ever saw. I was going to paddle bow for 
my man, but I’d have bet a cooky Indian 
Joe could stay with us on any kind of 
water. We had to beat it right through to 
make camp by night. It’s a good stiff trip, 
but it can be done. I looked back at the 
other canoe now and then until we struck 
about a mile of white water that took all I 
had. When we were through the other 
canoe wasn’t in sight. The river made a 
bend there, and I thought it was just behind 
and would show up any minute. 

“Well, it didn’t show up and I began to 
wonder. We hit our first portage about ten 
o'clock and landed. I watched downstream 
for twenty minutes, expecting to sight the 
other canoe every instant. Then Charlie, 
who hadn’t opened his head, said ‘Better 
go back,’ and put the canoe ‘in again. We 

addled downstream for all that was in it. 

was stiff with fright. We saw ’em coming 
about three miles lower down and back- 
paddled till they came up. Isabelle was 
more cheerful-looking than she’d been 
since we left New York, but Joe had that 
stony face an Indian gets when he’s sore. 

“T said, ‘Anything wrong?’ Joe just 
== and drove the canoe past us. Then 

saw it was filled with wild flowers. Isa- 
belle said she’d been picking them right off 
the banks all the way along. She said she’d 
only had to get out of the boat once, for the 
blue ones. Now, you can’t beat that—not 
in a thousand years. I leave it to you if 
you can. Twenty miles of stiff current, 
with five portages ahead of us and a nine- 
mile hike at the end of that. I gave that 
Indian the devil for letting her do such a 
thing, and tipped the flowers into the Pe- 
nobscot when we unloaded for the first 
portage. She didn’t speak to me on the 
portage, and she got into her canoe without 
a word. 

“Nothing more happened going in, ex- 
cept this flower business had lost two hours, 
and it was so dark when we struck the 
swamp at Loon Lake that we couldn't fol- 
low the trail well and kept stumbling over 
down timber and stepping into bog holes. 
She was about fagged out by then, and the 
mosquitoes were pretty thick through 
there. Without any warning she sat down 
in the trail. She did it so suddenly I nearly 
fell over her. I asked her what was the 
matter and she said, ‘This is the end’ —just 
like that-—‘this is the end!’ I said, ‘The 
end of what, darling?’ She said, ‘Of every- 
thing!’ I told her if she sat there all wet 
and muddy she’d catch her death. She 
said she hoped so. I said, ‘It’s only two 
miles more, darling. Just think, tomorrow 
we'll be on the best trout water in the 
world!’ With that she said, ‘I want my 
mother, my darling mother,’ and bowed her 
head in her hands. Think it over, please; 
and remember, I didn’t lose my temper. 
You're sure there’s nothing left in your 
flask?” 

“Not a drop, 
“Go ahead; 
minutes.” 

George looked wildly at the clock, then 
at his watch. 

“‘A man never has it when he wants it 
most. Have you noticed that? Where 
was I? 

oyu were in the swamp 

“Oh, yes! Well, she aida" t speak after 
that, and nothing I could say would budge 
her. The mosquitoes had got wind of us 
when we stopped and were coming in 
swarms. We'd be eaten alive in another 

(Continued on Page 68) 


yeorge,”” I assured him. 
we've only twenty-five 
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Barney Oldfield crossing over Raton Pass in midwinter—A painting by F. 
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I’ve driven many makes of high grade cars, but 
none ever had such hard service as my Marmons. 


**The reason for this is that since adopting Marmons 
I have undertaken the manufacture of Oldfeld tires, 
which | test personally. ‘To get definite, first-hand 
knowleage of how my tires stand punishment, I've 
driven my Marmons continuously under most extreme 
conditions—high speed on race tracks, ordinary travel 
on bad roads and hard going on cross-country trips 


*““My Marmons have served as pacemakers for a lot 
of races during the past two years, and I have driven 
all over the country visiting Oldfield dealers 


a 


S. Col 


y Marmon Surely Stands the Gait 


-cross continent eight times” 
By Barney Oldfield 


“Mrs. Oldfield is equally enthusiastic over her Mar- 
mon Coupe, having driven it across the continent 
twice. She comments constantly on its easy handling, 


comfort and dependability 


*"T’ve had a hunch that the national survey of Mar- 
mon mechanical maintenance would prove the great 
and I’m not surprised 
as $4.71. My 


; 
Marmons pile up mileage with practically no main- 


economy of this sturdy car, 


that the monthly average is as low 


tenance expense to me 


*’ Believe me, there's no car to equala Marmon for de- 


> 
pendability,performance, and economical maintenance, 


M O 


CThe Foremost CFine Car 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

ten minutes. So I told Joe to give his 
pack to Charlie and help me pick her u 
and carry her. Joe said, ‘No, by damn!’ 
and folded his arms. When an Indian gets 
sore he stays sore, and when he’s sore he’s 
stubborn. The mosquitoes were working 
on him good and plenty, though, and at 
iast he said, ‘Me carry packs. Charlie help 
carry--that.’ He flipped his hand over in 
the direction of Isabelle and took the pack 
from Charlie. 

“Tt was black as your hat by now, and 
the trail through there was only about a 
foot wide, with swamp on each side. It 
was going to be some job getting her out of 
there. I thought Charlie and I would make 
a chair of our arms and stumble along with 
her some way; but when I started to lift 
her up she said, ‘Don’t touch me!’ and got 
up and went on. A blessing if there ever 
was one. We got to camp at ten that night. 

“She was stiff and sore next morning 
vou expect it after a trip like that—besides, 
she'd caught a little cold. I asked her how 
she felt, and she said she was going to die 
and asked me to send for a doctor and her 
mother. The nearest doctor was at Bangor 
and her mother was in New Rochelle. I 
carried her breakfast over from the dining 
camp to our cabin. She said she couldn’t 
eat any breakfast, but she did drink a cup 
of coffee, telling me between sips how awful 
it was to die alone in a place like that. 

“ After she'd had the coffee she seemed to 
feel better. I went to the camp library and 
got The Dry Fly on American Waters, by 
Charles Darty. I consider him the sound- 
est man in the country. H — better than 
Pell or Fawcett. My chief criticism of him 
is that in his chapter on Streams East of the 
Alleghanies—east of the Alleghanies, mind 
you--he recommends the Royal Coach- 
man. I consider the Lead-Wing Coachman 
a serviceable fly on clear, hard-fished water; 
but the Royal —never! I wouldn’t give it a 
shade over the Professor or the Montreal. 
Just consider the body alone of the Royal 
Coachman—never mind the wings and 
hackle—the body of the Royal is ——~” 

“Yes, I know, George,” I said; “but — 

1 glanced significantly at the clock. 
George started, sighed, and resumed his 
narrative. 

“I went back to the cabin and said, 
‘Darling, here is one of the most intensely 
interesting books ever written, I’m 
to read it aloud to you. I think I can 
finish it today. Would you like to sit up in 
bed while I read?’ She said she hadn't 
strength evough to sit up in bed, so I sat 
down beside her and started reading. I 
had read about an hour, I suppose, when 
she did sit up in bed quite suddenly. I saw 
she was staring at me in a queer, wild way 
that was really startling. I said, ‘What is 
it, darling?’ She said, Fm going to get up. 
I’m going to get up this instant.’ 

“Well, I was delighted, naturally. I 
thought the book would get her by the 
time I'd read it through. But there she 
was, as keen as mustard before I'd got well 
into it. Ul tell you what I made up my 
mind to do, right there. I made up my 
mind to let her use my rod that day. Yes, 
sir-—-my three-ounce Spinoza, and what’s 
more, I did it.” 

George looked at me triumphantly, then 
lapsed into reflection for a moment. 

“If ever a man did everything possible 
to--weill, let it go. The main thing is, I 
have nothing to reproach myself with— 
nothing. Except—but we'll come to that 
presently. Of course, she wasn’t ready for 
dry flies yet. I borrowed some wet flies 
from the club steward, got some cushions 
for the canoe and put my rod together. 
She had no waders, so a stream was out of 
the question. The lake was better, any- 
way, that first day; she’d have all the 
room she wanted for her back cast. 

“] stood on the landing with her before 
we got into the canoe ms showed her just 
how to put out a fly and recover it. Then 
she tried it.” A sort ef horror came into 
George's face. “ You wouldn't believe any- 
one could handle a rod like that,” he said 
huskily. “You couldn't believe it unless 
you'd seen it. Gimme a cigarette. 

“I worked with her a half hour or so 
and saw no improvement—none whatever. 
At last she said, ‘The string is too long. I 
can’t do anything with such a long string 
on the pole.’ I told her gently—gently, 
mind you—-that the string was an eighteen- 
dollar double-tapered Hurdman line, at- 
tached to a Gebhardt reel on a three-ounce 
Spinoza rod. I said, ‘We'll go out on the 
iake now. If you can manage to get a rise, 
perhaps it wiil come te you instinctively.’ 


” 
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“T paddled her out on the lake and she 
went at it. She’d spat the flies down and 
yank them up and spat them down in. 
She hooked me several times with her back 
cast and got tangled up in the line herself 
again and again. All this time I was speak- 
ing quietly to her, telling her what todo. I 
give you my word I never raised my 
voice—not once—and I thought she'd 
break the tip every moment. 

“Finally she said her arm was tired and 
lowered the rod. She’d got everything 
messed up with her last cast and the flies 
were trailing just over the side of the canoe. 
I said, ‘Recover your cast and reel in, 
darling.’ Instead of using her rod, she took 
hold of the leader close to the flies and 
started to pull them into the canoe. At 
that instant a little trout—couldn’t have 
been over six inches—took the tail fly. I 
don’t know exactly what happened, it was 
all over so quickly. I think she just 
screamed and let go of ptt ag At any 
rate, I saw my Spinoza bounce off the gun- 
wale of the canoe and disappear. There was 
fifty feet of water just there. And now 
listen carefully: Not one word did I 
utter—not one. I simply turned the canoe 
and paddled to the landing in absolute 
silence. No reproaches of any sort. Think 
that over!” 

I did. My thoughts left me speechless. 
George proceeded: 

“T took out a guide and tried dragging 
for the rod with a gang hook and heavy 
sinker all the rest of the day. But the 
gangs would only foul on the bottom. I 
gave up at dusk and paddled in, I said to 
the guide—it was Charlie—I said, ‘Well, 
it’s all over, Charlie.’ Charlie said, ‘I 
brought Mr. Carter in and he had an extra 
rod. Maybe you could borrow it. It’s a 
four-ounce Meecham.’ I smiled. I actu- 
ally smiled. I turned and looked at the 
lake. ‘Charlie,’ I said, ‘somewhere out 
there in that dark water, where the eye of 
man will never behold it again, is a three- 
ounce Spinoza—and you speak of a Mee- 
cham.’ Charlie said, ‘Well, I just thought 
I'd tell you.’ I said, ‘That’s all right, 
Charlie. That's all right.’ I went to the 
main camp, saw Jean, the head guide and 
made arrangements to leave the next day. 
Then I went to our cabin and sat down 
before the fire. I heard Isabelle say some- 
thing about being sorry. I said, ‘I’d rather 
not talk about it, darling. If you don’t 
mind, we’ll never mention it again.’ We 
sat there in silence, then, until dinner. 

“As we got up from dinner, Nate Gris- 
wold and his wife asked us to play bridge 
with them that evening. I'd told no one 
what had happened, and Nate didn’t know, 
of course. I simply thanked him and said 
we were a little tired, and we went back to 
our cabin. I sat down before the fire again. 
Isabelle seemed restless. At last she said, 
‘George.’ I said, ‘What is it, darling?’ 
She said, ‘Would you like to read to me 
from that book?’ I said, ‘I’m sorry, 
darling; if you don’t mind I'll just sit here 
quietly before the fire.’ 

“Somebody knocked at the door after a 
while. I said, ‘Come in.’ It was Charlie. 
I said, ‘What is it, Charlie?’ Then he told 
me that Bob Frazer had been called back to 
New York and was going out next morning. 
I said, ‘Well, what of it?’ Charlie said, ‘I 
just thought you could maybe borrow his 
rod.’ I said, ‘I thought you understood 
about that, Charlie.’ Charlie said, ‘Well, 
that’s it. Mr. Frazer's rod is a three-ounce 
Spinoza.’ 

“T got up and shook hands with Charlie 
and gave him five dollars. But when he’d 

one I began to realize what was before me. 

‘d brought in a pint flask of prewar 
Seotch. Prewar—get that! I put this in 
my pocket and went over to Bob's cabin. 
Just as I was going to knock I lost my 
nerve. I sneaked away from the door and 
went down to the lake and sat on the steps 
of the canoe landing. I sat there for quite 
a while and took several nips. At last I 
thought I'd just go and tell Bob of my loss 
and see what he said. I went back to his 
cabin and this time I knocked. Bob was 
putting a few odds and ends in a shoulder 
pack. His rod was in its case, standing 
against the wall. 

“T said, ‘I hear you're going out in the 
morning.’ He said, ‘ Yes, curse it, my wife’s 
mother has to have some sort of a damned 
operation or other.’ I said, ‘How would a 
little drink strike you, Bob?’ He said, 
‘Strike me! Wait a minute! What kind of 
a drink?’ I took out the flask and handed 
it to him. He unscrewed the cap and held 
the flask to his nose. He said, ‘Great 
heavens above, it smells like ———’ I said, 
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‘It is.’ Hesaid, ‘It can’t be!’ I said, ‘Yes, 
it is.’ He said, ‘There’s a trick in it some- 
where.’ I said, ‘No, there isn’t—I give you 
my word.’ He tasted what was in the flask 
carefully. Then he said, ‘I call this white 
of you, George,’ and took a good stiff 
snort.. When he was handing back the 
flask he said, ‘I’ll do as much for you some 
day, if I ever get the chance.’ I took a 
snifter myself. 

“Then I said, ‘Bob, something awful has 
happened to me. I came here to tell you 
about it.’ He said, ‘Is that so? Sit down.’ 
I sat down and told him. He said, ‘What 
kind of a rod was it?’ I said, ‘A three- 
ounce Spinoza.’ He came over and 
Fripped my hand without a word. I said, 

Of course, I can’t use anything else.’ He 
nodded, and I saw his eyes flicker toward 
the corner of the room where his own rod 
was ——t I said, ‘Have another drink, 
Bob.’ But he just sat down and stared at 
me. I took a good stiff drink myself. Then 
I said, ‘Under proms gd circumstances, 
nothing on earth could hire me to ask a 
man to ——-’ I stopped right there. 

“Bob got up suddenly and began to walk 
up and down the room. I said, ‘Bob, I’m 
not considering myself—not for a minute. 
If it was ‘ast season, I’d simply have gone 
back tomorrow without a word. But I’m 
not alone any more. I’ve got the little girl 
to consider. She’s never seen a trout taken 
in her life—think of it, Bob! And here she 
is, on her honeymoon, at the best water I 
know of. On her honeymoon, Bob!’ I waited 
for him to say something, but he went to 
the window ‘and stared out, with his back 
to me. I got up and said good night and 
started for the door. Just as I reached it he 
turned from the window and rushed over 
and picked up his rod. He said, ‘Here, 
take it,’ and put the rod case in my hands. 
I started to try to thank him, but he said, 
‘Just go ahead with it,’ and pushed me out 
the door.” 

The waiter was suddenly hovering above 
us with his eyes on the dishes. 

“Now what do you want?” said George. 

“Never mind clearing here,” I said. 
“Just bring me the check. Go ahead, 


George.” 

Weil, of course, I can’t any more than 
skim what happened finally, but you'll 
understand. It turned out that Ernie 
Payton's wife had an extra pair of knickers 
and she loaned them to Isabelle. I was 
waiting outside the cabin while she dressed 
next morning, and she called out to me, 
‘Oh, George, they fit!’ Then I heard her 
begin to sing. She was a different girl 
when she came out to go to breakfast. She 
was almost smiling. She’d done nothing 
but slink about the day before. Isn’t it 
extraordinary what will seem important to 
awoman? Gimme a cigarette. 

“Fifteen minutes, George,” I said as I 
supplied him. 

“Yes, yes, I know. I fished the Cuddi- 
wink that day. Grand stream, grand. 
used a Pink Lady —first day on a stream 
with Isabelle—little touch of sentiment— 
and it’sa darn good fly. I fished it steadily 
all day. Or did I try a Seth Green about 
noon? It seems to me I did, now that I 
recall it. It seems to me that where the 
Katahdin brook comes in I ——” 

“It doesn’t really matter, 
George?” I ventured. 

“Of course, it matters!” said George 
decisively. “A man wants to be exact 
about such things. The precise details of 
what happens in a day’s work on a stream 
are of real value to yourself and others. 
Except in the case of a record fish, it isn’t 
important that you took a trout; it’s ex- 
actly how you took him that’s important.” 

“But the time, George,’’ I protested. 

He glanced at the clock, swore softly, 
mopped his brow—this time with the blue- 
bordered handkerchief —and proceeded. 

“Isabelle couldn’t get into the stream 
without waders, so I told her to work along 
the bank a little behind me. It was pretty 
thick along there, second growth and vines 
mostly; but I was putting that Pink Lady 
on every foot of good water and she kept 
up with me easily enough. She didn’t see 
me take many trout, though. I'd look for 
her, after landing one, to see what she 
thought of the way I'd handled the fish, 
and almost invariably she was picking 
ferns or blueberries, or getting herself un- 
tangled from something. Curious things, 
women. Like children, when you stop to 
think of it.” 

George stared at me unseeingly for a 
moment. 

“ And you never heard of Old Faithful?” 
he asked suddenly. “Evidently not, from 


does it, 
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what you said a while ago. Well, a lot of 
people have, believe me. Men have gone 
to the Cuddiwink district just to see him. 
As I’ve already told you, he lay beside a 
ledge in the pool below Horseshoe Falls. 
Almost nothing else in the pool. He kept 
it cleaned out. Worst sort of cannibal, of 
course—all big trout are. That was the 
trouble—he wanted something that would 
stick to his ribs. No flies for him. Did his 
feeding at night. 

“You could see him dimly if you crawled 
out on a rock that jutted above the pool 
and looked over. He lay in about ten feet 
of water, right by his ledge. If he saw you 
he’d back under the ledge, slowly, like a 
submarine going into dock. Think of the 
biggest thing you’ve ever seen, and that’s 
the way Old Faithful looked, just lying 
there as still as the ledge. He never seemed 
to move anything, not even his gills. When 
he backed in out of sight he seemed to be 
drawn under the ledge by some invisible 
force. 

“Ridgway —R, Campbell Ridgway—you 
— have read his stuff, Brethren of the 
Wild, that sort of thing—claimed to have 
seen him move. He told me about it one 
night. He said he was lying with just his 
eyes over the edge of the rock, watching the 
trout. Said he’d been there an hour, when 
down over the falls came a young red squir- 
rel. It had fallen in above and been carried 
over. The squirrel was half drowned, but 
struck out feebly for shore. Well, so Ridg- 
way said—Old Faithful came up and took 
Mister Squirrel into camp. No hurry; 
just came drifting up, sort of inhaled the 
squirrel and sank down to the ledge again. 
Never made a ripple, Ridgway said; just 
business. 

“T’m telling you all this because it’s 
necessary that you get an idea of that trout 
in your mind. You'll see why in a minute. 
No one ever had hold of him. But it was 
customary, if you fished the Cuddiwink, to 
drop a few casts over him before you left 
the stream. Not that you ever expected 
him to rise. It was just a sort of gesture. 
Everybody did it. 

“Knowing that Isabelle had never seen 
trout taken before, I made a day of it— 
naturally. The trail to camp leaves the 
stream just at the falls. It was pretty late 
when we got to it. Isabelle had her arms 
full of—heaven knows what—flowers and 

rass and ferns and fir branches and colored 
leaves. She’d lugged the stuff for hours. 
I remember once that day I was fighting a 
fourteen-inch fish in swift water and she 
came to the bank and wanted me to look at 
2 ripe blackberry—I think it was—she’d 
found. How does that strike you? And 
listen! I said, ‘It’s a beauty, darling.’ 
That’s what I said—or something like 
that. . Here, don’t you pay that 
check! Bring it here, waiter!” 

“Go on, George,” I said. “We haven’t 
time to argue about the check. You’d come 
to the trail for camp at the falls.” 

“T told Isabelle to wait at the trail for a 
few minutes, while I went below the falls 
and did the customary thing for the edifica- 
tion of Old Faithful. I only intended to 
make three or four casts with the Number 
Twelve Fly and the hair-fine leader I had 
on, but in getting down to the pool I 
hooked the fly in a bush. In trying to 
loosen it I stumbled over something and 
fell. I snapped the leader like a thread, and 
since I had to put on another, I tied on a 
fairly heavy one as a matter of form. 

“T had reached for my box for a regula- 
tion fly of some sort when I remembered a 
fool thing that Filly Roach had given me 
up on the Beaver Kill the season before. It 
was fully two inches long; I forgot what he 
called it. He said you fished it dry for bass 
or large trout.. He said you worked the tip 
of your rod and made it wiggle like a dying 
minnow. I didn’t want the contraption, 
but he’d borrowed some fly oil from me and 
insisted on my taking it. I'd stuck it in the 
breast pocket of my fishing jacket and for- 
gotten it until then. 

“Well, I felt in the pocket and there it 
was. I tied it on and went down to the 
pool. Now let me show you the exact situa- 
tion.” George seized a fork. “This is the 
pool.” The fork traced an oblong figure on 
the tablecloth. “Here is Old Faithful’s 
ledge.””’ The fork deeply marked this im- 
pressive spot. “ Here is the falls, with white 
water running to here. You can only wade 
to this point here, and then you have an 
abrupt six-foot depth. ‘But you can put a 
fly from here to here with a long line,’ you 
say. No, you can’t. You've forgotten to 
allow for your back cast. Notice this bend 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Take out the roast 
tment tore: §=— LUIN Off the heat — snmciccy's ine 


pare three meals a day under each burner. The 


with a coal range it is necessary to 
keep a fire all day and sometimes 
through the night. With a Florence 
when the meal is ready you turn off 


burners are all large and powerful, and 
the intense heat is brought close to the 
cooking. 


The Florence is surprisingly beauti- 


the heat. 
ful—the mantel and chimneys are por- 
Every woman wants an attractive re sl celain enamel in blue or white. Will 
kitchen and a small fuel bill, and _ ira eat not discolor, and is easily cleaned 
every woman can have them. The Pea, : , a with soap and water. The rest of the 
wickless Florence Oil Range will make , Es) i ama stove is finished in a satiny, durable, 
your kitchen a pleasanter and happier . wats baked-on enamel and nickel trim. 
place in which to work and will give ib : Some good hardware or furniture store 
you more time for the outside things in your vicinity will have a Florence 
you love to do. filled with kerosene so you can see 
It burns with a hot flame which can be regulated to it work. Send for illustrated booklet. 





Oven 


NEVER has there 
been anything better 
Sin which to roast or 
,bake than the old 
"Dutch ovens. The 
Florence Oven is mod- 
eled on the same prin- 
ciple, with the Florence 
Baker’s Arch—the top 
inside corners are 
arched or rounded to 
distribute heat evenly 
to all parts of the oven. 
The asbestos-lined 
Florence Heat Distrib- 
utor prevents the 
heat from directly 
striking the bottom of 


THE heat is so close 
under the cooking that 
there is no loss of time 


the cooking. Food can- 
not burn on the bottom 
in a Florence, and you 
can bake perfectly on 
both upper and lower 


in getting meals under 


grates. 


Heat Dial 


Unper each burner 
is a dial marked into 
many divisions. You 
will quickly learn the 
amount of heat there 
will be as you regulate 
the control lever at 
ACH 1 . 

Each Bex 8 2g each point. To light, 

practical leveling einen : raise the chimney, turn 

By simply turning this os ae br ae 

screw the leg may be soa : rere ouch a mate n 

Sedathened er short $$ . to the asbestos kindler 

yo | onthe 4 x and you quickly have 

hour haecbenaeaet ce ose td an intense clear flame. 

floor the Florence al- 

ways stands firm and CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 504 School St., Gardner, Mass. 

perfectly level. Makers of Florence Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 

Tank Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M*Clary$, London, Canada 


More Heat—Less Care 


FLORENCE 


Oil Stoves and Ranges 
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To John Willis Griffith 


America is indebted for 
the ‘‘Clipper"’ ships 
which carried the Flag 
across all the seven seas, 
and wrote so proud a 
chapter in our commercial 
history. Peerless in its 
time, the American 
“Clipper"’ is still a model 
for the hull lines of ocean 
greyhounds today. 



































“TOWHERE has the 
characteristic spirit of 
“SY leadership in Ameri- 
can industry shown itself 
more strikingly than in the 
development of automotive 
transportation. 


Only the invincible de- 
termination of American 
manufacturers could have 
brought the automobile and 
the motor truck to their 
present high point of utility 
in so brief a time, and could 
have provided tires of corre- 
sponding excellence. 


Imbued with this spirit from 
the beginning, Firestone set 
the pace in fine tire building 
by pledging car owners the 
Most Miles per Dollar. 


MOST’ Mites 
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The Firestone Gum-Dip- 
ped Cord today is carrying 
on this high standard of 
worth and raising it to a 
level never before attained. 


Into this tire’s building 
have gone the full cumula- 
tive force of twenty-two 
years’ experience and the 
efforts of an organization 
numbering thousands of 
workers. 


The great and ever-widen- 
ing popularity of Firestone 
Cords—their adoption for 
America’s leading cars, is a 
gratifying and inspiring 
reward to the men who 
have made Most Miles per 
Dollar the objective of their 
life work. 


PER DOLLAR 
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Your First Consideration 
for a Brighter Home 


Bs paaryOR many years, hundreds of thousands 

ee of housewives have made their homes 
fey brighter, cleaner and more beautiful by 
VTA .. 


; using O-Cedar Polish. They have bene- 
fited by the simple and easy application; by the 
splendid results; and because it gives longer life 

to floors, furniture and woodwork. 


Try OCedar in your home. You, too, will 
be won by its excellence. You will be delighted 
with the way O-Cedar Polish restores the 
original beauty of floors, furniture and wood- 
work. 

O-Cedar Polish is put up in convenient sized 
bottles for trial purposes. Larger quantities in 
quarts, half gallons and gallons can be had at 
greater economies. 


And there is the new member of the O-Cedar family 
—O-Cedar Wax which combines all of the well- 
known qualities of O-Cedar Polish in wax form. For 
automobile use, it will produce results heretofore 
thought impossible to obtain. It makes old cars look 
like new. 


Remember, all O-Cedar products are 
always sold on a guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. When you need polish or 
wax, think, say, and insist on O-Cedar. 


"Cleans as it Polishes” 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

here? That tells the story. You’re not 
more than twenty feet from a lot of birch 
and what not, when you can no longer 
wade. ‘Well then, it’s impossible to put a 
decent fly on the water ion the sunken 
ledge,’ you say. It looks like it, but this is 
how it’s done: Right here is a narrow point 
running to here, where it dwindles off to a 
single flat rock. If you work out on the 
point you can jump across to this rock 
situated right here—and there you are, 
with about a thirty-foot cast to the sunken 
ledge. Deep water .all around you, of 
course, and the rock is slippery; but— 
there you are. Now notice this small cove, 
right here. The water from the falls rushes 
past it in a froth, but in the cove it forms a 
deep eddy, with the current moving round 
and round, like this.’”’ George made a slow 
circular motion with the fork. “You know 
what I mean?” 

I nodded. 

“T got out on the point and jumped to 
the rock; got myself balanced, worked out 
the right amount of line and cast the din- 
garee Bill had forced on me, just above the 
sunken iedge. It didn’t take the water 
lightly and I cast again, but I couldn’t put 
it down decently. It would just flop in— 
too much weight and too many feathers. I 
suppose I cast it a dozen times, trying to 
make it settle likea fly. I wasn’t thinking of 
trout—there would be nothing in there ex- 
cept Old Faithful—I was just monkeyin 
with this doodle-bug thing, now that I had 
it on. 

“‘T gave up at last and let it lie out where 
I had cast it. I was standing there looking 
at the falls roaring down, not thinking 
about anything in particular, when I re- 
membered Isabelle, waiting up on the trail. 
I raised my rod preparatory to reeling in 
and the what-you-may-call-’em made a 
kind of a dive and wiggle out there on the 
surface. I reached for my reel handle. 
Then I realized that the thingamajig wasn’t 
on the water. I didn’t see it disappear, 
exactly; I was just looking at it, and then 
it wasn’t there. ‘That's funny,’ I thought, 
and struck instinctively. Well, I was fast— 
so it seemed—and no snags in there. I gave 
it the butt three or four times, but the rod 
only bowed and nothing budged. I tried to 
figure it out. I thought perhaps a water- 

ged timber had come diving over the 
falls and upended right there. Then I 
noticed the rod take more of a bend and the 
line began to move through the water. It 
moved out slowly, very slowly, into the 
middle of the pool. It was exactly as 
though I was hooked onto a freight train 
just getting under way. 

“T knew what I had hold of then, and yet 
I didn’t believe it. I couldn’t believe it. I 
kept thinking it was a dream, I remember. 
Of course, he could have gone away with 
everything I had any minute if he’d wanted 
to, but he didn’t. He just kept moving 
slowly, round and round the pool. I gave 
him what pressure the tackle would stand, 
but he never noticed a little thing like that; 
just kept moving around the pool for hours, 
it seemed to me. I’d forgotten Isabelle; 
I admit that. I’d forgotten everything on 
earth. There didn’t seem to be anything 
else on earth, as a matter of fact, except the 
falls and the pool and Old Faithful and me. 
At last Isabelle showed up on the bank 
above me, still lugging her ferns and what 
not. She called down to me above the 
noise of the falls. She asked me how long I 
expected her to wait alone in the woods, 
with night coming on. 

“T hadn’t had the faintest idea how I was 
going to try to land the fh until then. The 
water was boiling past the rock I was stand- 
ing on, and I couldn’t jump back to the 
point without giving him slack and perhaps 
falling in. I began to look around and 
figure. Isabelle said, ‘What on earth are 
you doing?’ I took off my landing net and 
tossed it to the bank. I yelled, ‘Drop that 
junk quick and pick up that net!’ She 
said, ‘What for, George?’ I said, ‘Do as I 
tell you and don’t ask questions!’ She 
laid down what she had and picked up the 
net and I told her to go to the cove and 
stand ready. 

“She said, ‘Ready for what?’ I said, 
‘You'll see what presently. Just stand 
there.’ I’ll admit I wasn’t talking quietly. 
There was the noise of the falls to begin with, 
and—well, naturally I wasn’t. 

“T went to work on the fish again. I 
began to educate him to lead. I thought if 
i could lead him into the cove he would 
swing right past Isabelle and she could net 
him. It was slow work—a _ three-ounce 
rod—imagine! Isabelle called, ‘Do you 
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I told her to keep 
She didn’t 


know what time it is?’ 
still and stand where she was. 
say anything more after that. 

“At last the fish began to come. He 
wasn't tired; he’d never done any fighting, 
as a matter of fact. But he'd take a sug- 
gestion as to where to go from the rod. I 
kept swinging him nearer and nearer the 
cove each time he came around. When I 
saw he was about ready to come I yelled to 
Isabelle. I said, ‘I’m going to bring him 
right past you, close to the top. AN you 
have to do is to net him.’ 

“When the fish came round again I 
steered him into the cove. Just as he was 
swinging past Isabelle the stuff she’d been 
lugging began to roll down the bank. She 
dropped the landing net on top of the fish 
and made a dive for those leaves ‘and 
grasses and things. Fortunately the net 
handle lodged against the bank, and after 
she’d put her stuff in a nice safe place she 
came back and picked up the net again. I 
never uttered a syllable. I deserve no 
credit for that. The trout had made a 
surge and shot out into the pool and I was 
too busy just then to give her any idea of 
what I thought. 

“I had a harder job getting him to swing 
in again. He was a little leery of the cove, 
but at last he came. I steered him toward 
Isabelle and lifted him all I dared. He 
came up nicely, clear to the top. I yelled, 
‘Here he . For God's sake, don’t 
miss him!’ ut everything on the tackle 
it would SF poe managed to check the 
fish for an instant right in front of Isabelle. 

“And this is what she did: It doesn’t 
seem credible—it doesn’t seem humanly 
possible; but it’s a fact that you'll have to 
take my word for. She lifted the landin 
net above her head with both hands an 
brought it down on top of the fish with all 
her might!” 

George ceased speaking. Despite its 
coating of talcum powder, I was able to 
detect an additional pallor in his counte- 
nance, 

“Will I ever forget it as long as I live?”’ 
he inquired at last. 

“No, George,” I said; “but we've just 
exactly eleven minutes left.” 

George made a noticeable effort and 
went on: 

“By some miracle the fish stayed on the 
hook; but I got a faint idea of what would 
have happened if he’d taken a notion really 
to fight. He went around that pool so fast 
it must have made him dizzy. I heard 
Isabelle say, ‘I didn’t miss him, George’; 
and then—well, I didn’t lose my temper; 
you wouldn't call it that exactly. I hardly 
knew what I said. I'll admit I shouldn't 
have said it. But I did say it; no doubt of 
that; no doubt of that whatever.” 

“What was it you said?” I asked. 

George looked at me uneasily. 

“Oh, the sort of thing a man would say 
impulsiv ely—under the circumstances.” 

“Was it something disparaging about 
her?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no,” said George, “nothing about 
her. I simply intimated—in a somewhat 
brutal way, I suppose—that she’d better 
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get away from the pool— not bother me 
any more is what alter} to imply.” 

For the first time since George had 
chosen me for a confidant I felt a lack of 
frankness on his part. 

“Just what did you say, George?” I 
insisted. 

“Well, it wasn’t altogether my words,” 
he evaded. “It was the tone I used, as 
much as anything. Of course, the circum- 
stances would excuse—still, I regret it. I 
admit that. I’ve told you so plainly.” 

There was no time in which to press him 
further. 

“Well, what happened then?” I asked. 

“Isabelle just disappeared. She went up 
the bank, of course, but I didn’t see her 
go. Old Faithful was still nervous and I 

ad to keep my eye on the line. He 
quieted down in a little while and continued 
to promenade slowly around the pool. I 
suppose this kept up for half an hour more. 
Then I made up my mind that something 
had to be done. I turned very carefully on 
the rock, lowered the tip until it was on a 
line with the fish, turned the rod under my 
arm until it was pointing behind me and 
jum 

“Of course, I had to give him slack; but 
I kept my balance on the point by the skin 
of my teeth, and when I raised the rod he 
was still on. I worked to the bank, giving 
out line, and crawled under some bushes 
and things and got around to the cove at 
last. Then I started to work again to swing 
him into the cove, but absolutely nothing 
doing. I could lead him anywhere except 
into the cove. He'd had enough of that; 
I didn’t blame him, either. 

“To make a long story short, I stayed 
with him for two hours. For a while it was 
pretty dark; but there was a good-sized 
moon that night, and when it rose it shone 
right down on the pool through a gap in the 
trees fortunately. My wrist was gone 
completely, but I managed to keep some 
oressure on him all the time, and at last he 
orgot about what had happened to him in 
the cove. I swung him in and the current 
brought him past me. He was on his side 
by now. I don’t think he was tired even 
then—just discouraged. I let him drift 
over the net, heaved him out on the bank 
and sank down beside him, absolutely all 
in. I couldn’t have got to my feet on a 
bet. I just sat there in a sort of daze and 
leoked at Old Faithful, gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

“After a half hour's rest I was able to 
get up and go to camp. I planned what I 
was going to do on the way. There was 
always a crowd in the main camp living 
room after dinner. I simply walked into 
the living room without a word and laid 
Old Faithful on the center table. 

“Well, you can imagine faintly what 
happened. I never got any dinner 
couldn’t have eaten any, as a matter of 
fact. I didn’t even get a chance to take off 
my waders, By the time I'd told just how 
I'd done it to one crowd, more would come 
in and look at Old Faithful; and then stand 
and look at me for a while; and then make 
me tell it all over again. At last everybody 
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began to dig up anything they had with a 
kick in it. Almost everyone had a bottle 
he’d been hoarding. There was Scotch and 
gin and brandy and rye and a lot of 
experimental stuff. Art Bascom got a tin 
dish pan from the kitchen an! put it 
on the table beside Old Faithful He 
said ‘Pour your contributions right in 
here, men.’ So each man dumped whatever 
he had into the dish pan and everybody 
helped themselves. 

“Tt was great, of course. The biggest 
night of my life, but I hope I'll never be so 
dog-tired again. I felt as though I'd taken 
a beating. After they'd weighed Old Faith- 
ful—nine pounds five and a half ounces; 
and he’d been out of water two hours—I 
said I had to go to bed, and went. 

“Isabelle wasn’t in the cabin. I thought, 
in a hazy way, that she was with some of 
the women, somewhere. Don’t get the idea 
I was stewed. But I hadn't had anything 
to eat, and the mixture in that dish pan was 
plain TNT. 

“T fell asleep as soon as I hit the bed; 
slept like a log till daylight. Then I half 
woke up, feeling that something terrific 
had happened. For a minute I didn’t know 
what; then I remembered what it was. I 
had landed Old Faithful on a three-ounce 
rod! 
“T lay there and went over the whole 
thing from the beginning, until I came to 
Isabelle with the landing net. That made 
me look at where her head should have 
been on the pillow. It wasn’t there. She 
wasn't in the cabin. I thought perhaps 
she'd got up early and gone out te look 
at the lake or the sunrise or something. 
But I got up in a hurry and dressed. 

“Well, I could see no signs of Isabelle 
about camp. I ran into Jean just coming 
from the head guide's cabin and he said, 
‘Too bad about your wife’s mother.’ I 
said, ‘What's that?’ He repeated what 
he’d said, and added, ‘She must be an 
awful sick woman.’ Well, I got out of him 
finally that Isabelle had come straight up 
from the stream the evening before, taken 
two guides and started for Buck's Landing. 
Jean had urged her to wait until morning, 
naturally; but she'd told him she must get 
to her mother at once, and tock on so, as 
Jean put it, that he had to let her go. 

“T said, ‘Let me have Indian Joe, stern, 
and a good man, bow. Have ‘em ready in 
ten minutes.’ I rushed to the kitchen, 
drank two cups of coffee and started for 
Buck's Landing. We made the trip down 
in seven hours, but Isabelle had left with 
her trunks on the 10:40 train. 

“T haven’t seen her since. Went to her 
home once. She wouldn't see me; neither 
would her mother. Her father advised 
not forcing things—just waiting. He said 
he’d do what he could. Well, he’s done 
it—you read the letter. Now you know 
the whole business. You'll stick, of course, 
and see me through just the first of it, old 
man, Of course, you'll do that, won't you? 
We'd better get down to the train now. 
Track Nineteen.” 

George rose from the table. I followed 
him from the café, across the blue-domed 
rotunda to a restraining rope stretched 
before the gloomy entrance to Track Nine- 
teen. 

“George,”’ I said, “one thing more: Just 
what did you say to her when she u 

“Oh, I don’t know,"’ George began 
vaguely. 

“ George,"’ I wae ge **no more beat- 
ing about the bush. What did you say?” 

I saw his face grow even more hi aggard, 
if possible. Then it mottled into a shade 
resembling the briek on an old colonial 
mansion, 

“I told her ——” he 
voice. 

“Yes?” I encouraged, 
“a tsid her to get the hell out of there. 

And now a vision was presented to my 
mind's eye; a vision of twelve fish plates, 
each depicting a trout curving up through 
green waters to an artificial fly. The vision 
extended on through the years. I saw Mrs, 
George Baldwin Potter ever gazing upon 
those rising trout and recalling the name 
on the rom which had accompanied them 
to her door. 

I turned and made rapidly for the main 
entrance of the Grand Centrai Station. 
In doing so I passed the clock above In- 
formation and saw that I still had two 
minutes in which to be conveyed by a 
taxicab far, far from the entrance to Track 
Nineteen. 

I remember hearing the word “quitter” 
hurled after me by a hoarse, despairing 
voice, 


began in a low 
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HIS BITTER HALF 


(Continued from Page 15) 


And then, quitesuddenly, Florian stopped 
short. His eyes took on a speculative, 
interested light. ‘Wigglin’ tripe!” he 
ejaculated. “There’s another idea which 
come right outen my own haid.”’ 

It was an idea—one that took form 
rapidly. Admitting that the car was not 
stolen property, one must also admit that 
Damocles did not know positively that it 
was not. Therefore if he could be made to 
believe that it was, much of the joy of 
possession would have departed. “It’s the 
same as killin’ a man if you e’n scare him 
to death.” 

Florian’s shoulders went back as he re- 
traced his steps southward on Eighteenth 
Street. With each lengthening stride his 
subtle scheme for vengeance assumed more 
imposing proportions. Briefly, Florian 
planned to sprinkle salt in the ice cream 
of the Twigg beatitude. Though he, Flor- 
ian, could not prove that the new car was 
stolen, it appeared equally impossible for 


| Damocles to prove that it was not. 


“‘An’ what I does,” cogitated Mr. Slap- 
y, “‘is to make him mis’able. Yassuh, 


| jes’ that. Unless he knows suttin sure that 
| the car ain’t stole, misery is gwine be the 
| one feelin’ he ain’t gwine have nothin’ else 
| but.” 


ut 


Ten minutes later Florian Slappey rang 


| the bell on the door of Sis Callie Flukers’ 


home. Sis Callie, elderly, acrid and eager, 


| eyed her visitor suspiciously. As the cham- 
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ory long-distance gossip of the world she 
ad more than once had occasion to cause 
severe embarrassment to Florian, and the 
feeling between them was not one of warm 
friendliness. But the geniality of Florian’s 
manner was disarming. 

“You is lookin’ terrible charmin’ this 
mawnin’, Sis Callie.’’ 

“*What you cravin’ fum me, Florian?” 

Nothin’. Nothin’ ’tall. Jes’ dropped by 
to pass the time of day. How things is 
with you?” 

“Fair to An’ with 
you?” 

Pe pe Sis Callie, quiet. 


middlin’, Florian. 


They is so 


| awful quiet I could pick up a pin. An’ Ise 


’ 


mad too. 
“How come?” 
“It’s that ornery Damocles Twigg an’ 


The 


| wife.”” 


Sis Callie pricked up her ears. 


| Twigg-Slappey imbroglio had proved the 


| most toothsome morsel that had come her 
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| way in many a green moon, and here was 
| golden voy oor! to extract salient facts 
| from the 

of information. 


itherto Sphinxlike fountainhead 


The details of the situation were already 
fairly familiar to the avid Miss Flukers. 
She knew that Damocles and Magnesia 
had probably been engaged from the first, 
that the unsuspecting Florian had been 
deliberately tricked into a proposal—or 
what could be construed as such—by the 
calculating Magnesia, and that the money 
he had paid in settlement had furnished 
the dowry with which Magnesia came to 
her bridegroom. Ordinarily no champion 
of Florian’s, Sis Callie’s sense of justice 
aligned her with the balance of Darktown 
in the belief that Florian had been done 
exceedingly dirt and was entitled to thor- 
ough and complete vengeance. And 
now —— 

“That money I earned by runnin’ the 
beauty contes’ an’ which they gotten off 
me,” Florian was explaining, “they has 
done bought an automobile with to go on 
a aa Hot Boilin’ Springs.’ 

oe oO ” 


“Yeh. An’ Ise sore. Ise angry plumb 
th’oo. ‘You ought to see the automabile 
which they has bought.” He lowered his 
voice confidentially. ‘‘He boughten it off 
a strange cullud man which he didn’t know, 
an’ I has heard tell that it’s a stolen car.”’ 

Sis Callie’s eyes popped wide. “You 
ain’t sayin’ so?’ 

“Yes, Lis. "Course I don’t know for sure 
whether it was stole or not, but folks says 
that the succumstances looks awful sus- 
picious. Ain’t no guy sellin’ no sixteen- 
hund’ed-dollar car f’ less’n half price less’n 
they is somethin’ fishy ’bouten it.”’ 

“Tha’s right. That sho’ly soun’s correc’, 
Florian. An’ it woul’n’t above them 
doin’ jes’ that.” She laid a friendly hand 
on Florian’s knees. “‘How come you ever 
to be sech a fool as to fall in love with 
Magnesia?” . 

orian’s teeth clicked angrily. “Fall in 
love with her? Goshamighty, Sis Callie, 


I never fell in nothin’ with that woman! I 
ain’t fallin’ in love with no gal no time. 
I hates wimmin—s’far’s fallin’ in love with 
them is concerned at. Ali I done with 
Magnesia was to gallivant aroun’ with her 
a li’l’ bit, an’ she made out like she took it 
se’ious, when all the time she was engaged 
secret to Damocles. She knowed good an’ 
well that I ain’t nothin’ but a gay Othello, 
tha’s all. But she kept on inducin’ me until 
fust thing you know she had me in hot 
water. Then her an’ Damocles boiled me.” 

““An’ now they has boughten a stolen 
automobile with the money they got outen 
i T’chk! I wishes them a heap of hahd 
uck.” 

“*An’ I wishes them twice as much.” 

Florian departed, knowing that he had 
made an excellent start in the campaign to 
discomfit the bridal couple. Nor had he 
figured wrongly. Within fifteen minutes 
of his departure Sis Callie breezed into the 
handsome residence of Mrs. Dr. Elijah 
Atcherson, and into the willing ears of that 
long-tongued lady poured the story of 
Damocles’ business error. 

“‘An’ they ain’t no doubtin’, Mis’ Atch- 
erson, that the automobile which Damo- 
cles bought was stolen. Chances are he’s 
gwine git arrested or somethin’.” 

By noon of that day the story had cir- 
culated thoroughly through Darktown, em- 
bellished with each retelling. At that time 
each colored person of importance had been 
informed—and fully believed—that not 
only was Damocles the purchaser of stolen 
property but that he had purchased it well 
oe that it had been stolen. Even- 
tually the report came to the ears of Damo- 
cles and his wife. 

His denial was instant and indignant. 

Sis Callie, who had carried the tale to 
headquarters, was insistent. ‘“‘How you 
know it ain’t a stolen car?”’ 

“T know it ain’t, tha’s how I knows.” 

“Well—folks all over town is talkin’ 
*bout that car was stole by the feller you 
say you bought it offen, an’ Lawyer Chew 
says if that’s so you is mos’ likely gwine git 
in a peck of trouble.’ 

““Fumadiddles! Lawyer Chew don’t do 
nothin’ but talk with his mouf.” 

At the door Sis Callie added a final dis- 
quieting comment: “I hopes fo’ yo’ sake 
that ev’ybody is wrong, Brother Twigg. 
But where they is so much smoke they is 
boun’ to be a cigar.” 

As she departed Damocles turned wor- 
ried eyes upon his wife. 

“*Tain’t true,’’ he muttered in a valiant 
attempt to convince himself. 

Magnesia’s lips pressed tightly together. 
“Tt better not be.” 

“What do you mean, woman?” 

“T mean you bought that automobile 
with my money, an’ if’n it turns out that 
you bought a stolen car which gits took 
away fum us you had better make arrange- 
ments to travel—an’ travel sudden.” 

“You ain’t th’eatenin’ me, is you?”’ 

“No-o. Not exac’ly. But if anythin’ 
happens to that car, Damocles-honey, they 
is gwine be a heap of trouble aroun’ this 
house at the same time you is in it.” 

The bridegroom was amazed by this dis- 
play of militancy. Hitherto he had fancied 
that Magnesia was pretty well under his 
control. But now —— 

“Anyway, it ain’t no stolen car.” 

“You don’t know ’tis or ’tain’t.”’ 

“Ise willin’ to bet a 

“You has bet a¥eady, cullud man. An’ 
you has bet with my money. Bes’ thing fo’ 
you to do is to see you don’t lose yo’ bet. 
Tha’s all; absotively all.” ’ 

Damocles retired miserably to the se- 
clusion of the ramshackle garage in the 
rear of his cottage. Resplendent to his 
gaze stood the handsome gray roadster, 
polished within an inch of its life, distinc- 
tive in model, scintillant with special 
equipment. 

“If folks is right,” he reflected un- 
happily, ‘“‘they woul’n’t be no trouble 
identifryin’ it.” 

The owner of the roadster was no fool. 
He knew that he had bought the car in 
fairly good faith. True, there may have 
been a lurking suspicion that all was not 
quite as it should be, but on the other hand 
he had paid a more or less reasonable price 
for the car. Therefore he knew that he 
could not be endangered by the law in 
connection with his possession of the ma- 
chine. But if it developed that the now 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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WITHOUT DESTINATION 


Every day, from every city in the land, 
thousands of dollars’ worth of merchan 
dise is shipped without destination. 


True, the shipping tags and, packing 


boxes bear the names and addresses of 


consignees. True, in places near and far, 


men in warehouses will receive them; 
merchants will put the goods upon their 


shel ves. 


But these are not destinations. These 


are merely junctions. Merchandise is not 
made for wholesalers or retailers. It is 
not fashioned to grow old in storerooms 


or catch dust on shelves. 


Yet how many makers ship their mer 
chandise to these junctions and then forget 
it—ignoring the fact that its journey is not 
failing to provide for it 


yet completed 
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a waiting destination in the homes and 


business places of those who use it. 


They seem to think, these makers, that 
when their salesmen take an order from a 
wholesaler or retailer the merchandise is 
sold. They leave it to shift for itself in 
the crowded junctions of trade to find its 
way, if it can, into the hands of casual buy 


ers who do not seek it, and to whom its 
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quality means nothing. 
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and their method is the method of the past. 
Fewer and fewer they become—harder 
and harder grows their road. Their mer- 
chandise, lost in the maze at the junctions, 
gives way to products that know where 
they are going— advertised products whose 


market is assured. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
popular rumor was founded on fact and 
the car was actually stolen property, it 
could be taken from him willy-nilly. That 
much Damocles knew—and that much he 
feared. 

The taking away of the car spelled dis- 
aster for the erstwhile blithesome bride- 
groom. For one thing, it meant that the 
thunderbolts of wifely wrath would be 
loosed upon his head; for another, it 
meant that considerable prestige would be 
suddenly lost; for another, it meant that 
his dream of dreams—a one-week honey- 
moon at Hot Boiling Springs—would be 
denied him. Altogether the prospect had 
become suddenly very drab and dull in- 
deed; so drab that Florian, had he been 
fully cognizant of the misery that Damocles 
was at the moment undergoing, would 
have experienced an elation that was pretty 
-* h his just due. 

Mr. Twigg seated himself on an over- 
turned soap hex and gave careful thought 
to the predicament in which he found him- 
self. He was not without fertility of brain 
and he groped earnestly for a solution to 
his problem. Come what might he dared 
not face the thought of losing the car. 
It behooved him in to figure out ways 
and means for retaining it-—and doing so 
in safety. And finally, when the sun let 
slanted sharply toward the west, the in- 
spiration came, and he fairly ran into the 
bridal cottage to explain his scheme to the 
doubtful and angry wife. 

“All I does,” he explained, “‘is to git the 
ear disguised so if’n a detective comes 
along an’ reckernizes it he won’t recker- 
nize it.” 

“How you is gwine do that?” 

*Th'oo Castor Snipe. He's a good frien’ 
of mine, an’ does I take him a job of wuk 
he is gwine do which I says an’ no questions 
asked,” 

She thought it over awhile and nodded 
heavy approval. ‘It’s got sense,” she 
admitted. ‘‘Mo’n what you has.” 

Twenty minutes later he drove his ma- 
chine into the musty and narrow confines 
of Castor Snipe’s garage. That lean and 
hungry mechanic was glad to see his newly 
married friend, and gave attentive ear to 
instructions. 

“ Fust off,” exolained Damocles, “I wants 
this car painted blue. Gray ain't no color 
for nothin’ but hearses nohow. Then I 
reckon you better take off them fenders to 
make it look mo’ sportier. Also remove 
the isinglass away fum the back of the top 
an’ put in a plate glass instead, an’ while 
you is doin’ all that you might as well take 
off the se’ial number of the car. Se’ial 
numbers don't do no car no good. Under- 
stan’?”’ 

Castor nodded happily. ‘You sho’ly is 
aimin’ to fix the car up elegant.” 

“Tl craves to have the swellest cutdown 
ear in Bummin'’ham—an’ I craves to have 
it right now. Reckon you can gimme a 
quick job of wuk?” 

“Yassuh; sho'ly can. Wukkin’ quick is 
the fondest thing I’m of.” 

“Good. Tha's fine.” Damocles rubbed 
moist palms together unctuousiy. ‘You 
suttinly is the right sort of a frien’ fo’ a 
feller to have.” 

“T an’ you always has been good frien’s, 
haven't we, Damocles?” 

There was just a hint of wistfulness in 
Castor's voice; he had been considerably 
disturbed by Florian’s passionate denun- 
ciation of his affluent friend. 

“Hot dam! Brother, you said it. I 
loves you like you was my wife’s own 
father. They ain't nothin’ I woul’n’t do 
you for.” 

‘An’ they ai a "t nothin’ you woul’n 
me, is they?’ 

“Nary thin 

“A’right. Fen ou does this: Does 
anybody ast you B scot ear is you doin’ 
what to--you says nothin’ an’ you keeps on 
sayin’ it. They’s a heap of foolishment 
bein’ talked aroun’, an’ the sooner folks 
knows that they don’t know what they 
know the better off ev’ybody is gwine be. 
Git me?” 

“T gits.” 

Damocles departed and Castor turned 
happily to work. Jobs had been few and 
far between recently and Castor’s one-man 
garage business was not prosperous. Cas- 
tor well knew the reason: lacking a car 
himself he was unable to provide road 
service. To make up that deficiency he 
had struggled manfully to accumulate the 
price of a new flivver, but his best efforts 
still found him nearly one hundred dollars 
short of the desired goal. 
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Here, then, was a job that promised fair 
pay, although the simple Castor had no 
thought to profiteer against his friend. 
And there wend be undoubtedly consider- 
able advertising value to the present bit of 
work; he could stand forth as the man who 
had converted Damocles’ bridal roadster 
into a radiant cutdown s ter. 

“Folks ain’ even gwine reckernize it 
when I finishes up,”’ he reflected, and then, 
ie or 2 he went to work. 

Until late that night Mr. Snipe labored, 
pausing only briefly about seven o’clock 
for a flying trip to Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 
Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, where he 
partook heartily of Brunswick stew and 
pork sandwiches, washed down by steam- 
ing coffee. The following morning at seven 
o'clock he was again on the ig and E oy 
nine all the Soelbnineny wor 
done—fenders removed and the car aide 
and om repared for its painting. The serial- 
number plate had also been taken off and 
lav now, unnoticed, in a corner of the 
garage. 

It was upon this scene of industrial activ- 
ity that Florian Slappey happened. At 
first there was no recognition in the glance 
he bestowed upon the car that engaged 
Castor’s laborious attention. And then he 
understood, and turned somewhat puzzled 
eyes upon his friend. 

ose car that is, Castor?” 

“Nemmin’.” 

“*Which’s?”’ 

“Don't make no diff’ence.”’ 

Florian 1 more closely. ‘‘Tha’s 
the automobile Damocles Twigg boughten 
with my britch-of-promise money of his 
wife’s.”” 

“T ain’t said it ain't.” 
truthful gentleman. 

“You ain’t said it is.’ 

“T ain’t said mer “ 

“Well, is it is or is it ain’t?” 

“Tha’s fo’ me to know, Florian, an’ you 
to find out.” 

The task was not difficult. In common 
with the millions of persons who have long 
entertained a passion for car ownership, 
Florian could recognize any car’s make and 
he discerned readily enough that this was 
the Twigg automobile. With that certitude 
his brain commenced a process of deduc- 
tion. 

“What color you is gwine paint it, Cas- 
tor?”’ he questioned with simulated ‘indif- 
ference. 

“Blue.” 

“It ought to look swell painted that 
color, When you starts? 

“Right away. 

Florian pressed a cigar upon the laborin 
gentleman and poe away. Once out of 
earshot he smacked one fist into the palm 
of his other hand and emitted an ejacula- 
tion of delight. 

“If I ain’t done nothin’ else I have gave 
Damocles hell! He’s heard mebbe his car 
was stole, an’ he’s havin’ it disguised.” 

Florian derived immense satisfaction 
from contemplation of that fact. The 
rather subtle scheme for discommoding his 
archenemy had already succeeded beyond 
his fondest anticipations. And the more he 
thought of it the more ambitious he be- 
came, 

Two facts were apparent: Damocles had 
heard the rumor and Damocles was so per- 
turbed that he was paying out good hard 
cash to have his car disgui Ergo, 
Damocles himself was not entirely sure 
that the car was not stolen Ba ante f And 
gradually there came to Florian the in- 
spiration to carry his revenge to a logical 
conclusion. The idea did not arrive full- 
egg ag it seeped into his brain bit by 

it, but it took concrete form finally, and 
Florian swung downtown with his lips ex- 
panded to a broad and happy smile. 

“Time I finishes with Mistvh Damocles 
Twigg an’ “ie they ain’t gwine think that 
car is stole. They is gwine know it.’ 

He sought the modest office of Mr. Bos- 
ton Marble, a dark and silent individual 
who earned a quarter of hig income by 
writing insurance and the ‘other three- 
quarters by serving as agent for Cap’n 
Jackson Ramsay’s Pool & Genuine Lot- 
tery. Boston was glad to see Florian. Mr. 
Slappey was one of his best-paying patrons 
om oston was more than a little indebted 
to him for various kindly offices. 

Florian lost no time in getting down to 
brass tacks. 

“You know how I hate Damocles 
Twigg?" he questioned. 

_ Boston, always laconic, nodded affirma- 
tion. 

“How you like him yo’se’f, Boston?” 
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“Take how you feel,” returned Mr. 
Marble, ‘an’ add two damns.” 

“Good. Tha’s swellegant. Now lis’en 
at me ——” 

Florian plunged into an oration of ex- 
planation, Boston gave attentive ear, nod- 
ding occasionally. 

ou bein’ an insurance agent, ” finished 
the enthusiastic Mr. Slappey, “makes it a 
cinch. You ain’t takin’ nothin’ fum Dam- 
ocles an’ you is simply givin’ him a heap 
of worry. You don’t love him none.’ 

“Never has sence he tried to git me 
kicked out of The Sons & Daughters of I 
Will Arise.” 

“‘An’ so you gits revenge as well as me. 
Is you with me? 


“A’rii ht,” exulted Florian. ‘“T’morrow 
mawnin’ you shoots yo’ skyrocket.” 

There was additional earnest conversa- 
tion before Florian took his leave, and 
when he did go there was a pleased glint 
in Mr. Marble’s eyes. Next to Semore 
Masby the uppity Mr. Twigg was his pet 
aversion 

At ten o'clock the following morning the 
apace pone Castor Snipe looked up from 

is work to find the solemncholy eyes of 
Boston Marble bent distrustfully upon 
him. Castor rose to his feet, a hint of ap- 
prehension smiting him. Damocles’ car 
was now half blue and half its original gray 
tone, the disguising process being but par- 
tially comple pleted. 

awnin’, Castor Snipe.” 

“‘Mawnin’, Brother Marble.” 

“You looks like you is busy.” 

“Looks-like ain’t no liar.” 

Boston circled the car, eying it criti- 
br, » “Whose automobile that is?” 

-astor was on guard. ‘’Tain’t mine.” 

“T ain’t ast whose ain’t it. I ast whose 
is it?” 

“Ise paintin’ it,” stalled Mr. Snipe. 

Deliberately Boston looked where the 
serial-number plate should have been. 
“Somebody has removed sumthin’ offen 
heah.”’ 

“Well 
to you?” 

“1,” explained Boston, “represents a 
suttin’ automobile-insurance comp’ny.” 

Castor did not effervesce with enthusi- 
asm. ‘You ain’t tellin’ me nothin’ new.” 

“IT craves to ask you a few questions.” 

“Ain't nobody stoppin’ you, is they?” 

Boston discerned a glint in the dust of the 
floor. He retrieved the discarded number 
tag and eatentatiously put it in his wallet. 

“Reckon tha’s gwine make good evi- 
dence.” 

“oe Huh? ” 

The keen eyes of the insurance adjuster 
transfixed the trembly Castor. “‘Reckon 
you di’n’t know this heah car was stolen 
propitty, did you?” 

“You is doin’ a lot of reckonin’, Boston.” 

More inspection of the car and many 
affirmative t’chks. ‘“’Tain’t no mistake— 
it’s the ve’y same car.’’ He looked up com- 
miseratingly. ‘“‘What you has done got 
yo’se’f into, Brother Snipe, is a helluva fix.” 

“How come you says I is in one?” 

“ Ain't this yo’ car?” 

“No!” explosively. 

““Whose 'tis?”’ 

Castor hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“Tt was brung heah by Mistuh Damocles 


Twigg. 

” ha! Mistuh Twigg, eh? I sispected 

as much an’ a li’l’ bit mo’.” He nodded 
ortentousl “TI sho'ly is glad I ain't 
amocles 'wigg.” 

Boston p majestically through the 
door. Castor flung a question after him: 
“Where you is goin’ to?” 

“*Mistuh Twigg’s residence.” 

Castor watched the insurance man pass 
down the street. He was racked with anxi- 
ety for his friend Damocles. So it was true, 
after all— Damocles had purchased a stolen 
car? So that was why he wished the ma- 
chine disguised? Castor shook his head. 

“Mistuh Hahd Luck jes’ walked into 
Damocles’ house an’ went to bed on the 
table.” 

But Mr. Snipe was nawerving in his loy- 
alty. Once Boston was out sight the 
lanky garage keeper hotfooted to a tele- 
phone and within a minute was in com- 
munication with his friend. 

“Damocles,” he breathed excitedly, 

“you is in one awful mess.’ 

“How come?” 

“This heah car of yourn was stole.” 

“Offen you?” fearfully. 

“No. Offen the feller which owned it be- 
fore it was stole off him by the feller which 
sold it to you.’ 
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PR ie’ was reflected in the voice of Mr. 
Twigg. “Who says so?” 
obody ain’t aed so, but I know it’s 
so. Boston Marble, which wuks fo’ the in- 
surance folks, was jes’ in heah, an’ he ast a 
heap of funny questions. Right now he’s 
on his way to yo’ house to make talk with 
you. Yousho’ly better fix up to git out of it 
or you an’ the car is both gwine be took 
away sudden an’ complete.” 

Damocles snapped the receiver on the 
hook. It was the work of but a moment to 
find his bride and explain. His information 
was not greeted with any wild burst of 
enthusiasm. 

“You po’, liver-faced, moth-eaten, secon- 
han’ imitation of a never-could-be man!” 
she anathematized. ‘You gits me to wuk 
Florian Slappey fo’ them moneys, an’ then 
you goes an’ buys a stole car. Now you is 
mos’ likely go oin’ to jail an’ —— 

“Quit talkin’ foolishment with yo’ mouf, 
woman, Ain’t nobody goin’ to jail no time. 
Now listen at me. Boston Marble is comin’ 
heah an’ he’s gwine ast is that my car. An’ 
I is gwine say it ain’t.” 

“Which ain’t sq much lie as you think.” 

“They cain’t do nothin’ to me if that car 
ain’t mine.” 

“No-o. Leastways they cain’t put you 
in jail fo’ receivin’ stolen propitty.” 

“Tha’s the way I a . Anythin’ is 
better’n bein’ in the Big Rock.” 

“Huh! Tha’s what you think. If’n they 
takes my automobile away fum you you is 
gwine wish you was in jail.” 

“Hush yo’ talkin’. Us is gwine say that 
car ain’t ourn an’ we don’t know nothin’ 
"bout it. An’ if they jes’ nachelly ’sists that 
we tell ’em whose car it is we says we don’t 
know, but we hear’n Castor Snipe say it 
was hisn.” 

The accusing countenance of Boston 
Marble appeared on the threshold. He 
demanded to know if they knew that the 
ear which Castor Snipe was then in the 
Fey e of disguising was stolen property. 

chorused a denial. 
on’t know nothin’ ’bout no car Castor 
has got.” 

“He said you broughten it there.” 
“Castor Snipe never did care what he 
said.” 

“‘Ain’t it yourn?”’ 

“Us don’t own no car.” 

“H’m!” This was a new development 
and it intrigued Mr. Marble. ‘‘ You-all two 
come along with me. I want you to see 
that automobile.” 

ry they followed. En route 
to the garage they were seen by Florian 
Slappey, whose eyes lighted with joy at the 
expression of transcendent misery on the 
face of each member of the bridal pair. He 
joined them, his manner jaunty and suspi- 
ciously friendly. 

“Whose fun’ ral i is you-all gwine to?”’ he 
inquired lightly. 

amocles and Magnesia favored him 
with stares of hatred. “‘Who ’vited you to 
jine up with us?” 

“This is a free country, ain’t it? I reckon 
I c’n walk whomever I wants to with.” 

The procession wound slowly down the 
street, Magnesia and Damocles leading the 
way, glancing furtively at each other from 
time to time. Boston Marble and his dapper 
confederate were having the time of their 
lives. They were united in detestation of 
the pursy bridegroom, and they realized 
that they were in for an extremely large 
afternoon at that gentleman’s expense. 

“Squirmin’ is the one thing I has always 
wanted to see him do,’’ murmured Florian 
ecstatically. 

“You an’ me bofe,”’ returned Boston in 
a whisper. “But what does us do after he 
finishes squirmin’?”’ 

Florian shrugged. ‘“‘That don’t make 
no nevermin’s. He c’n take his ol’ car 
then. I gits my seven hund’ed an’ fifty 
dollars back out of how much fun us has.” 

At the corner of Avenue B, Damocles 
and his irate wife narrowly avoided colli- 
sion with a pompous gentleman who swung 
out of a corner store puffing importantly 
upon a gold-banded cigar which matched 
his complexion. 

“‘A-a-h!”’ breathed this gentleman ex- 
pansively, ‘“‘my deah frien’s—I greet you!” 

Damocles cast a malevolent eye upon 
the other. “Huh! You might look at who 
you is runnin’ into.” 

The eyes of Lawyer Evans Chew dark- 
ened with pained surprise. “I judge,” 
he commented, “that all is not well with 
you this blammy day.” 

Florian snickered. ‘‘ You ain’t even half 
right, Lawyer Chew. He’s mad as hell.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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HE DROP in the thermometer 

brings in. a number of special lu- 
bricating requirements which you did 
not face last summer. 

Your engine requires special study 
before the correct cold-weather lubri- 
cating oil can be specified with scien- 
tific exactness. ‘This study includes 
consideration of design and construc- 
tion, oil pump location, size and mesh 
of the oil screen, size and possible ex- 
posure of oil piping. 

All this was done betore recom- 
mending the grade of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil indicated for winter use in your 
engine. 

That is why cold-weather engine 
troubles are often decidedly lessened 


Cold Weather Delays 


How to cut them down 
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From start to finish the program 
of the Vacuum Oil Company is one 
of distinct specialization. The red 
Gargoyle is found on/y on /ubricat- 
ing oils and greases produced by the 
Vacuum Oil Company. The Com- 
pany’s engineers are /udricating 
specialists. 

At no time of the year 1s the pro- 
tection of your engine more important 
than now. If your car is not included 
in the partial Chart shown here, see 
the complete Chart at some nearby 
dealer’s or write our nearest branch 
for a copy of our booklet, “Correct 
Lubrication.” 


Warning: 


Don't be misled t n i l 
when a change is made to pry ag Anak 8 ” . 
. ae me . > flew . Don't believe fa 
the correct grade of ( rar gos le GARGOYi > a ees a - 
Mobiloil as specitied in the .a— Mobiloil ' \ Oil ( 
Chart of Recommendations, ro 
Make the chart your guide 
Domestic Branches: : J Eure 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
(Main Office) Indianapolis Minneapolis Rochester Kansas City, Ka 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Des Moines Dallas 





Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of both passenge 


mercial cars are specified in the Chart below 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloi “A 


How to B means Gargoyle 
Read the BB means Gargoyle 


Mobiloi! 


Mobiloil “BB” 


ar 


K 


Chart: E. means Gargoyle Mobiloal “t 


Are means Gargoyle 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter regg@mendation should 


be followed during the 






temperature 
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Bearing Service 


PON dependable, available, economical service has the auto- 
motive industry builded so swiftly and so strongly. 











Motor cars and motor trucks are built as well as the best engineering 
brains of the world can build them. The best raw materials and the 
\| ; best component parts go into the best designs that can be evolved. 
é And yet the most perfect mechanical device will not run without 
service; any more than one’s body will function properly without 
attention—without service. 




























When you need a Timken Bearing you get it easily and quickly. 
That is service. That is service that protects the users of Timken 
Bearings, safeguarding the automotive industry (and the specific 
manufacturer in the industry whose product you use). 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company now makes available to you 
I the most specialized bearing service in the industry. 


For six and a half years the economical distribution of Timken Bear- 
ings to owners, dealers, and garages has been made through a separate 
company organized for that purpose. Effective January 1, 1923, this 
organization,consisting of thirty-two main,direct branches,and approxi- 
mately one thousand authorized distributors, will be under the direct 
operation of a new company, THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
SERVICE & SALES COMPANY, with headquarters at Canton, Ohio. 


This far-reaching service, safeguarding the interests of motorists 
everywhere, makes Timken Bearings available within a few minutes, 
in every size, throughout the United States and Canada. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company will function 
as a guarantor to the automotive industry, that the 70,000,000 
Timken Bearings in use in more than 400 makes of automobiles, TIMKEN 
trucks, and tractors will be most adequately served. coma ais 


— 
The ever-increasing use of Timken Bearings in the industrial field; in 
machine tools; in industrial trucks, tractors, and trailers; in convey- 
ing machinery; in mine cars; in ventilating machinery; in a word, 
“‘wherever there is friction,’’ makes this nation-wide service and sales 
organization a distinct contribution to American industry. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 


The Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Co 


AUTHORIZED SALES DB SERVICE 





Know where to obtain 
Timken Service by the 







Branches sign and trade-mark dis 

Atlanta Chicago Fresno Minneapolis Omaha St. Louis pla yed by 1000 authorized 
Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Newark Philadelphia Salt Lake City Timken distributors. 
Birmingham Dallas Kansas City New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco Knew asnains Doles 
Boston Denver Los Angeles New York Portland Seattle Teomed Relte Meariam 
Brooklyn Detroit Milwaukee Oklahoma City Richmond Toronto by oe pros voll ooan 
Buffalo 7 tl Winnipeg 4 , ‘ V4 

Approximately 1000 Distributors Everywhere in which they are sold. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

“Well, well, well!’ The light of Bir- 
mingham’s dusky legal fraternity was not 
to be stripped of his pervasive good humor. 
An’ may I speculate upon the cause of 
yo’ a Brother Twigg?” 


Boston Marble nudged Florian and _ 
gentleman step forward with a su 
tion. ‘‘Come along with us, Lawyer C ae 
We craves to let you listen to somethin’.”’ 

Damocles transfixed Florian with a bit- 
ter glance. ‘I ain’t invited Lawyer Chew 
to jine us.” 

“Co’se not,”’ returned Florian cheer- 
fully. “But I has. An’ like I remarked a 
minute since, this heah is a free country. 
Ain’t that a fac’, Lawyer Chew?’ 

“Tt is,” returned the lawyer unctuously. 
“‘Accawdin’ to the Constitution of the 
United States, designatin’ them powers 
which was give to the Federal Guv’ment by 
the sov’eign states of this noble an’ ———”’ 

“‘Fumadiddles!” snapped Damocles. 
“*Le’s us be gittin’ on. 

Florian linked his arm in that of the 
attorney. ‘‘You come along with us, Law- 
yer Chew. They maybe might be a case 
heah fo’ as 

That decided the matter. Chew joined 
Boston and Florian in their quickstep be- 
hind the irate and nervous couple. 

They filed eventually into Castor’s ga- 
rage. Mr. Snipe looked up hopefully. 
Damocles. I hope you 
‘splained to Mistuh Marble "bout yo’ auto- 
mobile.” 

Damocles knew that the eyes of Evans 
Chew were fixed upon him. 

“What you says, Castor?” 

“I hope you ’splained ’bout yo’ car.” 

““My car?” 

“Uh-huh. Yourn an’ Magnesia’s,”’ 

“You says words, Brother Snipe, but 
they don’t mean nothin’. Magnesia, n’r 
neither me, ain’t got no automobile.” 

Castor stood rigid. His lanternlike jaw 
dropped slowly. 

“Repeat that over ag’in, Damocles. My 
hearin’ ain’t so awful good.” 

“T says that I, n’r neither Magnesia, 
ain’t got no automobile; never had one 
an’ ain't never aimin’ to git one.” 

Florian Slappey edged to the front. 
“You see, Castor,” he interjected gen- 
ially, “I tol’ you him an’ his wife was bofe 
crooks.” 

Boston Marble addressed the bridal pair. 
“Whose car is that?” he queried, desig- 
nating the semidisguised automobile. 

They shook their heads. “We ain’t 
hahdly never saw’n that car before.” 

“‘Not hahdly never?” 

“‘Well—skeercely. We did see Castor 
Snipe drivin’ a car jes’ like that which he 
said he had boughten off a strange cullud 
man.’ 

The situation penetrated the brain of 
Castor Snipe. Damocles Twigg, his friend, 
was flirting with the law by reason of an 
unfortunate purchase, and now, deliber- 
ately and cold-bloodedly, he was attempt- 
ing to pass the buck. 

“Goodness Godness, Miss Agnes!’’ he 
sizzled, “Does you mean to stan’ up there 
an’ tell Boston Marble that not on’y this 
car ain’t you-all two’s, but that it’s mine?”’ 

““We does,” brazened Damocles. 

Castor was livid with rage. “In about 
th’ee minutes, Damocles Twigg, I is goin’ 
to git mad, an’ when I does you is gwine be 
ain't!” 

Damocles ducked. “Anyway,” he flung 
back, “that car belongs to Castor Snipe, 
an’ I know it.” 

To Magnesia, as they walked swiftly 4 
the street in the effort to place as muc 
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distance as possible between themselves 
and the justifiably irate Mr. Snipe, Dam- 
ocles said, ‘I reckon that was a soht of 
mean trick to do Castor; but anythin’ is 
better than us gittin’ in jail.” 

“Huh!” bitterly. “‘I hope you is gwine 
keep on thinkin’so, Damocles. Because not 
on’y us keeps out of jail but also us keeps 
out of that hotel at Hot Boilin’ Springs.” 

Meanwhile in the garage the tableau 
held until the bridal couple had disap- 
peared. Castor Snipe, oppressed with the 
difficulty of proving that he was not the 
owner of the ill-starred car, was staring in 
horror at Boston Marble. And then quite 
suddenly the tense atmosphere of the 
musty workshop was split by a peal of full- 
throated laughter that emanated from be- 
tween the lips of Mr. Florian Slappey. 
That gentleman had become convulsed 
with paroxysms of joy, and gradually an 
answering grin appeared on the habitually 
tight lips of Mr. Marble. Castor stared 
uncertainly from one to the other. He saw 
nothing humorous in the situation. Here 
he was, betrayed by his best friend, ap- 
parently owning a stolen automobile that 
was even then in the process of being dis- 
guised by him. Yet before him stood 
Boston Marble and Florian Slappey, both 
gentlemen of poise and distinction, con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

“If Mistuh Idea is snoopin’ ‘roun’ this 
garage,’’ mused Castor unhappily, “‘I hope 
he applies fo’ lodgin’ in my brain.” 

The misery reflected upon Castor’s face 
appeared to increase the merriment of his 
tormentors. Boston, now fully entered into 
the swing of enjoyment, fairly quivered 
with merriment. He and Florian gravi- 
tated toward each other and flung arms 
about shoulders. They howled hysteri- 
cally. And only when Castor grimly de- 
manded an explanation did they pull loose 
and make efforts to control themselves. It 
was Florian who addressed the dum- 
founded Mr. Snipe. 

“Well, Castor,” he inquired, 
now thinks of yo’ good frien’, 
Twigg 


“what you 
Mistuh 


Fi I was to say that, Florian, they would 
be two things I could be arrested for.” 

“Is you willin’ to b’lieve me when I says 
he’s a crook?” 

“Tha’s jes’ where I stahts believin’. 

“Ts you willin’ to admit that all my 
britch of-promise trouble was a frame-up?”’ 

“‘T admits anythin’ you want "bout them 
folks an’ a heap mo’ which I is too digni- 
fried to mention.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew, all this while a 
silent and puzzled spectator to the scene, 
now edged his way into the center of the 
group. He was well aware that something 
of a peculiar nature had occurred. 

“S’posin’ you-all ’splain this heah thing 
to me,” he suggested. 

Florian’s vivid explanation was punctu- 
ated by snickers from him and the usually 
taciturn Boston Marble. And as Lawyer 
Chew listered his eyes opened wider and the 
hawserlike watch chain suspended across 
his flowered waistcoat fairly leaped with 
excitement. When the explanation was 
completed it was Lawyer Chew who 
grandiosely assumed charge of the situa- 
tion. He turned a benevolent gaze upon the 
astounded Castor Snipe. 

“TI congratulates you, Brother Snipe. 

“Says which?” 

“T congratulate you on this mighty fine 
automobile of yourn.”’ 

“T ain’t got no automobile.” 

“Who says you ain’t?” 

“T does.” 

“Whose car is it?”’ 

“‘Damocles Twigg’s. 


” 
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“He says it ain’t hisn.”’ 

“He ain’t nothin’ on’y a liar.” 

The attorney chuckled. “I woul’n’t go 
callin’ no harsh names against Brother 
Twigg, Castor. On account he has jes’ said 
this car was yourn. Of course, as you now 
comprehend, he made said statement under 
the misapprehension that same was stolen 
property which he would get into jail for 
bein’ seized and possessed of. The point 
bein’ that if you say the car is hisn an’ he 
says it ain’t hisn but yourn, then it must 
be such.” 

Castor shook his head in bewilderment. 
“Tse in deep water,” he moaned, “an’ I 
don’t know nothin’ "bout swimmin’. 

The sudden relief at learning that he was 
not about to become involved in trouble 
was reflected upon his Cimmerian-hued 
countenance. But that brought no under- 
standing. 

“What you is gwine do with that car, 
Castor?” 

“Which car?” 

“Yourn. There,’ 

*’Tain’t my car. It’s Damocles’. 

“He says it’s yourn.” 

“I don’t care what he says. 
was lovin’ the troof much.” 

“Listen at me, Castor Snipe.”” Lawyer 
Chew summoned his most barristerlike 
pose. ‘“‘As between you an’ Damocles 
Twigg, that there car belongs to Mistuh 
Twigg. But as between you an’ a innocent 
third pusson, the car would belong to same. 
Does you understan’?”’ 

Uh-huh. But I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“‘T mean that was you to sell that car to 
someone else Damocles Twigg would be 
estopped fum sayin’ that it wasn’t yo’ car 
on account he has said in public that it is. 
In other words, was you to sell that ear you 
could sell what you owns in same, an’ since 
the on’y pusson in the world who ec’n say 
you don’t own it is Damocles Twigg an’ 
since he cain’t say it on account he has 
a’ready said it was yourn, then the title 
you would pass to a purchaser is puffec’ly 
good against Mistuh Twigg, an’ he is the 
on’iest pusson which counts.” 

Castor was not convinced. ‘‘ Mebbe so, 
Lawyer Chew—but I has had trouble 
enough with that ol’ car. An’ I ain’t gwine 
git myse’f into no mo’ foolishness.” 

Florian had given strict attention to the 
verbose explanation of the erudite attorney. 
He was satisfied that Lawyer Chew knew 
his law. 

“Whose car is that, Lawyer Chew? 
quired Slappey. 

“That,” returned the man of law pom- 
pously, “‘is one of the mootest questions 
which has been ast me in a long time.” 

“The way I understan’s it is that the car 
ain’t Damocles’ n’r neither Castor’s, but 
does Castor sell it to someone it would be 
hisn. Is that right?” 

“You are imminently correc’, Brother 
Slappey.”’ 

“In other words, was Castor to sell me 
that automobile Damocles couldn't never 

say he didn’ t have no right to do such?” 

“*Yo’ understandin’ has all the clarity of 
yo’ ‘loocidation.” 

Florian turned to the bewildered Castor. 
“You is needin’ "bout a hund’ed dollars to 
buy yo’se’f a service car, ain’t you?”’ 

7." 

“Well, I offers you one hund’ed dollars 
fo’ this car an’ also fifty mo’ dollars fo’ 
finishin’ up the repairs.” 

Castor shook his head. 
ishment, Florian.” 

“Ise willin’ to buy what you has to sell.” 

“‘Ain’t got no car to sell.”’ 

“‘Ain’t he, Lawyer Chew? 


He never 


or, 


in- 


“You talks fool- 
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“He c’n sell —_ right, title an’ intrus 
as he is pc of. 
“One hund’ ed an’ fifty dollars when the 
repairs is done,”’ tempted Fiorian. 
“Lawyer Chew, is you shuah I won't git 
into no trouble if’n I sells Florian this car?” 


Castor extended an eager hand. “Gimme 
them hund’ed an’ fifty dollars, Florian 
The repairs is gwine be finished day after 
t’morrow an’ I delivers the car then. It's 
yourn s’far’s I is concerned at.” 

Precisely forty-eight hours later Florian 
Slappey dropped in at Castor Snipe's ga- 
rage. Before the door stood a new and shiny 
truck of the flivver type. 

“ My new service car,” explained Castor, 

“which I bought with the money I done 
had saved up an’ that hund’ed an’ fifty 
extry I got fum you.’ 

Inside the garage was the one-time gray 
roadster, now beautifully disguised. Florian 
surveyed it with the pleased pride of own- 
ership. 

“Hot dog! Castor, it looks elegant! 
The hund’ed an’ fifty I give you fo’ it, an’ 
the seven hund’ed an’ fifty dollars which 
was britch-of-promised away fum me by 
them crooks, makes this heah car cost me 
nine hund’ed dollars. Seein’ that it’s wuth 
ev'y cent of sixteen hund’ed, I makes seven 
hund’ed on the deal.” 

He mounted to the driver's seat, touched 
the starter and thrilled to the rhythmic 
hum of the exquisitely tuned moter. From 
the seat he waved a joyous farewell to 
Castor Snipe. Then he drove direct to his 
boarding house. 

It was the work of but a half hour to 
change into a new and natty gray suit of 
clothes and pack a shiny new suitcase. 
That done, Slesien once again entered his 
car, suitcase beside him. Grinning hapeny 
he drove to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Damocles Twigg. In answer to his insistent 
marae Soy came eventually to the curb, 
where they gazed in amazement upon the: 
resplendent automobile and the blissful 
Florian. 

To them Florian explained that he had 
purchased the car from Castor Snipe Mag- 
nesia emitted a how! of protest. “But it 
was a stolen car.” 

“No,” said Florian; “it turned out that 
this wasn't the car a-tall.”’ 

“Then,” snapped Damocles, “it’s mine. 

“You go ask Lawyer Chew is it. You 
said befo’ witnesses that it was Castor’s, 
an’ on the stren’th of what you said I 
boughten it off Mistuh Snipe. Me bein’ an 
innocent third pusson, said car is now mine 
fo’ better or worse. 

Damocles was a business man; he knew 
that Florian’s position was impregnable. 
But the situation did not appeal to Magre- 
sia. Al! she knew was that she had worked 
hard and obtained nothing. The luring 
of Florian into a position that resulted in a 
breach-of-promise suit, the purchase of the 
automobile—it appeared to her merely as 
though her husband had blundered inexcus- 
ably. She turned wrathfully to Damocles 
and expressed her opinion in unmistakable 
terms. 

“T hopes,”’ said Florian suavely, “that 
you two happy couple stays as merry all 
th’oo life as what you is now.” 

He slipped into low gear and rolled 
slowly away from the curb. Magnesia and 
Damocles stared bitterly after him 

“‘Wh-where is you goin’, Florian?”’ 

Mr. Slappey injected the full radiance of 
his fascinating personality into the smile he 
bestowed upon the dejected couple. 

“Oh, me?” he answered easily as the car 
crept forward. “‘I is jes’ goin’ up to Hot 
Boilin’ Springs on your honeymoon!” 


” 
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C The Inside Story 


Now Told for the First Time 


EVEN years ago we, as well as other 

battery builders, used wood for in- 
sulating the battery plates of storage 
batteries and separating them from each 
other. By careful selection for uni- 
formity and durability and by special 
treatment, we built a very satisfactory 
battery—-which we still make and 
which gives good service. 


But I was never wholly satisfied, be- 
cause wood is a purely natural product 
and has some disadvantages for that 
reason. Nature never made two pieces 
of wood exactly alike, and no one piece 
is uniform either in durability or in 
another important quality — porosity. 


This variation affected both the life 
of the insulation and also its efhciency— 
because when it began to wear out, 
the plates did not func- 
tion properly. 





Often, too, the wood 
insulation would wear 
out entirely and have 
to be replaced before 
the plates were worn 
out, and this cost the 
owner $10.00 or more. 











How Insulation is Used 
1. Nega- 
tive plate. 2. Insulator. 


in a Battery 

3. Positive plate 

I Wanted a Better Balanced 
Battery 


It didn’t seem right to me to put 
plates that would have a long and 
satisfactory life into a battery with in- 


By T.A.WILLARD 


sulation that averaged eighteen months. 


Sometimes the life was much longer. 
After I began to write this story, one 
of our dealers sent us the name plate 
of a Willard Battery made in 1912. It 
had been on two cars, had had three 
owners, had been re-insulated over, and 
was still good! 


But the average owner doesn’t keep 
any car or battery that long. He'd 
rather have a two to three year bat- 
tery that wore out all at once—like 
the deacon’s One-Hoss Shay—and gave 














1. “Group” of positive plates. 
2. “Group” of negative plates. 
The two are put together so that the positive 

and negative plates alternate. Then the insulators 

are iriserted between the plates. 
no trouble or expense in all that time, 
than a six-year battery that had to be 
tinkered with every little while. I knew 
that better insulation would give us 


that kind of battery. 
I Wanted to Use Rubber 


I always had wanted to use rubber. 
It was acid-resisting, durable, and the 
best insulating material known; but it 
wasn't porous, and how to make it so 


seemed for a time a problem that no 
battery builder could solve. 


By this time you are wondering why 
battery insulation must be porous, and 
as this is a very interesting point I will 
endeavor to explain it. 


Why Insulation Must be Porous 





Ina battery there 
are two entirely dif- 
ferent things taking 
place. One is chem- 
ical action,the other 
electrical action— 
without the first 
you can not have 
the second. 











Section of wood magnified 
showing the cellular struc- 
ture which is not entirely 
uniform. 


The electrical current must be pre- 
vented by the insulation from jumping 
directly from the positive plate to the 
negative one, because we wish it to 
take the longer route along the wires 
and through the starting motor, spark 
plugs and lamps. 


But the chemical action of the bat- 
tery solution must go right through the 
insulation from plate to plate. In wood, 
the battery solution is drawn by capil- 
lary attraction through the cells of the 
wood. The problem was to find a way 
to let it pass through rubber. At first 
it was thought this could be done by 
boring holes in the rubber—but the 
holes were always too big—they filled 
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THREADED RUBBER 


up with lead from the plates and let 
the electric current jump across, mak- 
ing a “short circuit”. 


The Idea of Using Threads 


Somehow I got the idea that if I could 
find a way to draw little cotton threads 
through the rubber, I could then dis- 
solve out the threads by acid and 
they would leave the tiny holes I was 
looking for. 

‘After long experimenting we did 
find a way to pierce a solid block of 
rubber with threads so close together 
that there were over 5,000 of them to 





A Simple Diagram of Battery 
Action. Chemical action 
(shown by dotted lines) goes 
=] from plate to plate directly 
+ through the porous separator. 
Electrical action goes from posi- 
tive plate through the electrical 
system of the car and back to 
negative plate. 



















a square inch. Then we cut the rub- 
ber into slices and each slice was pierced 
from front to back with 196,000 threads. 


But I did not have to dissolve out 
the threads. They proved indestruc- 
tible in the battery acid—and the acid 


Willard Wood Insulated Batteries 


The Batteries that Built 
Willard Reputation 


The high quality and reasonable 
prices of Willard Wood Batteries ap- 


















and the name and reputation of 
Willard back of it. 


was drawn through the cotton cells 
by capillary action just as it was through 
the wood cells! 


We had achieved absolutely uniform 
porosity with complete and durable 
insulation. And we now had the prop- 
erly balanced bat- 
tery that I hadbeen 
working for. 


The First Test 

Then we built 
Threaded Rubber 
They are like litle tubes Batteries and put 
‘cid & drawn by capillary them on a limited 
ettenetion. number of cars for 
a thorough test. Some of them are still 
in the cars after seven years. They 
showed all the dura- 
bility I was looking 
for—and a number 
of things I had hard- 
ly expected, among 
them higher voltage 
or force to spin the 
gs, guie. 2 . See 


magnified showing unl 


sistance to summer form distribution of 


threads, and hence uni- 


heat and winter form porosity. 
































the cold of winter, and greater vim 
and punch to start their engines 


cold, less need of recharging and other 
good qualities. 


After this test had lasted two whole 
years and the evidence was too posi- 
tive to be doubted, we announced the 
Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, for 


sale to motorists generally. 


Now Used by 134 Car Builders 


Since then over 134 car builders have 
adopted the Threaded Rubber Battery. 
It has already saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars formerly spent in 
repairing battery insulation. 

No battery is, or ever will be, 100% 
acid-proof, electricity-proof, or proof 
against ignorance, abuse, leakage in the 
wiring system and soon. But the way 
we are making Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries today, there is no question that 
they show more energy to spin the 
motor, longer life, and less need of re- 
charging and repairs than any other 
automobile batteries we ever built. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


LA Willan: 


President 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries 


The Batteries Used on 
134 Makes of Cars 


Willard Threaded Rubber Bat 


teries are being purchased by con ~ 


peal to many car owners with whom stantly increasing thousands of car oo ~Gg. 
immediate economy is a serious ques owners for replacement. They do a7 Rd “2 \ 
tion, but who realize that no one can this, not only for greater assurance Wi TREE 
afford a battery with less than this against repairs, but for greater resist ~x aoe 
sturdy, dependable value built into it, ance to the heat of summer and ¥ 





Ask your Willard Dealer also about Willard “A” and “B” Radio Batteries. They reduce noises and increase efficiency. 
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ORIENTAL LIFE AND LABOR 


It was the General Federation of Labor 
that ordered the strike at the great Kawa- 
saki Shipyards at Kobe in 1921. These 
were the most serious labor disorders that 
Japan has had to cope with. The men 
walked out because they were refused an 
increase in pay. When strike breakers were 
put in, the yards were stormed. The com- 
pany finally had to compromise. During 


| my stay in Japan 5000 men went on strike 


at the Yokohama shipyards because 1000 


| of them had been laid off and were refused 


the retirement allowance. This allowance 


| is the bonus which precedent dictates that 


the Japanese employer must give his men 


| when he dismisses them. It is shared in by 


skilled and unskilled, efficient and ineffi- 
cient alike. Whether a man works for six 
weeks or six years he gets it. It grew out of 


| the family system, by which everyone must 


care for his own in some way. 
In addition to the strike, the Japanese 
unionist has two other potent weapons 


| with which to combat his employer. One is 


indirect and characteristically Oriental, for 
it is nothing more nor less than personal 


| violence against the bureaucracy. The as- 
| sassination of Premier Hara was a lamenta- 


ble example of it. The fanatic who stabbed 


| him had no grievance against his victim, 
| but he felt that the proletariat was being 
| oppressed. This policy of personal violence, 


which has developed during the past few 


| years, explains the nervousness of the au- 
| thorities with respect to labor or socialistic 
| gatherings. 


The other method is through the Jap- 


| anese conception of sabotage, which is called 


“Go slow.”’ The workers go to their lathes 


| or benches as usual, but refrain from any 


useful labor, all the while maintaining per- 
fect order and carefully abstaining from 


| any trouble with the police. This procedure 
| has the added advantage of throwing the 


expense of the industrial conflict upon the 


| employers, a very nes matter when 


the extreme poverty of the Japanese laborer 
is taken into consideration. He has all the 
advantages of going on strike without any 
of its handicaps. 


The Floating-Labor System 


Everywhere in Japan the tendency of 
labor is toward organization. No other 
class of labor is so degraded as that of agri- 
culture. The Japanese farmer literally ekes 
out an existence with primitive tools and 


| incessant toil. The average farm through- 
| out the empire is less than three acres in 
| area, and :nost of the tillers are tenants. 
| Even this worm has begun to turn, for the 
| first mass meeting of tenant farmers was 
| held at Kobe last April, when a program 


was outlined to improve working condi- 
tions, establish a rural newspaper, and take 


| advantage of the advance made in the sci- 


ence of farming in the West. It showed 
that the farmer is emulating the ey a 
of the mill worker and expects to better his 
condition through organization. 

Besides members of the unions and craft 


| guilds, Japan has a large floating labor 


——— which presents something of a 
difficult problem to 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the gangs assemble every morning at five 
o’clock —the Japanese go to bed at nine and 
are up at dawn—when they are assigned to 
their tasks. Employers must send repre- 
sentatives here daily to get help. The float- 
ing laborer is a real bird of passage. Hence 
the labor turnover in Japan is frequent. It 
is estimated that 60 per cent of the men on 
every job in Tokio—and it also holds good 
at Kobe and Osaka—are new every twenty- 
four hours. On big construction the build- 
ers get reliable foremen and make them live 
on the spot. This is why one sees dozens of 
tumble-down shacks built of corrugated iron 
or waste lumber surrounding every excava- 
tion, and there they remain until the work 
is completed. 

In connection with Japanese labor let me 
tell the story of the invasion of Tokio by 
one of the best-known American construc- 
tion companies. Just as Commodore Perry 
opened up the empire to world trade, so did 
this concern introduce Japan to American 
get-there building methods, and in circum- 
stances not without their element of humor. 

Up to 1920, when the American firm 
arrived, there were no skyscrapers in 
Japan. Building height is restricted to 100 
feet, which would make about eight stories. 
No Japanese structure for commercial 
purposes had approached anywhere near 
this maximum. One of the greatest of 
Japanese corporations, the Mitsubishi 
Company, was crowded for office space, so 
it decided to erect a big building after the 
American pattern. Many engineering 
problems peculiar to Japan had to be solved 
by these pioneers, the chief one relating to 
foundations. 

On account of the poor soil in Tokio it 
was necessary to use Oregon pine piles fifty 
feet in length. The best Japanese engineers 
maintained that these piles would not bear 
the burden of concrete and steel which had 
to be placed upon them. When the first 
were put down thousands of spectators 
gathered. That was only one innovation. 
Structural steel and reénforced concrete 
were also novelties. As story after story 
rose from the ground the site of the build- 
ing continued to draw multitudes. It was 
one of the shows of Tokio. 

The Japanese displayed great aptitude in 
becoming monkeys, as the steel workers 
are called. They labored under a serious 
ee however, when royalty came 
along. In Japan no one can look down upon 
a member of the royal family. Therefore, 
when the emperor or the crown prince rode 
or drove by, the workers had to scamper to 
the ground hotfoot. Otherwise they would 
have been placed under immediate arrest. 

This construction company did more 
than introduce American building methods. 
In Japan even the unionists do not observe 
the eight-hour day. As was the case in 
Germany before the war, the average work- 
ing day ranges from ten to twelve hours 
and sometimes longer. The New York 
firm not only installed the eight-hour day 
but also liability insurance, which was ab- 
solutely unheard of in Japan up to that 
time. They also provided hospital treat- 
ment for people injured in their employ. 


That was another new wrinkle that soon 
led to abuse. The Japanese worker found 
it much easier to loaf in a clean and sani- 
tary hospital at half pay than to risk his 
life on a steel skeleton. One man in par- 
ticular seemed to be continually on the 
sick list, for he was in the hospital five 
times. The foreman began to suspect him, 
and one day found him smashing his toe 
with a hammer. 

Another innovation was what American 
corporations call a fixer, whose principal 
job was to settle with the families of the 
men injured in service. One day a woman 
carrying a child on her shoulder came to see 
the fixer to get compensation for her hus- 
band, who had been killed the week before. 
She-was offered 6000 yen, which was the 
established price for a life. 

The superintendent of construction hap- 
pened to be standing near by when she 
arrived, and after sizing up the woman he 
said, “She looks so pitiable that I think we 
ought to give her more.” 

he fixer remonstrated, saying, “ Don’t 
worry about this woman. She is to be mar- 
ried to her late husband’s brother next 
week.” ‘ 

It appeared that the husband’s brother 
had just lost his wife, so the two bereaved 
ones had decided to console each other. 

In addition to the pioneer skyscraper 
that I have mentioned, the American firm 
is also erecting similar structures in Tokio 
for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the N. Y. K., 
Japan’s leading steamship company, and 
the Japan Oil Company. The picturesque- 
ness of view in the capital, with its temples, 
tiled roofs and acres of pine trees, is now 
broken by a real metropolitan skyline. 
Kobe has also joined the procession of 
cities that are constructing tall buildings. 
The East will soon resemble the West in 
more ways than one. 


A Gloomy Outlook 


To return to the general labor situation 
in Japan, one needs no diagram to show 
that the future looks dark. On the one 
hand is the capitalist, accustomed to divi- 
dends ranging from 25 to 75 per cent, and 
strongly supported by the government 
agencies. On the other is militant labor, 
increasing in power and numbers, with its 
constant threat of sabotage and personal 
violence, and with a growing sense of class 
consciousness. To this must be added a 
gloomy industrial outlook, because labor is 
not efficient, costs of production are ex- 
cessive and the quality of the product is 
inferior. 

Under these conditions it is difficult to 
see how Japan can compete in the mar- 
kets of the world with the United States, 
Engiand and especially Germany, whose 
labor is docile and effective and whose 
wages are comparatively low. The solution 
lies in a more intensive industrialization; 
capital must be satisfied with less return; 
the exploitation of labor must cease; a 
higher degree of scientific management in 
factories is imperative. Unless Japan does 
these things it is not unlikely that labor 

will go to extremes. 
The unions are get- 





These 
range 
from coolies to arti- 


| sans and are con- 


trolled in groups by 
a boss, who is very 
much like the Ital- 


| ian padrone in the 
| United States. 
| This boss guaran- 


tees his gang a liv- 


| ing wage, whether 


the members work 
ornot. He usually 
sees that they are 
busy. For every 
day they work the 
men pay him fifty 
sen. Since some of 
the gangs number 
a hundred, the 
rake-off is con- 
siderable, meas- 
ured by Japanese 


| standards. 


The center of the 
floating-labor busi- 
ness is Tokio, Ata 
Twe Cooks, Two C 


The Thirteen Servants of an American Home in Peking. 
les, a Gatek , @ Gardener, a Chauffeur and the “No. ! Boy"’ 


lude Five Ricksha Men, 


ting into a position 
where they can 
dictate to the em- 
ployer. It is one of 
the many startling 
phases of a chang- 
g. > -_" 

urn to China 
and you find labor 
presenting a solid 
front. It is co- 
ordinated for 
offensive and de- 
fensive a 
through the guilds, 
which are almost 
as old as Chinese 
civilization itself. 
Capital—and this 
includes banks, 
merchants an 
manufacturers 
is united through 
the same kind of 
agency. The 
line-up presents 
very much the 
same spectacle as 
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CARL LAEMMLE presents 


BOOTH rons — 


The Picture Event 
of the Year 


HE was sweet of face and graceful 
of figure—so alluring, in fact, that 
she captivated herself. And often she 
pressed her lips to her own image in the 
mirror and murmured “ You darling!” 
She mowed the swains down right and 
left, and awoke to the shallowness of 
her soul only after she had involved her 
| loved ones in grief and near-tragedy. 
“The Greatest Moment |//|||| 7pm | It is such a story as Booth Tarkington has 
of her life had WN A always loved to write—full of dramatic situ- 
come"—~ any | ations, irresistible humor and just enough 
pathos now and then to arouse the softer 
emotions. No one knows American life as 
Tarkington knows it, no one can depict it 
more graphically. 

















I earnestly desire everybody in this coun- 
try to see “The Flirt."” And don’t forget 
that you can’t see all that is best in pictures 


until you have seen UNIVERSALS. 


President 


Universal-Jewel Production 
Presented with the following brilliant cast: 


Eileen Percy Helen Jerome Eddy 
Buddie Messinger George Nichols 
Edward Hearn Lloyd Whitlock 
Harold Goodwin Bert Roach 

Lydia Knott William Welch 
Tom Kennedy Dorothea Wolbert 


Directed by HOBART HENLEY 


Watch for it, or, better still, ask your 
theatre manager when it will be shown 
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“Cora! Cora! 


get up! are you 
crazy : ¥ Ad 
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the United States with its unions on one 
hand and the many employers’ associations 
on the other. Our unions, however, wield 
nothing like the power vested in the guilds. 

ts) ep of Chinese life and labor is 
more characteristic than this guild organi- 
zation, which expresses what we would call 
collective bargaining, plus various unique 
details. Originally formed to protect the 
merchant and the craftsman, to regulate 
trade and banking, and to standardize the 
apprentice system, it developed preroga- 
tives far in advance of those enjoyed by 
kindred bodies in medieval Europe, such 
as the goldsmiths’ or hatters’ guilds of 
London, Ghent, Cologne or Florence. The 
latter often had control over the municipal 
and religious, as well as commercial life of 
the community. The Chinese guild, which 
has survived all the European types, is 
social andeconomic. Modern methods have 
in no way weakened its influence. In fact, 
it is stronger today than ever before. 

If there is any one thing that the Chinese 
fears or hates more than the devils he is 
constantly exorcising, it is a lawsuit. 
During the past ten years the guild has de- 
veloped into an arbiter between merchants 
and become a sort of lawsuit-saving device 
which might profitably be emulated in 
America. 

There is no need of going into the tech- 
nical organization of the guild, whether for 
merchants, craftsmen, coolies or artisans. 
It is a close-knit union that has been well 
called a self-governing bit of democracy. 
its decisions are reached by majority vote 
and every reputable man in the calling it 
represents is entitled to membership. It is 
safe to say that practically every male per- 
son who labors or touches commerce in any 
way is a member of a guild. Once a man 
betrays the body or even breaks one of its 
rules he is doomed. 


Bandits and Burglars’ Guilds 


A member of tue goldbeaters’ guild at 
Soochow engaged a greater number of ap- 
prentices than the rules permitted. He was 
able to do this by entering into a con- 
spiracy with a local magistrate. This gave 
him some degree cf legal protection. His 
fellow members vowed vengeance on him. 
They discovered that biting to death is no 
murder, as the technical phrase goes. 
Therefore, more than a hundred of his 
colleagues called upon him in succession 
and each one departed with a bloody mouth 
and carrying a souvenir in the shape of a 
section of the unfortunate man’s anatomy. 
Within twenty-four hours he was dead. 
Such amiable performances as this—and 
I could cite a good many more—show to 
what extent a guild will go to punish an 
offender. 

Just as nearly everybody in China joins 
a guild, so is there a guild for everything. 
One of the most picturesque is the beggars’ 
guild. In China alms seeking is an ancient 
and honorable calling, and children are 
trained for it, sometimes from the age of 
four years. They are taught to array them- 
selves in the filthiest possible garments and 
to affect misery and suffering. Many of 
the professional beggars would make good 
actors in the theaters. If a mendicant en- 
croaches upon the preserves of one of his 
mates he is haled before the guild and 
brought to book. 

No calling is too debased or lowly to 
have a guild. Even the bandits down in 
Shan-tung have a union. The guild busi- 
ness has reached such an extent that I was 
seriously told by a man in Hangchow that 
the burglars had formed a guild and that 
by connivance with the police they are in- 
formed whenever a citizen takes out a 
license to carry a revolver. 

The finest and stateliest figure in Chinese 
life is the guild merchant, who goes back 
thousands of years. Perhaps the richest 
and most powerful of all the merchant 
guilds was the famous Thirteen Firms, or 
the Co-hong of Canton. It flourished in 
the day when Canton was the only Chinese 

ort open to foreign trade. This commerce 
had to be regulated, and the Co-hong did 
it, never overlocking a bet. So valuable 
were the pickings that a membership in it 


cost £66,000, which makes the price of a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
look sick. The members am immerse 


wealth. One of them, for instance, left a 
fortune of $26,000,000, which was the 
] it personal accumulation of money 
in Ching up to that time. 

With the opening up of other ports to 


world trade the Co-hong declined. Canton, 
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however, remains a city of guilds. At the 
poe time there are seventy-two. Just 

ow far-reaching is their influence you will 
discover when I tell the story of the Hong- 
Kong strike. 

One further aspect of guild life must be 
explained. Wherever a Chinese goes in 
China he is certain to find a guild composed 
of his townspeople there. The Canton 
Guild at Shanghai contains thousands of 
members. It is a real first aid. If a Can- 
tonese visits Hangchow to buy silk, almost 
his first step is to go to the Canton Guild 
there. As soon as he states his business 
the guild at once introduces him to the 
proper persons with whom to deal. If he 
falls sick or gets into trouble the guild sees 
him through. It frequently happens that a 
merchant engaged in varied commerce be- 
longs to the guild of every line represented 
by fis concern. Like the American whose 
favorite diversion is in secret societies, he is 
a joiner. 

The most effective demonstration of 
guild power yet known came early this 
year in the great seamen’s strike at Hong- 
Kong. A brief account of it will serve two 
purposes: One is to show that the Chinese 
are masters of the art of the walkout, and 
the other is the utter helplessness of the 
Europeans, once the Chinese are organized 
against them. 

Get the general picture in your mind 
first. Thirty-four per cent of the com- 
merce of China enters or clears at Hong- 
Kong. The majority of ships calling there 
have Chinese crews, including the firemen. 
Practically every one of these men is a 
member of the Seamen’s Union. Most of 
them are Cantonese, and the headquarters 
of the organization is at Canton. In 
China, as elsewhere, but to a much less 
degree than obtains in Japan, Europe and 
America, the cost of living has increased 
during the past five years. So long as 
silver was high the crews could manage. 

With some of them the wage has been a 
mere incident. The more intelligent earn 
big incomes by dealing surreptitiously in 
pidgin—-which, freely translated, means 
business. They smuggle om, tobacco 
and spirits in and out of China and the 
United States. Some even go in for coolie 
smuggling, which is a highly profitable 
occupation. The professional coolie smug- 
gler gets as high as $1000 for every man 
put safely ashore in a forbidden land. I 
was told at Hong-Kong that a machinist 
on a trans-Pacific liner had paid $17,000 
silver for his job. This gives you some idea 
of the graft that prevails. An oiler has been 
able to educate all his sons at college at 
Hong-Kong and send one of them through 
an American university. 


The Seamen's Strike 


The bulk of Chinese seamen, however, 
have no such rich prerogatives. With the 
decline of silver they were up against it. 
Early in January the Seamen’s Union at 
Hong-Kong—it is a glorified guild—de- 
manded an increase of 40 per cent on all 
wages under thirty dollars Merican a 
month, and a sliding scale on those higher. 
The Mexican dollar is worth fifty cents in 
our money. The seamen had never struck 
before and the companies were disposed to 
regard the request lightly. Their indiffer- 
ence cost them dear. On January twelfth 
the seamen went on strike, on orders from 
Canton, and it included all the Chinese 
lines, coastal and otherwise. 

At first it did not look serious, but be- 
fore long a situation developed that was 
without precedent in the history of the Far 
East. Just as soon as a vessel arrived in 
Hong-Kong it was boarded by agents of 
the union, and in many instances before the 
passengers fot ashore the crew had left in 
sampans. The guild even sent representa- 
tives to Singapore, Manila, Shanghai and 
elsewhere to organize the men so that they 
would leave their ships as soon as anchor 
was dropped in Hong-Kong. By the middle 
of February a hundred vessels swung idly 
at their moorings, and by the time the 
strike ended, on y Flaw fourth, exactly 168 
ships were tied up. No Oriental port ever 
presented such a spectacle. 

Now for the extraordinary event that 
recipitated settlement. As the strike 
engthened the seamen became desperate. 
I might interject here that just as soon as 

a crew left a ship it was convoyed to Can- 
ton, eighty miles awey. A perfect system 
was devised, including special rates and 
special accommodations on the trains and 
steamers, for the ne capital is ac- 
cessible by rail and water. This teamwork 
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led to the widespread belief that the strike 
was instigated by Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers in retaliation on Hong-Kong, 
which has always been hostile to the head 
of the Southern government. The Chinese 
love to celebrate and usually shoot off an 
immense qty of fireworks. The Can- 
tonese in Hong-Kong planned a huge féte 
when Sun Yat-sen was inaugurated in May, 
1921, but were forbidden by the British 
authorities from using firecrackers. This 
was only one of many grievances that the 
Cantonese had against Hong-Kong. 

Whether the Southern government in- 
spired the strike or not, the Cantonese at 
Canton were the proverbial master minds 
in the startling events that followed thick 
and fast. Toward the end of February the 
Seamen’s Union declared a general strike 
at Hong-Kong. Every Chinese, whether 
clerk, chauffeur, cook, house boy, elevator 
man, stevedore, engineer, waiter or porter, 
was included in the order. Each one of 
these workers was a member of a guild, 
and the unwritten law among guilds is that 
they must heed the call of their kind in time 
of need. Almost overnight Hong-Kong 
became servantless. 


A Servantless City 


If a loyal cook or boy hesitated about 
leaving a faithful master he was threatened 
with dire reprisals. My boy at the Hong- 
Kong hotel told me that he had no desire 
to strike. As soon as the guild found out 
his attitude he was informed that unless 
he walked out immediately his father and 
mother at Canton would be killed. A 

orter in the same hotel was warned that 

is children would be kidnaped and his ears 
cut off if he did not strike in sympathy 
with the seamen. These two cases were 
typical of what happened everywhere. 

In these circumstances no Chinese could 
refuse to join his fellows. The general 
walkout was attended by many amusing 
features. When the cargo ae Fe struck 
they issued a quaintly worded statement 
in explanation of their action. It was pub- 
lished on the eve of their withdrawal and 
took the shape of a farewell letter inform- 
ing the public of their troubles “in the hope 
that these will appeal to the consciences of 
unvirtuous capitalists, so that the seamen’s 
demands may be quickly granted.” 

The statement continued: ‘“ Employed 
as we are on ships to load and unload cargo, 
a strenuous day’s work yields us but a few 
10-cent pieces, which paltry amount is 
soon expended on buying food and paying 
rent. It is like planting a tree in the morn- 
ing and sawing the wood at night.” 

Then followed a recital of other hard- 
ships, “for the record of which all the bam- 
boo grown on the great Nam Mountain 
would not suffice.”” Before the introduction 
of paper in China the natives used thin 
slabs of bamboo upon which to write. The 
statement ended: ‘Gentlemen, we bid 
you farewell.” 

The result was that real hardship pre- 
vailed at Hong-Kong. Guests in the hotels 
had to provide their meals and make their 
beds. Housekeepers were thrown on their 
own resources and compelled to rustle up 
food as best they could. Not a street car 
ran; business almost ceased; in short, the 
paralysis that had descended upon shi pping 
spread to every office, countingroom an 
home, because there are practically no 
European servants in Hong-Kong. 

For a few days it was amusing, but stern 
and uncompromising reality soon stared 
the populace in the face. Then and only 
then did the shipping companies yield. On 
March fourth—almost two months after 
the seamen struck—an agreement was 
reached by which a 30 per cent increase 
was granted to all seamen who had received 
under thirty dollars a month. For those 
getting over thirty dollars the advance 
ranged from 15 to 20 per cent. The Sea- 
men’s Union was recognized before nego- 
tiations were entered into. Thus the men 
scored in both ways. fi 

That the strike virus has thoroughly im- 
pregnated the Chinese system was shown 
by the fact that when I arrived at Hong- 
Kong on May twentieth I found a launch 
strike in progress. Since most of the ships 
anchor out in the bay there is an immense 
launch activity. With their usual thorough- 
ness every Chinese launch employe had 
quit. Most of my fellow passengers had to 
go ashore in native sampans, whose owners 
received the usual threats from the strikers 
for serving the forei . Before I left the 
trouble was adjusted, the strikers receiving 
an increase in pay. 
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Unionism in China—the unions merely 
carry the guild idea a step farther by the 
introduction of the strike weapon —is being 
reénforced by a radical brand of socialism. 
Not only is Sun Yat-sen a socialist but most 
of his followers have been converted to his 
doctrines. Many of them have been re- 
cruited from among the graduates of Amer- 
ican universities and are in close touch 
with communistic movements throughout 
the world. Even if Sun Yat-sen should 
fail to become president of the united 
country he is bound to continue a vital 
factor in Chinese affairs because the ultra- 
liberal wing of labor is rallying round him. 

Typical of the trend of thought is the 
comparatively recent organization of what 
is known as the Hu Chu She, or Mutual 
Assistance Society. It was founded by 
Hsieh Ying-pai, who is a graduate of- three 
American universities, a member of the first 
Republican Parliament in China, and an 
adherent of Sun Yat-sen. He got his first 
dose of socialism in America, where he at- 
tended the Rand School of Social Science 
in New York City, a not altogether con- 
servative institution. Hsieh first set. up 
his radical shop in Shanghai, where he tried 
to found a replica of the Rand School. 
Subsequently he started a socialist news- 
paper in Canton, which was suppressed by 
the civil governor, who was one of the 
Kwangsi militaristic usurpers and there- 
fore a reactionary. He repeated the jour- 
nalistic experiment in the Portuguese 
colony of Macao near Hong-Kong, with 
similar results. When the Kwangsi mil- 
itarists who had overthrown the Sun Yat- 
sen government in Canton were driven 
out, Hsieh returned and organized the 
Mutual Assistance Society, which now has 
a membership of over 50,000. I can best 
reveal its purposes by reproducing the fol- 
lowing article from its constitution: 

“The object of this society is to educate 
workers with new ideas; to encourage the 
worid-wide modern civilization; to discuss 
the labor question in all its phases and to 

lan a natural solution of industrial prob- 
ems; to promote Marx socialism and to 
hasten the existence of a new liberal society 
within a short period.” 
hile I was in China Hsieh indited a 
report to American workers, whom he 
addressed as “Dear Comrades.” From 
this you can readily see that the Chinese 
have lost no time in acquiring the forms 
and usages of their Russian Soviet brethren. 


Where Cost of Living is Low 


Just how far the radical movement will 

o in China remains to be seen. If Sun 

at-sen advances to large nationa) au- 
thority, which seems likely at this oe 
it will receive a sharp official impetus. In 
the event that he remains in private life he 
will probably devote the greater part of his 
time to it. Thus, it is certain not to la 
China is a much more fertile field for ad- 
vanced thought than Japan, because the 
Chinaman is a natural democrat, while the 
Nipponese is a born feudalist. The Hong- 
Kong strike proved the efficacy of team- 
work gen | the unions, and the alien 
employer will henceforth think twice be- 
fore he turns down a union demand. 

Strikes may come and go, but China 
remains the one refuge of the tired victim 
of extortion. It is the only place in the 
world where wages and the cost of livin 
are low. Although prices have advancec 
with the general oll increase, they were 
so far below the average in 1914 that com- 
pared with America and Europe they are 
almost too good to be true 

Nearly everybody is-interested in the 
servant problem. China is the house- 
keeper's paradise. In Peking, Canton or 
Shanghai, for instance, you can get a dozen 
efficient servants, including cook, butler, 
house boys, chauffeur, pram Mhewng laundry- 
man, tailor and ricksha coolie for leas than 
the cost of two mediocre servants in New 
York, Chicago or Philadelphia. Moreover, 
you secure a perfection of service ap- 
proached by no other domestics in the 
world, not even the British prewar variety. 

The average wage of a first-class cook, fit 
to prepare meals in the most fastidious Euro- 
pean household, is never more than ten 
dollars gold; this is twenty dollars Mexican 
a month. Indeed, this is an almost ex- 
orbitant wage. Most of the cooks get from 
six to eight dollars gold a month, and they 
are able to keep two or three wives on it. 
The cook, let me add, has a peculiar posi- 
tion in China. When he works for an alien 
it is definitely understood that he must buy 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Most Pow 


~from cold to full load in less 
than one minute. 


—turn off the oil and in seconds 
it is still. 


—fuel is used only when power 
is needed—and in proportion 
to its load. 
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per Fuel Dollar 


and savings 1n all other items 
of power plant expense — 


You don’t need to be an engineer to under- 
stand the advantages of the Fulton-Diesel 
in securing power economies. It is a per- 
fected stationary engine for industrial 
purposes. Using cheap and abundant low- 
grade fuel oil in internal combustion, emer- 
gency expenses and all hazards of delivery 
connected with coal are avoided. And the 
Fulton-Diesel uses but one-third of the fuel 
consumed in producing equal power with 
boilers. 


are eliminated and all labor is performed 
by one attendant. : 


Being a complete power plant in itself, the 
Fulton-Diesel performs every function in 
the cycle of power generation. One com- 
pact unit, it requires comparatively little 
room and does away with boilers, stacks, 
condensers and other steam plant aux- 
iliaries. 

The Fulton-Diesel is an American-built 


















engine, embodying 70 years’ successful ex- 
Quick starting and stopping do away with perience in engine building. Tested over 
standby losses inseparable from coal-made many years of service under varied condi- 
steam power. Fuel is fed automatically, tions, the satisfactory performance of one 
consumed only when needed and in pro- has repeatedly led to the purchase of 


728 ‘ 
} | ‘\p portion to the load. Ash removal expenses another. 
t} ' — r 
| 
i ee FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
\ ~ Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 
\ \ Branch Offices 
4 \ 5 New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Practorian Bldg New Orleans, La.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
‘\ Havana, Cuba—401-402-403 Banco Nacional 


To Executives and Engineers: 


The story of the Fulton-Diesel is one of the most important 
before American industry today. Will you not ask us for a 
copy of our carefully written and fully illustrated booklet 
describing the Fulton-Diesel in detail—sent free, postpaid? 
If you have any power problems, our staff of experienced 
engineers is at your service—anywhere and at any time 

without cost or obligation to you. Plant engineers interested 
in Fulton-Diesel operation are cordially invited to visit our 
works. 
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 sealdsweet 
Jlorida Grapefruit 





When Winter Comes’’ you 
need the food elements supplied 
by Sealdsweet grapefruit 


Arrerizine, nutritious and tonic, filled 
with juice rich in vitamines, they are 
idea! tor winter diet, aiding in the di- 
gestion of other foods, 
They may be eaten freely at every meal, 
in a pleasing variety of ways, and will 
bring to your table a touch of Florida’s 
giorious sunshine. 
If you are familiar with these nutritious 
tood-fruits, this season’s excellent crop 
vill enable you to eat more of them, to 
he pleasure of your palate and the 
senehi of your health. 
In case have not found out for 
vourself the cheer and strength that 
\valdiweet grapefruit afford, resolve to 
y them without delay, from the abun- 
dant shipments now moving to market. 


you 


Make this a Sealdsweet grapefruit 
winter, that you may enjoy life fully 
and have better health 


SEND POR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“tiome Uses por JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT" 

‘Contains tested recipes for home use, in new 
and pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and 
health Iliuserated in natural colors; in- 
valuable in the household, helpful in sick-rooms 
A gift copy is yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
‘lorida Oranges _ 


The kind you may drink. Juicy in 
the extreme, finely favored, sweet and 
satistying. Ripened on the trees, filled 
with inner goodness, whatever the color 
or outward appearance. 


fruits 








Ask for SRALDSWeEY 
oranges and grapefruit — 
ineiet thet they be rnished 
to you in wrappers bearing 
this trade-mark. 
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| all the food. He gets a 5 per cent commis- 


sion or cumshaw, as it is called, on every 
purchase that he makes. This is tacitly 
understood when he takes service, and the 


| shopkeeper regards it as a legitimate part 
| of his business. Food in China costs about 
| one-half as much as in Western countries, 
| so this honest graft cuts no figure. Heaven 
| help the uninitiated American or British 


| conditions 





housewife who tries to buy her own food. 
The shopkeepers at once charge her pro- 
hibitive prices, and in many localities they 
have been known to boycott the innocent 
who seeks to defy the traditions of the 
country. Of course this procedure is not 
new. It is a recognized feature of house- 
keeping in Paris, where the cook does the 
buying and gets a fee, but it is mainly 
localized in a few centers, while in China 
it is part of the unwritten law of the land. 

I have no better way of showing living 

in China than to oe the 
monthly budget in-gold of a family of two 
Americans—-a man and his wife—whom I 
know in Peking. They live in a charming 
combination of Chinese and European 
house, the rent of which is $50 a month. 
They have six servants, including cook, 
two boys, two coolies and a chauffeur, 
whose total wages a ate $50 gold. 
The marketing expenses including wine are 
$40, while other household sundries take 
toll of $35. This makes a total of $175, or 
$2100 a year. These people live in ad- 
mirable style, as I can well attest, for I did 
not eat better food anywhere in Peking. I 
doubt if this record can be matched in any 
other city in the world. 

Chinese wages in general are consider- 
ably lower than those in foe. A car- 
penter now gets 70 cents gold for a working 
day averaging from twelve to fifteen hours. 
Absurd as this may seem, it is at least 40 

r cent higher than his pay six years ago. 

he same increase prevails in most callings. 
Even with the advances, the rates are 
almost ridiculous compared with earnings 
of Western workers. An_ experienced 
Chinese chauffeur gets only $12 to $15 a 
month, a machinist $9 to $12, a cigarette 
maker $9, a tea packer $8, a coachman $3 
to $6, an engine driver $15, and a brick- 
layer $12 to $15. Even a foreman printer 
pulls down only from $25 to $45 a month. 
All these wages that I have enumerated are 
in gold. This means that in Chinese money 
the amount is double. Women’s wages are 
less than half the rate for men. 


The Comprador’s Job 


Despite these small wages the Chinese 
seem to thrive. The reason is that, incred- 
ible as it may seem to us Westerners, the 
dollar still has purchasing power in China. 
A laborer can live on five cents gold a day, 
while on fifteen cents he can fare sumptu- 
ously. The Chinese are apparently eating 
all the time. In the cities they do not have 
to search for restaurants, because most of 
them are portable. They are carried in 
boxes slung on poles. The purveyor can 
change his location at will. In one box are 
a stove and raw food, while another con- 
tains folding table and dishes. 

Labor naturally leads to business. In a 
preceding article I explained the eonduct 
of commerce in Japan with reference to 
aliens. When you come to trade operations 
by foreigners in China you enter a unique 
arrangement. 

The outstanding feature is that with few 
exceptions every alien firm—and this in- 
cludes banks—must employ the individ- 
ual known as a comprador. He is a Chinese 
and forms the link between the concern 
and the native customer. In an army he 
would be the liaison officer. He is as much 
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a fixture of business as a telephone opera- 
tor or a sten pher in America. 

The n the com or grew out of 
the difficulties that foreigners contend.with 
in Chinese — One is the invariable 
demand of the Celestial for long credit. 
The average American house in Shanghai, 
for example, has no way of getting the com- 
mercial rating of his prospect, because there 
are no Duns or B treets out there. Be- 
sides, the alien seldom learns the lan 
and has little social intercourse with the 
people. He is therefore absolutely at the 
mercy of the buyer. Hence the comprador, 
whose job is to know the credit standing 
of the customer, whose account he must 
guarantee. 

The Chinese among themselves, and 
Chinese customers of foreign firms through 
the agency of compradors, do business on 
the basis of a settlement three times a year. 
One is the fifth day of the fifth moon, which 
is called the Dragon Festival. The second 
is the fifteenth day of the eighth moon, 
known as the Moon Festival. The third 
and most important of all is the first day of 
the first moon, or the Chinese New Year. 
In China all debts must be paid on this 
auspicious occasion. A man unable to 
meet his obligations loses his credit for the 
ensuing twelve months. Settlements may 
be deferred at the Dragon and Moon Fes- 
tivals, but no excuses are taken on the 
New Year. The slate must be wiped clean. 
It is interesting to add that the Chinese, 
who are very superstitious, never carry 
over accounts from one year to another, 
because they consider it bad luck. 

The comprador usually gets from 2 to 3 
per cent on all export business that he 
secures for the firm, an average of 5 per 
cent on import business, and 3 per cent on 
machinery accounts. This would scarcely 
make it worth while, when you consider 
that the comprador must guarantee the 
account. He has therefore devised various 
systems by which he increases his income. 
One is through teamwork in the office. The 
comprador invariably supplies the Chinese 
staff, often including members of his family, 
and naturally they are devoted to his in- 
terests. If a telegram comes to the firm 
from New York or London, quoting a 
stated maximum price for an article, it 
goes to the manager’s desk. The Chinese 
office boy, however, sees it first, and informs 
the comprador of its contents. When the 
manager calls in the comprador to discuss 
the purchase the latter knows exactly what 
the prospective buyer is willing to pay, and 
can take advantage of that knowledge. 

At Shanghai I was informed of another 
system. In this one the compradors work 
together, for they create markets in their 
own interests. A wool comprador, as a 
concrete instance showed, had agents 
throughout the interior, assembling the raw 
material, which was mobilized in godowns, 
the Oriental word for warehouses. The 
wool was held until the compradors them- 
selves, by a secret agreement, forced up the 

rice. Then they unloaded it on the foreign 

uyers. The astuteness of the comprador 
is another evidence of the general clever- 
ness of the individual Chinese business 
man. Chinese corporations, on the other 
hand, are not so successful, because the 
Chinese, despite the guilds, have no sense 
of collective responsibility. 

Many compradors make much more 
money than the firms with which they are 
connected. This is notably true with Amer- 
ican houses. One of the richest men in 
Hong-Kong is Sir Robert Ho Tung, who is 
the son of a Dutch father and a Chinese 
mother. He was comprador for fifteen 
pres in the great British house of Jardine, 

atheson & Co., at Hong-Kong, and was 
able to retire at forty with a fortune of not 
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less than $10,000,000 Mexican. He be- 
came interested in many corporations and 
has dealt heavily in real estate, greatly 
increasing his wealth. The British govern- 
ment knighted him for his generous con- 
tributions to war charities and education. 
A few years ago he installed his oldest son 
as comprador for the Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, with the 
understanding that he himself would be 
adviser. During Sir Robert’s absence in 
Peking, where he was called to consult with 
the cabinet, the son guaranteed a loan on 
which his commission amounted to $5000. 
The loan was defaulted and the father had 
to make good the loss, which aggregated 
$235,000. 

I cannot leave the subject of the com- 
prador without a final detail of human 
interest. Since many of these middlemen 
have amassed great fortunes they not only 
have their own luxurious clubs but dwell 
in pretentious houses. They have a ten- 
dency toward European structures, which, 
because of their distinctive and not par- 
ticularly wsthetic designs, have come to be 
known throughout China as the compra- 
doric style! An even uglier kind of house, 
which is affected by many of the rich Chi- 
nese, is called the godownic variety, for it 
resembles a warehouse. 


The Postponed Burial Graft 


In this swift survey of Oriental life and 
labor you have probably discovered that 
the Easterner, whether he be Chinese or 
Japanese, is a quaint individual. I had 
hoped to make some presentation of the 
many curious customs that directly or indi- 
rectly bear on business. [ wanted to dis- 
close, for instance, how kissing is not only 
forbidden in Japan but that all osculatory 
scenes in the imported movies are carefully 
eliminated. I could show further that in 
China you can see a big husky man walking 
along the street swinging a bird cage. In 
China every household has a bird, and since 
it is temperamental it must be taken out 
for an airing every day. In both countries 
commerce of all kinds is carried on through 
an intermediary. China takes the ribbon 
for invoking aid, whether to matrimony, 
trade or a funeral. A Chinese will not 
embark on any enterprise until he is certain 
that the time is propitious. To ascertain 
this he consults a fortune teller or an 
astrologer, and implicitly abides by the 
horoscope. Weddings are considered happy 
only when they take place under the right 
stars. Space limitation, however, forbids 
any further revelations. 

One story, however, must be told in con- 
clusion. When a Chinese dies, interment 
seldom follows the elaborate funeral cere- 
monies. It is believed that the departed 
will be in torment if his body is placed in 
the ground at an inopportune time. The 
so-called Feng Sui, or Spirits of Wind and 
Water, must not only be pacified by a 
proper location of the grave but the remains 
are laid to rest only when all devils are 
amiably disposed. It follows that the 
coffins are left in the open or placed in 
vaults, sometimes for protracted periods. 
Space for these coffins must be rented, and 
enterprising Chinese acquire acreage or 
construct mortuary chapels for this pur- 
pose. The final word for interment is 
usually given by an astrologer. More often 
the mortuary magnate and the astrologer 
enter into a secret agreement by which 
burial is deferred for the longest possible 
time. For his share in postponing the last 
sad rites the astrologer gets a rake-off on 
the rent. Even unto death the Chinese 
graft idea persists. 

Editor's Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson 
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LMOST every day in any large business some 
unusual problem arises which is beyond the 
experience of even the best informed men in 

the organization. It is then that the right answer to 
the question “What to do?” will often make a 
man—the wrong one break him. 

It is not unfair to say that an institution such as 
LaSalle—with its millions of dollars in financial 
its staffs of highly specialized experts 
its organized files of business data—its facilities for 
business research —1s, because of the very nature of 
its work, in a position to give advice which no single 
individual could possibly attempt —no matter how 
important his work—no matter how wide the scope 
of his experience. 

Daily we have cases arise where opportunity is 
knocking at the door of a LaSalle student— provided 
he answers correctly the ““What to do?” of the im 
mediate moment. 

By means of a broad Consultation Service 
to all LaSalle members—law suits are 
financing problems are solved 
for individuals and corporations — thousands of do! 
lars are saved in freight charges—factory costs are 
cut— production is increased-—emergency situations 
are promptly and properly dealt with—all by out 
students, with the advisory facilities of LaSalle back 
of their actions. 

These unusual resources are at the call of ever 
LaSalle student. He is not limited to the depart 
ment in which he is enrolled, but may avail himself 
of the full advisory resources of any or all of our 
highly specialized departments and staffs. 

When a person enrolls with LaSalle, it is, in get 
eral, for the immediate purpose of increasing his 
earning power, by a training which will enable him 
to function successfully in the more liberally re 
warded fields of business endeavor. 

But LaSalle’s interest does not rest with supply 
ing specialized training. 

On the contrary, it follows the man “on the job”’ 
—goes with him as he advances in position and 


resources 


open 
averted 


sales are increased 
| 


“What to do?”— 


the question that makes men—or breaks them 





responsibility —helps him make good, every step of 
the way. Thru all the years of his business activity 
the entire educational and research facilities of 
LaSalle stand solidly behind him —ready to help him 
solve any new or unusual business problem with 
which he or his employer may be confronted. 

It is this character of service that has been re- 
sponsible for the growth of LaSalle—to proportions 
far beyond what any man would have dreamed a 
correspondence Institution could reach in the field 
of business training 

As I look back over the decade past-—consider 
the four hundred thousand men who have enrolled 
with LaSalle—everything we have done or tried to 
do—both tn our business training courses and in 
our suppl mental services—centers tn the important 
work of helping ambitious men to answer with 
soundness and authority the “What to do’s?”’ of 
business life. 

The man who realizes what LaSalle training and 
LaSalle consultation service might mean to him and 
his future, but who fails to go further—to investi 
gate—is answering his most vital “What to do?” 
with inaction—is deliberately turning away from 
Opportunity. 
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He’s proud 
of his drink — 


It’s the best ginger ale on 
earth. The smiling Eskimo 
kid admits it. 

That’s why he always 
wears such a_ confident, 
happy grin. He’s always 
glad to offer Clicquot Club 
to everybody. He knows 
they'll enjoy it and come 
back for more. And they 

o — they all like it. 

It appeals to everyone 
because it’s a good drink, 
good in taste, good in the 
way it’s made. Everything 
in it is the best to be had. 

And the blend has been 
a favorite for thirty-eight 
years. Small wonder the 
little Eskimo is proud of 
Clicquot Club. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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the farther wall of the steep valley. Silence 
fell again, more intense than the silence 
that had been before. Rob went back to 
the bowlder and sat down. 

Jude had seemed to welcome his coming, 
to welcome the opportunity of escape for 
Dora from this moldy old house in which 
she dwelt with him. Yet he loved Dora; 
it must be a parting to be dreaded. He did 
not intend to go with her; had said he 
would never leave here. Was the man’s 
capacity for sacrifice so great that he 
would be glad to have her go, since it was 
for her advantage? This did not seem 
wey in keeping; Rob thought Jude 
would cling to the things he loved with an 
extraordinary tenacity. Yet he was willing 
that Dora should go. 

The sun, Rob had perceived some time 
since, no longer shone. Wisps of cloud 
drifting overhead, twining among 
the trees atop the farther ridge, 
were coming lower, like a curtain 
that shut off the blue of the sky. 

The gloom in the gorge ne ag 
It was still early afternoon, y 
dark as twilight. The house, tee 
hue of dusk seemed to sink into 
the shadows and merge with them; 
at times Rob had an illusion that 
the house was no longer there. 
He perceived that it would rain, 
and watched the approach of the 
downpour with some curiosity to 
witness the mechanics of a storm 
in this valley. He remembered 
the prediction of the woman at the 
farm which he had on his 
way in. She had said it would 
rain. 

By and by a few drops began 
to fall; little drops, scarce per- 
ceptible. But they became more 
numerous, and the rough stuff of 
his tweed suit became frosted with 
tiny particles of water like drops 
of dew. He bestirred himself; as 
well that he should find cover. 

The barn invited him; he turned 

that way and went inside the wide doors. 
On his left hay was mowed from the floor 
a third of the way to the ceiling. Directly 
before him there was a tie-up for cows; no 
cows in it now. A horse stamped in a box 
stall in the right-hand corner. A litter of 
rusty farming tools was piled against the 
wall, near the door that led into the shed, 
which in turn connected with the house. 
Pascal was not to be seen, and Rob spoke 
the man’s name aloud, but got no answer. 
Jude must have gone out through the tie-up. 
Rob perceived a door there; looked out 
through it along the runway the cows used. 
They must pasture in some marshy 
meadow down the brook; he saw that a 
fenced lane led that way, among the trees. 
But Jude was not here. 

Rob turned back; he hegen to feel the 

need of companionship. The silence and 

loom of this ‘eae oppressed him. He 

iscovered, in abrupt surprise, that he was 
sweating, yet felt not hot but cold. He 
laughed at himself. ‘‘ You're seeing things, 
old man,” he said nervously, and the sound 
of his own voice startled him. He went to 
the barn door, looked toward the house. 
Dora was within there, at her work. He 
had, after all, an errand to do with her; 
had to tell her his mission. But Jude had 
given him no permission to speak, and a 
courteous instinct made Rob hesitate to 
speak without permission. Something 
stirred behind him and he whirled, to see an 
old gray rat cross barn floor and climb 
a hewed timber out of sight behind the 
hay. He shuddered a little; rats affected 
him as snakes affect other men. He would 
go into the house—but not speak of his 
errand till Pascal should return. 

He knocked, and Dora called to him to 
one in. “ You're wet,” she said when she 


w him 
i — the mist off his clothes, 


shook his head. 

“Not to hurt, ” he assured her. 
I'm thirsty.” 

She gave him a tin cup full of water from 
the bubbling flow in the barrel; and he 
found it sweet and cold. She had finished 
her dishes and was knitting a sock. He 
sat down on the haircloth sofa, watching 

where she sat near the window. The 
dull light was glorified when it struck her 


“But 


¢ 
upon them. It was pleasant to sit still ‘ont 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


look at her; but after a little he perceived 
that his silence disturbed her, saw that she 
was uneasy. He began to talk. 

He spoke jocularly of the walk in from 
Twin Falls. “They called it four or five 
miles,” he said. “It seemed to me much 
lo . Twice as far at least.” 

e replied soberly, “It is uphill, and 
hard walking the rest - Lo way. If you're 
not used to it it seems f 

“Do you walk it often?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “I’m about the 
woods a lot,” she told him. “But I don’t 
go in to town.” 

He remembered townfolk said she was 
queer, and smiled a little at the thought; she 
looked so thoroughly sane and normal and 
healthy here, her knitting in her hands. 

“It’s hardiy worth the trip, sure enough,”’ 
he agreed. “Just to see Twin Falls.”’ He 


For a Long Moment 

He Steed in the 

Open Doorway and 

Looked Robert Druce 
in the Eye 


laughed. “That hill would discourage me 
too.” 

“I don’t mind the ay oe ” she told 
him. “If you're used to it it’s not bad.” 

“My tongue was hanging out,” he said. 
“I was panting like a tired dog. About 
halfway up I just lay down on my back and 
gare like a fish. That’s a mighty steep 

There were places there where it 
moet to me my knees were hitting my 
chin.” 

He saw that she was faintly amused, 
embroidered his distress in extravagant 
a till at last the girl smiled, then 

ed aloud with him. Her laughter he 
foun delightful. 

Laughter seemed to have loosened her 
tongue, relaxed some of the curb she put 
upon her words. 

She asked him present] ly, “Did Uncle 
Jude go off into the woods? 

“He went into the barn,”’ Rob told her. 
“But he had gone on through, and out 
somewhere, when I went in after him a 
while ago , 

“He likes to go down to the cow pas- 
ture,” she explained; locked at him a little 
wistfully. “You mustn’t be—distre 
by Uncle Jude. He’s not usually so.’ 

Rob was unable to find a ready assurance 

od ~ a She went on hurriedly, as though 
ea ig By = 

very easily, years ago; but 
arm to get mad for x long time, till lately. I re- 
nauiie, when he was angry, he used to go 
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away afterward alone, and do penance in 
the woods by himself. He’ll stay out in 
all this rain till suppertime, I expect.” 

“‘He’s often away so?” 

She nodded. “Yes. I’m here all alone 
lots of times.”’ 

“No company but the trains going by,” 
Rob suggested, smiling, and she smiled 
with him. 

“But Uncle Jude was all right till Uncle 
Zone came,” she added. 

He detected a faint tenderness in her 
tone as she spoke the name of this other 
uncle; and some jealous instinct moved 
him to ask, ‘“‘Was he here very long?” 

“Several weeks,”’ she replied. “‘And he 
only went away a before yesterday.” 
She hesitated, seemed to bridle her tongue. 
“Uncle Jude drove him to town,” she 
explained. 

“Did you like him?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered frankly. “Yes, he 
was nice to me, and I liked him. Uncle 
Jude didn’t, but I did. He used to help 
me with the work, some; and he stayed 
around the mill here, so that I had com- 
pany. And he told me so many things.” 

“What kind of things?” 

“He’d been everywhere, you see,” she 
explained pu. “To Boston, and New 
York, and Chicago, and London, and 
everywhere. And he used to tell me about 
them.” 

“Was he in business?” Rob asked. “A 
traveling man?” 

He used the word in the tech- 
nical commercial sense, but saw 
at once she had not understood. 

“Oh, ye he was always trav- 
eling,” she replied. ‘‘ Whenever 
he wanted to go anywhere, he 
just went there. He’d ridden on 
trains, and steamboats, and in 
automobiles; and sometimes he 
just walked. I used to think 

e would soon get tired of just 
staying here, and go away again. 
But he didn’t.’ 

“Didn’t go?” 

She seemed faintly confused. 
“No, I didn’t mean that.’’ She 
hesitated. ‘“‘I mean he didn’t 
get tired of it here.”’ 

“What sort of things did he 
tell you?” he asked. 

“Oh, about cities, and people, 
and theaters. He had been to 
the theater lots of times.” She 
looked as though she had ex- 
pected him to doubt this, so he 
nodded his belief. ‘Do you go 
to theaters in Boston?” she 
asked. “He did.” 

Her complete isolation from 
the world outside astonished and 
amused him. Such small things 
were marvelous to her. He tried 
to rival the narratives of Uncle 
Zone; he told her something of 
his life in Boston, and she forgot 
her knitting and listened with 

hands still in her lap, and eyes steady upon 
him. Once or twice she nodded. 

“That’s the sort of thing the people do 
who ride past here on the trains,” she said 
at last. “I’ve often thought so. And 
Uncle Zone said it was true.” 

He perceived that she tested what he 
said by Uncle Zone’s word, and the dis- 
covery irked him. 

“But if he didn’t get tired of it here, 
why did he go?” he asked, faintly petulant. 

“T think Uncle Jude made him,” she said 
incautiously, then moved quickly as though 
her own words had startled her, and 
eyed him keenly. ‘‘I didn’t mean that,” 
she declared, contradicting herself. ‘‘I 
didn’t —— 

“Don’t be afraid of me,”’ Rob urged 
softly. ‘I’ve come to be friendly with 9 you. 
Not to harm you, or Uncle Jude, or any- 
one.” He spoke to her as though she were 

a child, and Dora seemed ready to be 
commento’. 

“You know I’m very fond of Uncle 
Jude,” she explained. “It did use to 
worry me when Uncle Zone laughed at him.” 

“Laughed at him?” 

“He used to make fun of him because 
he was so tall and thin. He said Uncle 
Jude looked like a stilyard bird.” 

She smiled at the remembrance, and he 
asked, ‘What is a stilyard bird?’ 

She imitated, with a surprising felicity, 
the voice and accent of aman. “All wings 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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Your retailer should sell you 
Sun-Maid Raisins for not 
more than the following prices: 


Seeded (in 15-oz. blue pkgs. ) 20¢ 
Seedless (in 15-oz.red pkgs. ) 1 8c 
Seeded or Seedless (1 1-0z. ) 15c 
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Blue Package, Seeded Raisins, 
best for pie and bread 





F you like delicious, wholesome, 

full-fruited raisin bread, just ask 
your wife to phone her grocer ora 
neighborhood bake shop. Ask for 
the bread that’s made with Sun- 
Maid Raisins. 


We have arranged with master 
bakers in nearly every town and city 
to bake such bread fresh every week 
—some make it fresh every day. 


Try it. 


See how good it is 


You like vea/ raisin bread. Now 
you can have it easily. No trouble. 
No home baking necessary. Just 
phone and it will be delivered. 
Nothing easier than that. 


Taste this bread—the big, plump, 
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‘lell Your Wife 


—no need for her to bake at home 


tender raisins in it—and you’ ll have 
it every day. 

‘Try it toasted in the morning with 
the coffee. 

Tell your wife—now—that you’d 
like some. Show her how simple 
to procure. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


The Supreme Bread Raisins 


Sun-Maid Raisins are the finest 
raisins for home cooking also—for 
puddings, cakes, pies, cookies, etc. 
Made from finest California table 
grapes. 


Mail coupon for free book of tested 
‘Recipes with Raisins.’’ 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS 
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One phase of L. B. leadership is 
its importance as an employer, 

as a consumer and manufacturer 
of materials. L. B.’s business activi- 
ties would support the industrial 
and social life of a small city. Read 
the facts below. 


-~ f 


Leade 


Into your office comes an L. B. sales- 
man. Who is this man? Not just 
“another salesman” fevering for a stray 
order. He is the ambassador to modern 
business of a great progressive service, 
unique in size, scope, and diversity. 

He places at your disposal the resources 
of the institution that is helping business 
make profits from files and records for- 
merly unproductive. In a generation, the 
science of filing and indexing has been 
developed from obscurity to recognition 
as an indispensable element in business 
success. L. B.’s creative leadership, over 
46 years, is reflected in the following facts: 

1. L. B. is the oldest and largest institution of its 

kind in the world, 


L. B. has served over 125,000 offices in every 
line of business. 


L. B. manufactures over 4,000 individual 
products. 


¥ 
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4. L. B, operates 4 great factories in America; 
and one in Great Britain. 

5. L. B. employs over 3,000 people. 

6, L. B. maintains 51 offices in the United States; 
foreign branches in Great Britain and France; 
and distributors in Norway and Sweden, South 
America, Honolulu and the Philippine Islands. 


L. B. makes over 300,000 record cards every 
hour —2}4 million cards a day —in hundreds 
of styles and sizes. 


L. B. buys over 3,000,000 pounds ot folder stock 
per year; and makes over 100,000 folders daily. 
L. B. uses for its metal cabinets nearly 4,000 
tons of steel yearly. 

10. L. B. uses in its wood factories more than 6 
million feet' of lumber and veneer each year. 


But beyond these physical symbols of 
leadership are the business analysis, in- 
ventive genius, brain power and training 
that have earned leadership. All these 
are suggested by the scope of L. B. service 
listed at the right. Have you utilized the 
services applicable to your own business? 
Send for an L. B. salesman, or— 


Write for booklet No. 505—“The Newest Force in Business Building” 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 
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New York 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Newar' 


Boston 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 


Erie 

Fall River 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 


eport 
Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 
Portlan 
Providence 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Foreign Offices — London .... Manchester ..,. Birmingham .... Cardiff.... Paris 


Chicago 
Dallas — Parker Bros. 


San Francisco Oakland 
Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
F. W. Wentworth & Co. 


Philadelphia 


Scranton 
Springfield 


Syracuse 





lo 
Washington 
orcester 


Salt Lake City —C. G. Adams 


The Six Big Divisions of 
Library Bureau Service 





1. Special Service 


Analysis Service:Trained 
experts analyze your file 
and record needs and fur- 
nish full recommendations. 

Send for folder No. 612. 

Indexing Service: Prepares and writes 
card records. Transfers accounts from 
books to card ledgers. Relieves you of the 
clerical burden of installing new card and 
filing systems. Send for booklet No. 822. 


af 


Statistical Service: A unique service to 
business executives. Prepares confidential 
statistics from figures supplied by any busi- 
ness. Send for folder No. 919. 


2. Specialized Departments 


Bank Department 
Send for booklet No. 805. 
Government Department 
Send for booklet No. 818. 


A 

Insurance Department L 
Send for booklet No. 704. 

Library Department 


Send for catalog No. 812. 
Schools of Filing. Send for booklet No. 503 


L. B. Service includes the planning of new 
systems, special and stock equipment, lay- 
ing out filing and record departments, the 
preparation of confidential information. 


3. Filing Systems 
Alphabetic 
Geographic 
Numeric 
Subject 
L. B. Automatic Index 
L. B. Russell Index 


Library Bureau installs the filing system 
that best suits the needs of any business. 
Send for book No. 709 or Russell folder. 


4. Card Record Systems 
L. B. Sales record: Sales e 


information at the sales 
manager’s finger-tips. 
Send for folder No. 615. 
L. B. Stock record: 
eliminates over-stocking or 
under-stocking. 
Send for folder No, 605. 
L. B. Card ledger saves space, time and 
money over bound or loose-leaf ledgers. 
Send for booklet No. 711. 
L. B. Visible record file combines unit 
feature of cards with visible feature of the 
book index. Send for folder No. 713. 


5. Cabinets —Wood and Steel 


They are used by 125,000 
businesses. L. B. quality is 
standard. L.B.has originated 
many labor-saving Tovlens 

Vertical units 

Card record desks 

Counter-hight units 

Card ledger trays 


Send for catalogs Nos. 707 and 708. 
L. B. Record safe. Send for folder No. 712. 
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6. Supplies 
L. B. Cards: Over 2,500- 
000 a day. More than 1,000 
stock forms. Known for 
their uniform quality, ac- 
curate size, and smooth edges. 
L. B. Folders include every kind; notably 
the famous L. B. Reinforced folder which 


saves valuable space in file drawers. 





Los Angeles — McKee & Wentworth 


L. B. Guides include oe printed, cellu- 


loided, removable label, and metal tip. 
Send for catalog No. 702. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

and legs and no body ’t all, Uncle Zone 
used to say. A kind of snipe, I expect,” 
she explained. After a moment’s silence 
she went on more seriously: ‘“‘He used to 
make fun of Uncle Jude’s eyes too. Used 
to say he looked like an owl. Used to call 
him Hoot Owl, and Hoot. He found some 
nests of young owls, and caught them; 
and once he winged an old one and got it 
alive. And he brought them home and 
made that pen for them, against the barn. 
To bother Uncle Jude.” 

“Was that why Mr. Pascal sent him 
away?” Rob asked, controlling his voice. 
He was beginning to dislike Zonas Pascal 
violently. 

“T guess so,’’ she confessed. 
was herself faintly puzzled. 
sure.” 

“Why?” 

She smiled. 


He saw she 
“I’m not 


“TI think Uncle Jude wanted 
me to be alone with him. Uncle Zone and 
I used to be together so much. Uncle 
Zone would make me come and sit on his 
knee in the evening here, and Uncle Jude 
hated that. He never asked me to sit on 
his knee.” 

“So he drove him away.” 

“‘Well—the night before he went away 
Uncle Zone had a headache. After we'd 
all gone to bed—he slept upstairs, right 
over Uncle Jude’s room, there.’ She 
pointed toward a closed door at the end 
of the kitchen. ‘‘Uncle Zone’s room was 
over that,”’ she explained. ‘‘And my room 
is upstairs, too, along the hall, on the side 
toward the railroad.” 

“T know,” he said softly. “I saw you at 
the window when the train passed here this 
morning.” 

“You saw me?” The word seemed to 
astonish and disturb her. 

“Yes. I liked you too,” he assured her, 
as one would reassurea child. She hesitated, 
was silent. ‘‘What about that night?” he 
asked. 

“Why, Uncle Zone had a headache,”’ she 
explained. ‘‘And he asked me to get some 
cold cloths and put on his head. Came to 
my door and knocked. I came down to 
get them, and Uncle Jude heard me, and 
came into the kitchen, and I told him 
what I was doing. Then he sent me back 
to bed, and said he would take the cloths 
to Uncle Zone. I heard them come down- 
stairs together afterward, and they were 
talking angrily. I could hear Uncle Jude’s 
tone; and I knew he was very angry, and 
it frightened me.” 

She paused; he waited. 

“That was all,”’ she said carefully. ‘It 
worried me. I didn’t like Uncle Jude’s 
being unhappy. So I was glad, a little, 
when Uncle Jude took Uncle Zone to town 
the next morning. He was going in the 
cart, anyway, to get some supplies.” 

Rob controlled his voice, treated the 
matter casually. ‘‘They just didn’t get 
along together,” he suggested. 

“Yes. It was too bad too,” she replied. 

But Rob’s thoughts were not so casual 
as his tone. He found himself feeling for 
Zonas Pascal a furious abhorrence; his 
fingers twitched to be at the man. Toward 
Jude he had a sense of gratitude. 


vil 


HEIR conversation drifted away from 

this topic of Uncle Zone and became 
desultory and casual. They wandered from 
books to fishing, and to his life in Boston; 
he had to tell her more about the city and 
its ways and the things people did there. 
She listened, not with wide amaze, but 
with a happy content, bending above her 
knitting, her eyes following the needles, 
her lips smiling with faint satisfaction as 
though the things he teld her were con- 
firmations of her dreams. Her little rocking- 
chair was very low, the sill of the window 
was almost level with her shoulder, what 
gray light came in from out of doors struck 
down across her figure. Rob found an 
increasing pleasure in being here with her; 
he began to wonder how she would fit into 
the life of a city. Would she like theaters, 
automobiles, dancing? 

“Do you dance?” he asked. 

Dora shook her head. “I never did 
with anyone,” she confessed. ‘Uncle Jude 
has told me about it. How when -the 
dance was very austere, people thought it 
was wrong; but now when it is like an 
embrace to music, even the elders of the 
church delight in it.’ 

Rob laughed aloud at this curious view 
of the matter. She wondered why he 
laughed, and asked him; and he explained 
his amusement. 
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“But is Uncle Jude wrong?”’ she asked. 
“You tell me about it.”’ 

He shook his head. “‘ He’s right enough,’’ 
he said. ‘Of course he’s a little behind- 
hand. It’s true that church people, espe- 
cially some denominations, used to say all 
dancing was wrong; and it’s true, too, that 
the waltz and the two-step and the schottish 
were pretty mild compared to some of the 
dances of a few years ago; even two or 
three years ago. Yet a lot of people did 
them who were old enough to know better. 
But it’s mostly the young people who 
dance now.”” He eyed her quizzically. 

“Did you ever hear of a flapper?” 

She shook her head. ‘What is it?"’ she 
asked, 

He chuckled. “Well, if you lived in 
Boston you'd be one,”’ he told her. “ You'd 
have your hair cut off just below your ears 
and sticking out all around your head; 
and you'd wear rather a tight little dress 
that came just below your knees; and 
you'd put red stuff on your cheeks and 
lips to make them so bright that everyone 
would know they were painted; and you 
would dance rather recklessly, and smoke 
cigarettes, and drink rotten whisky and 
raw gin made from crude alcohol and 
drug-store stuff. And in the winter you'd 
wear big arctic overshoes and leave them 


, unbuckled so that they’d clop about your 


silk stockings as you walked.” 

She smiled a little, bent above her work. 
“No, I wouldn’t do any of those things,” 
she said. 

“Then you'd be hopelessly behind the 
times. All our best young ladies are doing 
them. Have been doing them. The times 
are passing, it’s true.” 

“T would be a little ahead of the times,” 
she suggested. A slow animation came 
into her eyes. “If I lived in Boston,” she 
told him whimsically, “I would let my 
hair grow as long and thick as it would, 
and do it up as prettily as I knew how; 
and my dresses would all be either white or 
rather a dark blue with white cuffs and 
collar, because I look best in dresses like 
that; and I'd put nothing on my cheeks 
but soap and water; and I wouldn't smoke, 
and I'd drink nothing but perhaps warm 
milk, or tea in the late afternoons. And in 
the winter I would wear woolen stockings 
and stout shoes when I went abroad. And 
I would read a great many books, and see a 
great many plays, and hear music.”” The 
gayety in her tone had become a wistful 
note; her voice broke a little with longing, 
and she stopped, nodding her head firmly. 
“That’s what I would do,” she said, and 
smiled at him. 

Rob thought: “‘ You sweet thing!”” He 
wanted to say it; and for fear he would 
say it he got to his feet. He compromised 
on: “You'd have a lot of fun down there.” 


He looked past her, through the window. 


“The rain has stopped,” he said. “It’s 
getting dark. It must be late.” 

“It grows dark early in the valley here,” 
she replied. 

“Mr. Pascal hasn’t come.” 

Faint concern, always manifest in her 
tones when she spoke of her uncle, sounded 
in her answer now. “No. No.” 

“T believe I'll take a look around,” he 
suggested. ‘I might run on to him.” 

“T’ll have supper in about an hour,” she 
said. 

“T really ought to go out to Twin Falls,” 
he confessed. “I’m due back in Boston 
tomorrow.” 

Dora shook her head. ‘It’s late. It 
would be dark before you got to town. 
And it will rain again, perhaps.” 

“T’ll take a little walk,” he said. “My 
ankle needs exercise. It stiffens up when 
I sit still.” 

He escaped, trying to convince himself 
that he was not escaping. He went out 
into the barnyard, and told himself it was 
because he wanted to do so, and not be- 
cause he no longer dared sit and feast his 
eyes on her. 

“Poor little kid,’”’ he thought. ‘Hidden 
away here. But she belongs here. I’ve 
got to keep my head.” 

he rain was now no more than mist, 
which frosted his garments and dripped 
from the trees. It had grown warmer; the 
stagnant waters of the mill pond steamed. 
He heard a hissing splash as half a dozen 
wild duck dropped in, a hundred yards 
from the house. The chorus of frogs had 
begun; their clamor rose and swelled boom- 
ingly, with a sound—when they croaked in 
chorus—like a mighty sawmill at work. 
The chorus came in waves: Silence; then 
one frog began, and one by one others 
(Continued on Page 97 ! 
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Thousands of important industries are 
emerging successfully from the struggle 
against conditions growing out of the war. 
They have fought off the menace of failure 
and are now engaged in firmly reéstablish- 


ing the foundations of their prosperity. 


The present strong position of the country 
is due to more than the accident of wealth 
or natural resources. It is to be credited to 
the wisdom, vision and courage of those 
men who have directed the policies of our 
commercial and industrial institutions. 
They have met, unshaken, tremendous 
losses and have maintained production and 


held intact their organizations. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has greater faith than ever in 
the certainty and permanence of national 
prosperity because the management of 
business has demonstrated under fire its 


capacity to lead and to serve. 


in New York 
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# Weed De Luxe Chains 


—the tire chains that give the maximum traction and 
protection from skidding at a much lower cost per mile 


The Reinforcing Link super-imposed on each main 
cross chain link of Weed De Luxe Chains makes a 
four point road contact instead of the usual two— 
double strength where it is needed. These Rein- 
forced Cross Chain Links not only increase traction 
for prevention of skidding but more than double the 
life of the chain. 


The new Lever Locking Connecting Hook has 
advantages which make it the most effective and 
convenient in existence. It draws the side chains 
together with little effort, is securely locked with the 
pressure of your thumb and remains locked under 
all conditions, whether the chains are loose or tight. 


You can’t possibly go wrong with Weed De Luxe 
Chains. The size of cord or fabric tires they fit is 
marked on the bag and stamped on the Connecting 
Hooks. The name WEED is stamped on the red 
enameled Connecting Hooks and on the hooks of 
the brass plated cross chains. 























(Continued from Page 95) 
joined in till the booming reached an 
apogee, from which it tapered down to 
silence again. He thought the croaking, 
in this musty glen, a hideous sound and 
turned away from it toward the barn and 
went into the dark interior. Little scurry- 
ings in the corners told him where rats fled 
at his approach. He was glad to leave the 
moldy old structure behind and step 
through the door into the cow lane. A 
rotten sill crumbled pulpily beneath his 
feet. The lane was a muck; but there was 
muck everywhere about the mill, and he 
had forgotten to be fastidious. Trees, 
tern a shut out what little light re- 
mained e emerged into the pasture and 
saw the cows drifting toward the lane. 
No sign of Judah Pascal. 

In the open pasture—trees had been 
felled or girdled, alders had replaced them, 
the thin = was cropped close—there 
was more light, and looking at the sky he 
saw clouds scurrying before a more favor- 
able wind. They began to break away, 
with a promise of clearing. He turned to 
the right, down toward the course of the 
stream, and heard the chuckle of quick 
water and found a little rapid. The dull 
waters of the mill pond were here, by the 
mere fact of movement, transmuted into 
something living and beautiful. He imag- 
ined trout must lurk here, and at the foot 
of the rapid found a wide pool. The brook 
flowed in at one side and out again, at 
right angles, around a huge bowlder. In 
the sweep of the bend there was a gravel 
bar; but immediately beneath the bowl- 
der’s flank the water was deep and dark. 
He lay on his face and peered down into it, 
imagining that he could see the motionless 
forms of fish; but it was too dark to be 
sure. In a farther progress of a hundred 
yards downstream he reached another dead 
water, which stretched ahead of him for a 
considerable distance before it turned to 
the right. Yet this had a more wholesome 
appearance; it lacked that air of stagnant 
death which made the mill pond such a 
noisome sheet of inky water. While he 
watched it a trout flipped, and another, 
and he wished for rod and flies. 

A thickening, a clotting of the shadows 
under the trees about him warned him 
that night was coming on. He remem- 
bered, with a glance at his watch, that it 
was just twenty-four hours since he left 
Boston; scarce a quarter as many since he 
reached the mill and first saw Judah 
Pascal, and first spoke to Dora. With the 
recollection, the weight of his bewilder- 
ments once more descended upon him. 
There was so much here he could not un- 
derstand. He wished he might read the 
riddle of Jude Pascal; and remembering 
Dora again, he realized that there was a 
riddle in himself, which concerned her, and 
which must also be read. She was so gentle 
and gracious and composed. He had, when 
he thought of her, a sense of richness, of 
fullness without repletion. There were so 
many things about her that he wished to 
know; he wished so ardently to know the 
girl herself. 

Thoughts of her somewhat hastened his 
stroll back to the mill. As he approached 
the barn he heard the cows lowing and 
ruminating in the tie-up, and heard the 
tinny hiss of milk into a pail. He won- 
dered whether Dora was milking the cows. 
But when he came in through the door 
from the lane, and his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom of the place, he saw 
Jude, his forehead pressed against a cow’s 
flank, his hands busy with her udder. 
The warm milk scented the air; it foamed 
in the pail. The sweet breath of the cows 
came pleasantly to him. Jude looked 
around at his arrival, but said nothing; 
and Rob stood in the door, watching and 
waiting for the other to speak. The cow 
yielded three or four quarts of milk, and 
Jude skipped the next one and passed on 
to the third. 

“She’s coming in in November,” he 
explained, with a movement of his hand 
toward the cow he had passed by. 

“You didn’t get much milk, did you, 
from that first one?” 

“They don’t have any feed except hay 
and the like,” Pascal explained. ‘‘The 
Lane pretty thin. They give all we 


“Wouldn’t it pay you to feed them up, 
and make butter or something?’ 

“Too far to get it to market,” said Jude. 

He pressed his head against the side of 
the cow and the milk came hissingly. 

By and-by Rob asked, “What do you 
think had bat be done about Miss Pascal?’’ 








“T’ve been thinking,” Jude replied non- 
committally. ‘I’m still thinking about it. 
It comes almost providentially.”’ 

“You think she’d best go to Boston?”’ 
Rob’s heart lifted curiously at the prospect. 
_ “Have you spoken to her?” Jude asked 
in counter, 

“No; I waited for you.” 

“You stay overnight,” Pascal directed. 

Rob laughed. “I'll almost have to 
now,” he confessed. ‘‘Seems like forcing 
myself upon you, but I want to settle this if 

can.” 


“We've an empty bed,” said Jude. He 
repeated the words, his tone curiously 
grim. ‘We've an empty bed for you. 

“That's mighty good of you.’ 

“We'll talk it over with her after su 

Rob felt himself dismissed; ie 
he waited while Jude finished the milking. 
They went into the kitchen through the 
shed, Jude carrying the milk in _—— No 
more than six- or seven quarts, from two 
cows. Jude set the pail on the sink, and 
Dora—she had lighted a lamp, and the 
kitchen had a warm and comfortable look 
now—strained it into earthen crocks and 
set them to cool in a cabinet built about the 
spring barrel, where the water flowed al- 
ways cold. Rob picked up a book, effaced 
himself. Jude washed his hands and face. 
No one spoke. After a time Jude went out 
into the barnyard again. It was by this 
time quite dark. 

Presently Rob heard the chock of an ax, 
the splinter of wood. Jude, getting out 
firewood, he supposed; but when he glanced 
at Dora he saw that she was surprised. 
She looked over her shoulder toward the 
window, looked at him. 

“Just chopping wood?” he suggested. 

“The wood is in the shed,” she replied. 

This sound was, in fact, in the barnyard 
itself. They listened a moment longer, 
and then a glare flickered across the win- 
dow, and Rob cried, “‘ He’s built a fire!” 

Dora moved swiftly to the window; he 
went with her. Outside, by the light of a 
leaping flame, they saw Jude. Hie had 
cartel hay from the barn, heaped it high, 
touched a match to it. On this fire aow'be 
was throwing the fragments of the crate 
that had held the owls. It was this his ax 
had torn apart. While they watched he 
went to the left, out of their range of 
vision, the ax in his hand, and they heard 
it working again. He returned with a board 
which Rob recognized as the side of (that 
skiff he had seen drawn up on the mud, 

There was, Rob now perceived, a fury in 
Pascal’s movements. He worked with a 
swift and relentless force. He disappeared, 
came back again, dragging behind him the 
shattered skiff itself. His ax dismembered 
it, broke it into fragments, tore it apart. 
He tossed the fragments into the fire, the 
oars atop all. He stood, a gaunt figure, 
silhouetted blackly against the blaze, watch- 
ing the owl cage and the skiff burn in the 
fierce heat of the blazing hay. Dora, Rob 
perceived, was trembling. 

“He’s burning up the boat, 
pered. 

“Yes. Why?” 

**T’’—she looked up at him, dropped her 

eyes—“I don’t know.” Her hands were 
twisted together. ‘‘He’s been so strange 
since Uncle Zone went away.’ 
‘ Jude went into the barn and came back 
with a stout stick, which Rob recognized. 
It was that brake handle which he had 
found beside the road where Jude had 
lost it. Or thrown it away? The man used 
this stave as a poker, thrusting the burning 
boards together to make a fiercer flame. 
He jammed the end of the stave into the 
heat of the fire till it caught, pulled it out 
and swung it once like a torch, watching 
it flare, then stabbed it deep into the fire 
again and left it there. 

The flames burned brighter, reached their 
apex, and slowly began to die away. Still 
Jude stood, between them and the fire, 
black and tall, a somber and forbidding 
figure. The fire began to burn down. The 
flames seemed. to shrink back into the 
earth. They became mere flickers; yet 
Jude did not move. They became embers 
while he stood there, a tense still shadow. 

Rob and the girl remained at the win- 
dow. Rob was oppressed by an inexplica- 
ble foreboding; he felt himself compassed 
round with mysteries. He thought Dora, 
at his side, seemed to crouch, seemed al- 
most to cringe. A fiercely protective instinct 
awoke in him. 


” she whis- 


vii 
T WAS a train, a heavy freight, rum- 
bling interminably down grade past the 
mill, that broke the spell which held all 
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three of them. Jude, his loose garments 
draping themselves about him in strangely 
stirring lines, moved uneasily at the train’s 
sound, and seemed about to turn. Rob 
and Dora were at the window, light behind 
them, the flicker from the dying coals in 
their faces; each abruptly realized that 


Jude, when he turned, must see them. | 


Dora went back to her work about the 
stove with a movement as swift as flight; 
she clattered pots and stove lids nervously. 
Rob drew away from the window more 
slowly, sat down again near the lamp 
and pretended to read. He could hear his 
heart pound; there was something terrify- 
ing in the very air of this place. In this 
bonfire which Jude had made, in the curi- 
ously chosen ingredients of the fire, and in 
the man’s own demeanor there was some- 
thing indefinable which made the hair 
creep and crinkle on the back of Rob’s neck. 
This was an actual physical sensation; he 
found himself Semele down so that the 
collar of his coat would thrust up and com- 
fort the prickling hairs. He tried to laugh 
at his own fright; for, after all, there was 
nothing so very frightful in what he had 
seen. But when Jude laid his hand on the 
latch of the door Rob moved in sudden 
alarm, and Dora at the stove stood still as 
still, trembling. So Judah came in. 

the man came in and closed the door 
behind him and looked from one of them to 
the other. Before Rob saw his face he 
perceived the relief and reaction in Dora; 
when Jude looked his way and he met the 
man’s eyes, himself was likewise reassured. 
For Jude, whose countenance had been 
grim with stark trouble before, now seemed 
almost benign. His large yellow owl's eyes 
no longer offended; they were rather gen- 
tle and bland; and his lips, half smiling, 
were full of peace. Whatever it was that 
had tormented the man, his torment seemed 
now to be over and done with. 

Rob smiled in relief, and Judah, washing 
his hands at the sink, said over his shoul- 
der: “I expect you'll be ready to eat some 
supper, Mr. Druce.” 

“Yes, sir,” Rob agreed. “I’m pretty 
hungry. And I’ve done nothing either.” 

Jude glanced toward the stove, the 
table. “I see Dora’s about ready; we 
might as well sit down.” 

They sat as before at the little rectangu- 


lar table in the middle of the room, and | 


fried fat pork in its own fat, 
boiled potatoes, cornbread, butter, apple 
jelly, apple pie and coffee; doughnuts, 
pickles and cheese as a matter of course. 
Jude asked a blessing upon this fare. There 
seemed no disposition to converse while 
they ate; but Jude this night ate slowly, 
abstractedly, and ate very little. 

He was done before them; and he pushed 
his chair a little back and watched them, 
and at last said to Rob, with a gesture 
toward ‘Dora, “Mr. Druce, I guess you 
better tell Dora what you were telling me.” 

Rob put the situation before the girl 
with some care, choosing his words. He 
confined himself to the story of her grand- 
father, and his threat to her mother, and 
his stubborn refusal to confess repentance, 
and finally, the amend he now wished to 
make. 


Dora brought 


Dora interrupted him once to say, “3 
don’t think I like him very muc ch.” 
Rob smiled. ‘‘He liked you,” he told 


her. “That is, he used to like to talk about 
his granddaughter, and what she should 
be, and what she should have, when the 
time came. He felt, you see, that to send 
for you while he was alive would be to go 
back on his word. But he wanted you to 
have everything in the world, after he was 
gone.” 

When Rob had finished and made an 
end he waited for the girl to speak. She 
was not looking at him; her eyes rested on 
the oilcloth which covered the table; she 
traced the vine pattern with her finger. 
Jude also watched her; and Rob, glancing 
at the man, saw that he was smiling a little, 
peacefully. At length, when Dora con- 
tinued silent, Jude spoke to her: 

“What do you think about it, Dora? 
Would you want to go to Boston to live?” 

She raised level eyes to his very te enderly. 
“Would you go, Uncle Jude?’ 

He shook his head. 
from here,”’ he replied. 


She answered as frankly, “I'd like se | 
much to go to Boston, but I won't ever | 


leave you here alone.” 

They were silent again on that, and 
Rob felt his heart leap a little with delight 
in her. There were no heroics in her tone; 
she meant, quite definitely, what she said. 
This was clear to him, clear also to Jude. 


“T’ll never go away | 
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But Jude forced himself to ask: ‘“‘ You 
don’t really mean that, Dora? Do you? 
If I asked you to go?” 

“TI won’t ever leave you, Uncle Jude,”’ 
she assured him quietly. 

He rose at that, with a swift movement 
like a start of pain; but Rob could not see 
his face, for the man moved slowly across 
the room and opened the door that led 
into the room he occupied. He disap- 

ared, closing this door behind :him, and 
Rob heard a match strike into flame, 
heard the clink of a lamp chimney as it was 
lifted to bare the wick, then the creak of a 


chair. 


He was watching the door through which 
Jude had disappeared when Dora spoke to 
| him. “Don’t think - ungrateful,” she 
said, almost in a whispe' 

“Tt is for you to decide,” he replied. 

“He’s been so good to me, for so long. 
And I love him dearly. I couldn't ever 
leave him.” 

“He wants you to go.” 

“He wants me to go for my sake; just 
as all his life everything he has done has 
been for my sake.” 

“T can believe this is true,”” Rob told her. 

“Tt is true,” she assured him. 

And with no further word she got up and 
began the work of clearing away. Rob 
watched her gather the dishes and stack 
them; he smoked absently; and at last, 
with a chuckle, he rose and went to her 
side where she stood by the sink. 

“Mind if I take a hand?” he asked. 
“I've washed dishes in my time.” 

“It’s nothing,” she protested. 

“Oh, [know; but I like to show off these 
accomplishments.” 

She smiled. ‘I meant that I didn’t mind 
doing them.” 

He chose to wash, while she wiped. 


| Then you can — off what I don’t wash 


off,”” he reminded 


She laughed softly at that. They began 


| to talk, the gay and meaningless talk which 
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night. 


| fills such moments so pleasantly. After a 


time, when the dishes were almost done, 


| they were both silenced by a sound from 
a 


the other room—-a door that opened and 
closed. 

“He’s gone outdoors,” 
ing a dish, 

“There’s a door out from his room? 
Yes, I remember seeing it.’”’” They worked 
in silence for a little, faintly subdued by 
merely remembering that Jude was near. 
Rob looked toward the window and said, 
“I believe the moon has come out.” 

“T expect so,” Dora agreed. “The wind 
changed. It was starting to clear,” 

“Does he often go out at night?” he 
asked. ‘Leaving you here alone?” 

She smiled. “I always know he’s near. 
There's nothing to bother me.” 

“A remarkable man,” he said, watching 
her, wishing he dared say more, wondering 
if he dared question her. 

“He is wonderful,” she agreed. 

“He must love these woods. 
ame here.” 


she said, polish- 


The hills 


“IT wonder why he burned the boat to- 
Doesn’t he ever use it?” 
she answered. 


“Hardly ever,” “T don’t 


| know when he’s had it on the water, except 


| the other night. 
| out in it. 


| dead water. 
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Night before last he was 
I heard him after I'd gone to 
He rowed away upstream, up the 
There was a bright moon, 
and I supposed he felt like being on the 
water. I didn’t see him come back,” 

“He needs sleep,” “His 
eyes look tired.” 


Rob suggested. 
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She nodded. “He hasn’t slept well lately. 
But he’s always out a lot at night. He’s 
really like an owl, to see in the night.” 

The wind had begun to blow, even in 
this deep gorge between the hills; they 
heard the trees stirring outside; and as 
Dora finished her work curious groaning 
sounds came from somewhere within 
the great structure of the mill. At first 
Rob, faintly startled by them, ejaculated 
“What's that?” 

She shook her head. ‘The mill is full of 
creaks and groans and squeaks when it 
blows,” she replied. ‘I used to imagine all 
sorts of things; but I don’t often notice 
them now.” 

The groans continued in something like a 
rhythm. Rob tried to imitate Dora's in- 
difference; but the persistent sound dis- 
turbed him, jangled his already taut nerves. 
The croak of frogs in the dead water out- 
side penetrated to the kitchen. A mouse or 
rat scurried between ceiling and fleor over 
their heads with a little squeak. A great 
owl hooted somewhere on the ridge above 
them. Rob suddenly felt a hunger for the 
sight of an open flame; all here smelled so 
persistently of damp and mold. He opened 
the stove to knock the dottle from his 

ipe. “Do you ever have an open fire?”’ 
ne asked. 

“Just stoves,”’ Dora told him. ‘One in 
Uncle Jude’s room, and one up in my 
room, and the stove here. They keep us 
warm. The rest of the house is all shut up.”’ 

They stood still, listening. ‘That was 
like a voice,” Rob whispered; for the 
groaning sound had changed its timbre. 
Now it abruptly died away, as though it 
had been cut off. He began to sweat. 

“Let’s go outside,”” he suggested. “I'd 
like to see the moon." 

She agreed, faintly ES She drew 
a shawl about her head. The mucky barn- 
yard was glorified by moonlight. They 
heard a whip ,00rwill on the stone wall in 
the edge of the woods. It flickered, bat- 
like, through the air over their heads as 
they approached it. The owl was hooting 

ain, and other owls seemed to answer it. 

e timbre and tempo of their cries varied; 
were now fast, now slow; now deep, now 
hollow, now shrill. 

“They're not really calling to each 
other,” Rob said. “I’ve heard they hoot 
to frighten small game into moving, then 
strike at the movement.” 

“They seem to call and answer, often all 
night long,” she replied. 

he woods received them; she led the 
way to a bowlder near the water's edge, 
above the mill, and sat down there. He sat 
beside her. Mosquitoes gathered quickly, 
annoying him; but she seemed not to 
perceive them. 

“Tell me more about Boston, 
rected, her voice faintly wistful. 

He spoke for a while, and now and then 
sheinterrupted him with questions: ‘Could 
I do what I liked? Would I be rich? 
Could I go to theaters?” 

He told her about his father. ‘I don’t 
want to urge you,” he apologized. ‘But 
my father is a pretty fine fellow; and he’d 
take mighty good care of you. You'd have 
a good time, and be able to do what you 
chose.”” He added, almost humbly, ‘‘ You 
and [ would probably be pretty good 
friends, see each other a lot.” 

She smiled at him frankly. “I should 
like tht,” she said. ‘I think you are very 
nice. 

Her +o were so deep in the moonlight 
that he had to steady himself against their 
charm. ‘Don't bea fool, Rob,’’ he thought. 


” she di- 
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“Don’t be a fool.” His eyes wandered 
toward the mill, a little way below them. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s a light 
in there.” 

He saw that she was startled. The light 
had shown as two or three horizontal 
streaks; as though a candle were held 
within a room boarded horizontally, with 
cracks between the boards. 

“That’s where the machinery of the 
mill is, the saws and everything,” she ex- 
plained. 

“It seems to be falling apart. 
cracks. Your uncle’s in there.” 

She nodded. “I expect so. I never 
knew him to go in there!” 

“The light’s moving,’’ he said. There 
was no reason why the light should not 
move, why Jude should not be in the mill 
room. Yet the facts seemed to Rob a part 
of all the little bewilderments of the last 
few hours; he felt again that surge of 
reasonless terror. 

She strove to cling to matter-of-fact 
explanations. ‘The old mill—that part of 
it-—used to be open on the sides,” she 
explained. ‘“‘Uncle Jude boarded it up 
when he quit sawing here. Just boarded 
it up with ordinary boards. There are 
cracks between them, but it helps keep the 
cold away from the part of the house we 
use,”’ 

“That’s your room, in the end, above 
the wheel box, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” She pointed to another window, 
a window of the room above her uncle’s. 
“That’s your room,” she explained. 

He was watching the light that showed 
through those cracks; it disappeared. 

“Mr. Pascal has gone back into his 
room,” he said. 

She rose, brushing her skirts down. 
“We'd best go in. 

He followed her without protest, back 
to the house and into the kitchen. They 
could hear Jude moving about in his room. 
Dora busied herself with some last small 
tasks; Rob refilled his pipe and sat down 
by the table with a book. Jude came out 
of his room, looked at them curiously, and 
sat down across from Rob. For a little no 
one of them spoke. Rob could see Dora, 
from the shadows, watching her uncle fur- 
tively. He forced himself to speak. 

“How long has the old mill been closed 
down, Mr. Pascal?” he asked. 

“A good many years,”’ Jude replied 

“There’s been no lumber taken out of here 
for fifteen years anyway. 

“What did you do, junk the machin- 
ery?” 

“Tt wasn’t worth the haul out. No, it’s 
still here. Rusted away, I expect.” 

“T’d like to look it over,’’ Rob suggested. 
“It must be interesting.” 

“Place is all boarded up,” 
a defensive note in his voice. 

“Oh, I guess we could get in. Of course 
I don’t want to bother you. Isn’t there a 
door?’ 

“The door is nailed up,’’ Jude replied, 
his yellow eyes fixing themselves on Rob 
sternly. ‘‘No one goes in there. Probably 
the floor has all rotted away by this time.” 
His voice had a determined emphasis. ‘I 
haven’t been in there myself for years.”’ 

There was a little silence. Rob nodded. 
“T see,” he said, in a tone that he tried to 
make casual. “Well, it doesn’t matter.” 

He looked at Dora, and saw that she was 
watching Jude with eyes full of bewildered 
terror. Because, as they both knew, her 
uncle had lied. 


Those 


Pascal said, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


tial 
———— 
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It is well for you to bear this, too, in mind. 
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out 50, 60 or 70 per cent of one’s income in 
taxes. It is a cold, hard, discouraging fact. 
It is the dominant fact in every voter's life. 
It is the most costly, the most direct and the 
most harassing point of his contact with 
government. It is the sword that pierces 
his vitals. It is the basis of all election, 
political and governmental protest. It is 
the great, fundamental, determining issue 
in all elections, and will be for many years. 

You can get a dozen reasons, all plausi- 
ble, as to what caused the great revolt 
against Democracy in the United States in 
1920. There is only one real reason, and 
that reason is taxation and the promise of 
the Republicans to reduce it. You have 
had, recently, a dozen reasons, all plau- 
sible, in explanation of the great revolt 
against Republicanism in the United States 
in 1922. There is only one real reason, and 
that reason is taxation. Similarly the poli- 
ticians and the publicists in England, since 
the general election in 1922, have put forth 
acres of reasons for the majority given to 
the Conservatives in the House of Com- 
mons, but there is only one real reason, and 
that reason is taxation. Taxation was the 
foundation and ‘he inspiration of the revolt 
against Lloyd George. Taxation was the 
inciting cause for the majority in the Com- 
mons that was given to Bonar Law. Taxa- 
tion, in England as in the United States, is 
the great, dominating, national, political 
and economic grievance, and what hap- 
pened in the United States in 1920, and in 
1922, and what happened in England in 
1922, happened because of taxation, when 
the processes of the campaign and the 
action of the voters are stripped of all the 
flubdub and flapdoodle and misinterpreta- 
tion and partisan consideration and jug- 
gling, and examined in the true light of the 
feelings and the convictions and the protests 
of the people. 

Consider the state of the English tax- 
payer. He is paying almost two billions of 
dollars a year in income tax. Moreover, 
the latest governmental budget called for 
four and a quarter billions of dollars in 
round numbers, which requires two and a 
quarter billions of dollars to be raised in 
other taxation than the income tax, in a 
country with but 43,000,000 population, 
exclusive of Ireland, and with a very large 
percentage of these 43,000,000 unproduc- 
tive, in a tax sense, of any considerable 
amount of money. The 1913 English bud- 
get required a few dollars more than a billion 
for all governmental upkeep. 


The Killer of Parties 


That is England’s tax story, and it is but 
a repetition of America’s tax story. That 
is the plot, the scenario, the continuity and 
the production of the political tale that was 
told in the United States in 1920 and told 
again in 1922; and that is the gist, the 
essence, the spirit of the political tale told 
in England in 1922. Taxation! Get to the 
bare bones of these political movements and 
demonstrations and results, and you find 
that to be the genesis of them, the spirit of 
them and the actuating impulse of them, so 
far as the voters go—and, as results have 
proved, the voters go a great way; all the 
way, in fact, when their protest gets a 
political opportunity. 

Taxation is the great demolisher of gov- 
ernments—-greater than war and greater 
than peace, each of which has no mean 
powers in tearing down. Taxation demol- 
ished the Democrats in the United States in 
1920, and demolished the Republicans in 
1922. Taxation demolished the Lloyd 
George government in England in 1922, 
and will demolish the Bonar Law govern- 
ment at some future time. No policy, is- 
sue, plan or patriotic appeai will stand 
against the draining of the purse of the 
people for governmental upkeep beyond a 
certain limit. All taxation is onerous, but 
all increased taxation is deadly. It is the 
killer of ties. It is the destruction of 

arty politicians. It is the basis of protest. 
t is the inciter of revolt. It is nonpartisan, 
universal, implacable, definite. It destroys 
those who impose it. There is no appeal to 
any p of human political sympathies 
that. will stand up against the necessity of 
giving a largely increased portion of an in- 
dividual’s income to a government, no 
‘natter what requirements may be urged. 
Patriotism ceases after the bands stop play- 
ing when taxes are concerned. The war? 
Yes. But the peace? No. Wilson found that 





(Continued from Page 5) 


out. Harding found it out. Lloyd George 
found it out. And so will Bonar Law. 

Indeed, they probably knew it, at least 
subconsciously, before the stark realities of 
it were forced on them. Curiously enough, 
politicians, both in England and in the 
United States, seek to evade this rock- 
bottom feature of politics. They deceive 
themselves. Always opportunists, they 
predicate their taxation pronouncements on 
a hoped-for economy they know in their 
hearts they cannot accomplish, and a 
Micawber conviction that something will 
turn up to help them out. When the Re- 
publican orators in 1920 were promising 
that taxes would be reduced the Republi- 
can managers knew well enough there 
wasn’t a chance for tax reduction on any 
scale of scope enough to satisfy the tax- 
payers. Yet they made their promises, were 
taken at their words in November, 1920, 
and taken at their deeds in 1922. 


Mr. Law the Tranquillizer 


Lloyd George, with his political situation 
and his governmental necessities and obli- 
gations, couldn't do with less than a budget 
of four and a quarter billion dollars, but he 
vaguely talked of economy, and sought to 
evade the issue by commissions to recom- 
mend lesser expenditures and all that sort 
of political claptrap.. Bonar Law has simi- 
larly vague hopes of getting off a sixpence 
in the pound in the income tax. He doesn't 
know how he will do it, nor does anybody 
else, but he hopes. Meantime, standing 
over him, just as the American voters stood 
over Harding between 1920 and 1922, are 
the British voters, and if Bonar Law cannot 
contrive more than a sixpence off in a 
pound the British voters will demolish him. 

The politicians straddle and hedge and 
beg the question and throw up smoke 
screens, but the dragon of taxation lies 
hideously in wait for them around the cor- 
ner. There never was a political campaign 
more perfectly in illustration of this situa- 
tion than the one just fought in England, 
which in its wider aspects was comparable 
to an American presidential election. It 
involved either the support or the rejection 
of the government formed to succeed the 
Lloyd George government, which received 
its final and fatal thrust when the Unionists 
refused longer to support George’s coali- 
tion, and left him with but scattering sup- 
port. The British public had been hacking 
at the George government for weeks and 
months, but no vital spot had been reached. 
Then came the coup de grace administered 
by the Unionists, and there was no place 
for Lloyd George to go but out. 

Now, as has been set forth, the basis of 
all the popular dissatisfaction and protest 
against the George government was taxa- 
tion. That was the root of it, but piled on 
that were many other things, and the little 
Welshman staggered under a load that was 
crushing. He made his bold and typical 
effort to straighten himself with his spe- 
cious Near East program, and lost. Then 
came Bonar Law. It almost seemed that 
Bonar Law, impressed by the virtues of 
normalcy as a political shibboleth, took 
that leaf from Harding’s book. At any 
rate he announced that his appeal to the 
country was tranquillity. He said, in effect, 
that Great Britain had been disturbed, 
harassed, messed about, and held back by 
the individualism of Lloyd George, by his 
constant change of policy, by his lack of 
that stability that is dear to the British 
mind and soul, by his opportunism, his 
schemes for personal aggrandizement, his 
insistence on being the entire state, his dis- 
regard of the opinions and conclusions of 
others, and by the failure of his after-the- 
war programs. He saw a nation distraught, 
dismal and despairirg. He saw foreign 
entanglements that he deemed evil, and do- 
mestic designs that were disquieting. He 
saw the Britons, led hither and thither, 
losing trade, political solidity, and, worst of 
all, not getting the money English tradition 
and precedent rule that all the world must 
pay to the British. In a word—chaos. 

So, Bonar Law being canny—super- 
canny — New Brunswickian Scotch; all the 
traits—sought for a sentiment that would 
divert the minds of the English and the 
Scotch and the Welsh and the Ulstermen 
from their woes and turmoils, iooked for a 
lullaby that would calm them and cajole 
them to his Tories and their Toryism. He 
rather fought shy of reaction. That was 
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too conservative, but he felt that he might 
imply reaction and reactionarism in his 
slogan “Tranquillity,” and he began, and 
continued, his campaign on that basis. 
He said in effect: “Peace be unto you, my 
brethren, but the only way it shall be unto 
you is through me. What we desire is 
tranquillity after the alarms and excursions 
of the past eight years, and I am the origi- 
nal tranquillizer. Let me lead you to the 
paths of concord, amity, and, most of all, 
to that calmness and serenity of govern- 
ment that shall descend upon you if you 
give me the warrant of your majority 
support.” 

That was about all. In his speeches he 
ventured no opinion, stated no policy, ad- 
vanced no theory of government. What he 
proposed was peace—the good old days. 
Once, goaded to it, he trod cautiously 
around the edges of the foreign questions 
that involved the moment. Once he wished, 
with a sigh, that the nation had never gone 
into Mesopotamia. Once he promised that 
the discord existing between England and 
some of her former allies would be com- 
posed. But mostly he talked of tranquillity, 
and it was a catchy line of talk, in the 
circumstances, because the voters remem- 
bered the good old days of lesser taxation 
and translated tranquillity to mean fewer 
taxes, which would be tranquil indeed in 
the view of the entire electorate; and be- 
cause the Labor Party, putting their politi- 
eal ideas before the people in a manifesto, 
laid greatest stress on their proposition to 
make a levy on capital for the purpose of 
paying war debts and getting back to nor- 
mal in expenditures, and their proposition 
for nationalizing the mines and the rail- 
roads, and so on. Now to the tremulous 
Britishers who have more than five thou 
sand pounds in fortune — which is, roughly, 
twenty-five thousand dollars; a bit less as 
the exchange goes—there is nothing less 
tranquil than that. That is positively in 
cendiary and tumultuous in contemplation, 
even, to the British mind, and would be 
anarchistic in execution. 


What the Voters Voted For 


They told me, when I arrived in England 
at about the time of the downfall of Lloyd 
George, that the forthcoming general elec- 
tion would be the most important in a 
generation. Possibly they were right. I am 
here to say that whether or not it was the 
most important general election, it cer- 
tainly was the dullest of which the mind 
can conceive. Bonar Law tranquillized it 
out of all semblance of an election. What 
it amounted vo was the parading of a large 
number of eminent English, governmental 
or not, about the country, and the enuncia- 
tion of more words and fewer ideas than 
were ever set forth in any similar cireum- 
stances in any similar length of time by any 
speakers of the English tongue. Nobody 
advanced a policy, save the Labor Party. 
Nobody advanced anything but the fervid 
prayer for peace —quiet— introspection 
a complete and holy calm. The country, 
sorely wounded and sick unto death, needed 
the poultice of conservatism, and, please, 
good Britons, allow the expert Conserva- 
tive poulticers to apply it 

Well, they got away with it, but not be- 
cause the average British voter was de- 
luded by their pleas for repose-—not at 
all. Theaverage British voter was fed up on 
that sort of stuff long before the campaign- 
ers were finished with feeding him. What 
he was interested in was taxes. The aver- 
age British voter translated the tranquillity 
of Bonar Law into an inference that tran- 
quillity would mean staying at home, mind- 
ing their own business, building up trade 
and cutting down expenses. The orators 
were chary about economy. They were 
mostly experienced of government, and 
they knew how impossible economy is of 
practice in governmental affairs, especially 


after a welter of expenditure such as has | 


been in England since the war began. 
That translation, and Stanley Baldwin's 
panicky announcement at Newcastle, held 
the average British voter in line for the 
Conservatives, and the capital levy of the 
Labor Party clinched them. Conversely, 
the capital levy of the Labor Party brought 
many votes to labor candidates, and for 


the same réason--taxation. There was 
something practical about that something 
one could get one’s teeth into. Take the 


money the rich have and pay off the debts 
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RELAXATION 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Now I have dropped the bonds of care 
And watch the children at their play; 
Oh, there is beauty everywhere 
To close the trials of the day. 
Home, to the ones who trust and love, 
Home, to the eyes that brightly shine, 
God help me to be worthy of 


These staunch and friendly walls of mine. 


Written Especially for 
John Lucas & Co., Ine. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The third stanza in the 
Edgar A. Guest Series 
will appear in an early 

i issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


RELAXATION 


In our quest for happiness, how impor- 
tant it is that we should set aside some 
time when we may consider how well we 
have met the issues of the day. The man 
or woman who daily reviews his accom- 
plishments and failures is growing—this is 


the key to achievement. 


It is this policy on the part of Lucas, dur- 
ing the past seventy-four years, which has 
enabled us to manufacture durable paint 
and varnish products, to win the confi- 
dence of the public for the decoration and 


protection of property. 


It is a service in 


which Lucas takes much pride, for it is a 


real service. 


Write for The Book of Happiness 
A valuable book by Prof. A. J. Snow, Ph. D., of 
Northwestern University, Evanston — Chicago, 
giving authoritative information on the selection 
of colors and color combinations, and for the first 
time explaining color reactions on human happi- 


ness. 


In this book, Dr. Snow, a recognized authority 
in psychology, tells what colors are conducive to 
comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. Write Depart- 
ment 11 for your copy today. It’s FREE. 
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with it. That would relieve the necessity of 
further taxes in one big operation. So, as 
it worked out, taxation not only hel 
Bonar Law but it also helped Labor. The 
totai vote for the Conservative candidates 
was 5,554,648. The total vote for Labor 
was 4,202,516, or a combined Conservative 
and Labor vote of 9,757,164 out of a total 
vote of 14,354,441. 

Thus we observe more than five million 
British voters hoping to attain lower taxes 
through the medium of tranquillity, and 
more than four million expecting to achieve 
the same end through the tumult of a capi- 
tal levy—but all voting with taxes in mind, 
primarily and secondarily; all voting with 
taxes almost exclusively in mind, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of explanation, 
conclusion, analysis and exposition that has 
been set forth since the election. 

Other constructions have been put upon 
it, especially by the triumphant Tories. 
The result has been held to amount to this: 
That the kingdom, having been playing 
hooky for eight years, has returned to 
school, anxious and willing to sit at the 
knee of a Tory Britannia and learn anew 
the old pr ures of conservatism, .insu- 
larity, orderly politics and party govern- 
ment instead Fg personal government. In 
other eloquent quarters it has been said 
that the trusting and tumult-tried British 
have given the Bonar Law government a 
blank check on their resources, their su 

rt and their allegiances, and have told 

im to fill it in to suit himself with the 
assurance that it will be honored at the 
popular bank, which to all who know 
the financial habit of the English is the limit 
in political hyperbole. However, a great 
many people were very anxious to get rid of 
Lloyd George, and on occasions the Eng- 
lish can be, and are, as sloppy as any of the 
rest of us, notwithstanding their sedulously 
created and heavily maintained self- 
ascription of nonemotionalism. 

Of course the English and the Scotch and 
the Welsh and the Ulstermen, the whole 
comprising the residents of these interest- 
ing British Isles who voted in this latest 
election, have done nothing of the sort. 
What they have done is to make effective 
a protest against a government that had 
decayed on their hands. They have swept 
out the rubbish and installed a new set of 

overnmental furniture. If this furniture 

ces not suit they will junk that also, and 
the quicker the British political mind 
awakes to that fact the quicker the British 
Isles will get back to where they once were, 
by rights of history, achievement, capabil- 
ities and character. The British politician 
is a good politician, an expedient politician, 
and a practiced politician, but he also is a 
custom-bound politician, and he hasn't 
moved so fast along the new ways of the 
world as his constituents have. Nor have 
the British publicists. 


Political Post-Mortems 


A government majority of seventy-seven 
seats in the House of Commons following a 
general election might have meant at one 
time that back of that expression of confi- 
dence there was an underlying conviction 
of principle. It is not so now. The British 
voting public, like the American votin 

ublic, is entirely as expedient as its politica 
eaders, whereas in the old days the British 
| voter was the creature of his leaders. Often, 
| as in the case at Birmingham, an intrinsi- 
cally radical voting population has been 
organized and maintained and voted con- 
servatively, and so on. Then, too, there 
was a time in England when the Liberal 
| Party was the greatest political party this 
world has ever known. The politicians 
have not changed. The people have 
changed, and when they voted in Bonar 
Law in November they did not vote Bonar 
Law in because of any new-found or old- 
maintained adherence to the Conservatism 
of Bonar Law and his government, but ex- 
perimentally, as the only expedient at hand, 





to see if relief could be obtained. If not— 
and this is the thing that the British politi- 
cians fail to appreciate—they will vote 
Bonar Law out just as effectively as they 
voted him in. 

In a previous article about this British 
election I noted that a fundamental differ- 
ence between an American eral election 
and a British general election is that the 
Americans take six months to bring theirs 
about and the English get theirs over in 
three weeks. Another fundamental differ- 





ence, which has been more apparent this 
time than in years, is that although the 
| Americans do take months to their elections 
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they accept the result as final and stop talk- 
ing about. it; whereas the English, using 
but three weeks to bring about an election, 
apparently never do stop talking about it. 

hey continue to discuss, analyze, deduct 
and dissect for weeks upon weary discursive 
weeks. 

The esteemed English are good winners 
but bad losers. They do not talk much 
about their victories, but they do spend a 
lot of time alibiing themselves for their 
defeats. Of course the good-winners part 
of it is based on that interesting national 
assumption that the Englishman is superior 
to all others of the species and that, such 
being the undoubted case, winning is 
pane a matter of course, to be expected, 
and therefore a detail that goes with supe- 
riority, and not a subject for comment—an 
acknowledgment, not a feat. Hence, when 
he loses he hurries to explain that in effect 
and in reality he did not lose at all, or, to 
put it another way, his opponent did not 
win. He must save that superior face of his. 

No better example of this attribute is to 
be found than in the heavy pressure on the 
columns of the newspaper press, the period- 
ical press, the party organs and among the 
letter-to-the-editor contingent by the de- 
feated after an election to show that though 
their opponents may seem at the moment 
to be victorious, their victory is but a hol- 
low one, not deserved, and susceptible to 
many explanations, all tending to uphold 
the defeated in their own estimations, no 
matter what the figures show. 


The Alibi Specialists 


The alibis took this turn this time: The 
total vote was 14,354,441, and of this vote 
Labor received 4,202,516; the Independent 
Liberals, 2,663,390; the National Liberals 
1,467,223, and all others, save the Conserv- 
atives, 466,664. The Conservatives got 
5,554,648. Therefore, adding all votes that 
were not Conservative, the plain and unde- 
niable fact, the alibiers said, is that the 
Conservative majority of members in the 
House of Commons, which is seventy-seven, 
is a majority based on a minority; and 
hence the opponents of Conservativism 
really won, although, to be sure, the oppo- 
nents of Conservatism are seventy-seven 
votes shy when it comes to the mere detail 
of controlling the House of Commons and 
the government. 

We find so experienced a politician as 
Lloyd George advancing this view in a 
statement issued a few days after the polling 
day, probably with his tongue in his cheek. 
Lloyd George says: 

“It is true the Conservatives have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the return of a majority 
of members to the new Parliament, but the 
most notable feature of the elections is the 
return of a decisive majority of members 
by a very definite minority of electors. 

“I observe that the Prime Minister— 
Bonar Law—in returning thanks to the 
nation, claims he has received a vote of con- 
fidence by the people of this country. Out 
of a total poll of fifteen millions his candi- 
dates secured less than six millions. . ; 
This means that only two-fifths of the 
electorate voted confidence in the adminis- 
tration, while three-fifths voted confidence 
in other leaders or groups. A minority of 
three millions in a national referendum could 
hardly be claimed as a vote of confidence.” 

There was no end to this sort of argu- 
ment, if it is argument, and no end to the 
long and labored discussion of the advan- 
tages of proportional representation, which 
is a complex theory of a division of seats in 
accordance to votes cast, or something of 
the sort, which the nation has not in effect, 
and hence was not particularly germane to 
the situation, except for face-saving pur- 


ses. 

All this sort of thing, of course, is mere 
byplay. The fact of the situation is that 
under the election law at present operative 
in the British Isles the Conservatives show 
a clear majority of seventy-seven seats in 
the House of Commons over the combined 
opposition forces. There would be an argu- 
ment in it if seats were selected not by 
constituencies but proportionally on the 
number of votes cast, but seats are not so 
selected. There would be an argument in 
it if the seats secured by the three-fifths of 
the electorate Lloyd George speaks about 
were seats of a combination, or of parties 
that could combine. 

The alibiers lump all the opposition vote 
and call it theirs, and make their arguments 
on that basis, but the truth of it is that the 
various parties whose votes make up the 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Sheets Plates Tubes and Pipe 


Just Put Them Together 


Take pieces of steel like these 

cut to any size—formed to any 
shape—put them together to make 
the article you want, and weld 
them into one solid, seamless unit. 


You can put these steel pieces 
together with are welding almost 
as easily as you can glue two 
pieces of paper or sew two pieces 
of cloth. 


Forget for a moment your present 
methods, your traditions, experi 
ences and prejudices and let this 
fact sink in: 


By applying arc welding to present 
products or by modifying the design 
to take advantage of arc welding, 
firms are actually saving 25% to 75% 
over former costs. 


Branch Offices 
New York City 


Here is the most astounding and 
significant development in the 
whole history of iron and steel 
a proven process used by the 
world’s leaders—yet many firms 
are actually losing thousands by 
totally ignoring its use. 


Your firm is one of these losers if 


you are making iron and _ steel 
products without arc welding. 
Why not find out just what are 
welding can do for you? 

Send for a Lincoln Engineer— take 
him through your plant—let him 
get the data and make a complete 


report to you, showing just what 


welding will do. 

The investigation will not cost you 
a cent. If you can use welding, it 
will be the most profitable thing 
you ever did. 


Branch Offices 


The Lincoln Electric Company *"""" 


Buffalo General Offices and Factory Boston 


Cincinnati 7 Charlotte 
Detroit Cleveland, Ohio, oa 


Fiittsburgh 


Minneapolis 


The Lincoln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto —Montreal London, England 


Channels, Angles, Bars, Etc. 


Castings or Forgings to Plates 
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Here are a few of many 
products now successfully 


welded 


Automobiles 
hile part uxles 
mufflers, starters 

tanks, et 

Barrels (steel) 
Boilers 
Building Columr 
Cars (passenger, freight, indust 
Buckets (conveyor 
( ase for gear et 
Conve t 
Chutes and Hopper 

Container 

Door teel 
Fans and Blowers 
Fences and Railing 
Furniture (steel) 

(rave Vault 

Lom 


Locker 
Metal Specialti 
Mixers, Vats and Tank 
OU Still 


Pip 
Ship teel) 
Smoke Stacks 
Structural Steel 
Super-heater 
Sheet steel work 
Tanks every size and purpose 
Trays 
Tables and Benches 
Tools 
Vaults 
Wheels 
Wheelbarrows 
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ECAUSE the short chimney oil stove 

burner produces an intense flame which 
strikes directly on the bottom of the cook- 
ing utensil, the heat generated has, in the 
past, caused the early destruction of its 
vital part, the inner combustion tube. 


OU can now purchase 

most any size, style or color 
of Oil Cook Stove equipped 
with the Lorain High Speed 
Burner. This Burner is now 
used as standard equipment 
on many famous makes of Oil 
Cook Stoves, including 


This faule has been completely eliminated 
in the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner by 
making the inner combustion tube of 
“Vesuvius Metal,” which is not affected by 
the destructive action of this intense heat. 

Therefore, American Stove Company 
now gives the following unconditional guar 
antee with each Lorain Oil Burner: 


( juarantee Should the inner com 


bustion tube of the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner burn out 
within 10 years from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made entirely free of 
charge. 


CLARK JEWEL 

George M. Clark & Co. Div.,Chicago, IIL. 
DANGLER 

Dangler Stove Co, Div., Cleveland, Ohio, 
DIRECT ACTION— 

National Stove Co. Div 
NEW PROCESS 

New Process Stove Co. Div.,Cleveland,O. 
QUICK MEAL 

Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis,Mo. 


READ the 
Lorain Burner 
GUARANTEE 


LOOK 
for the 
RED WHEEL 


, Lorain, Ohio. 


| 
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Of Interest to All Who Sell 
Oil Cook Stoves 


| ‘HE Lorain High Speed Oil Burner is made by a ¢om- 


pany that has manufactured oil stoves more than thirty- 


Of Interest to All Who Use 
Oil Cook Stoves 


MERICAN Stove Company sincerely believes that it has 
developed, to the highest point of efficiency, a short 
chimney oil burner that generates an intense heat—that can 
be easily and quickly operated—that is so simply constructed 
that it cannot get out of order, and, greatest of all—a short 
chimney burner that is durable. 


five years. The first oil stoves ever equipped with the 
Lorain Burner were put into use more than ten years ago. 
Thousands upon thousands have since been sold. All are 
giving satisfaction. 


The name Lorain and the Red And now this time-tested oil Experts have long agreed that the Be sure to get an oil cook stove 





Wheel stand for the greatest 
improvement ever achieved in 
the manufacture of cooking 
appliances—the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator (for use on gas 
ovens only). 





I Every oil cook 
mportant eaklgned 
with the Lorain High Speed Burner 
has one interchangeable Giant 
Chimney which makes any standard 


stove 


Lorain Burner a Super-heating Giant 
Burner an entirely new principle 


in Oil Cook Stove Construction, 











burner has been given the name 
Lorain and the Mark of the 
Red Wheel—American Stove 
Company's symbol of superi- 
ority and mark of identification. 
If you want to build a perma- 
nent oil cook stove business 
without any of the troubles that 
dealers usually associate with it, 
write American Stove Company 
for full particulars regarding the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner. 


short chimney oil burner is most 
efficient. First, because it pro- 
duces an intense heat. Second, 
because it brings the flame in 
direct contact with the cooking 
utensil and not ten inches from it. 
It remained for American Stove 
Company to add the two qualities 
necessary to make the efficient 
short chimney burner universally 
preferred — durability and ease of 
operation. Read the Guarantee. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole manufacturers of Gas Ranges - 
World's Largest Man 


ipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
cturers of Cooking lia 


Appliances 


equipped with the Lorain High 
Speed Burner, the burner with the 
Red Wheel. Then, you’ll own 
as fine an oil cook stove as can 
be made. 





F GAS is available you'll 

find no cooking appliance 
to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


RAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Look for the 
RED WHEEL 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
majority vote Lloyd George speaks about 
are mostly uncombinable. There is Labor, 
say, with one hundred and forty-two seats, 
and Labor will be hard to combine with the 
Asquithian Liberals, who have sixty-five 
seats; and though such a thing is not un- 
imaginable, a combination of the Lloyd 
George Liberals and the Asquith Liberals 
would have its difficulties. That sort of 
stuff is tosh. Bonar Law won a big victory, 
and he has a firm control of the govern- 
ment. His tenure of control will depend on 
just what he is able to do in the way of re- 
ducing expenditure and thereby making 
tax reductions possible and on how long he 
can hold Lloyd George in check. That is 
the position in which Bonar Law finds him- 
self, and he knows it too. 

There is not opportunity in this article 
to refer, except briefly, to the Labor suc- 
cesses; but inasmuch as it is acknowledged 
by everybody, from the king in his speech 
opening Parliament to the letter writers 
to The Times, that the gravest question 
confronting England is unemployment, and 
as the Labor successes are closely related 
both economically and politically to that 
question, a fuller survey of that arresting 
and most important situation will be made 
in another article. Labor in this election 
cast 4,202,516 votes and secured one hun- 
dred and forty-two seats in the House of 
Commons. Labor had seventy-six seats 
under the Lloyd George coalition govern- 
ment, and practically doubled its represen- 
tation and more than doubled its total vote 
either because or despite a manifesto of 
party principles that included a capital 
levy on all fortunes in excess of five soa 
sand pounds, and much other extremely 
radical policy. 

This was the great outstanding feature 
of the election returns—not Bonar Law’s 
success or Lloyd George’s small vote or the 
fact that one Prohibitionist and several 
Communists got in. England clung to her 
Conservatism, or went back to it, rather; 
but more than four millions of her fourteen 
millions who voted, voted for a capital 
levy —for the mulcting ot those very Con- 
servatives who type the riches of the 
country of the larger parts of their for- 
tunes. That is something the explainers of 
the election have not yet explained. 


Mr. Law’s Tenure of Office 


Labor finds itself in this Parliament with 
one hundred and forty-two seats, the sec- 
ond highest number, and with a better 
leadership than Labor has had for a long 
time. This situation comes at a time of 
extreme depression of trade, although there 
are signs that business is picking up over 
there, and in a country that is not only 
heavily overindustrialized but has, at 
smallest count, ten or fifteen millions sur- 
plus population. England is top heavy as 
to its industries and bottom heavy as to its 
people. The Labor Party fits itself into a 
situation like this, and with one hundred 
and forty-two votes in the House of Com- 
mons may be in a position to force many 
things that will cause consternation among 
the Conservatives if nothing worse. 

The Asquith Liberals, or the Independent 
Liberals, the Wee Frees, secured sixty-five 
seats, with a total vote of 2,663,390, and 
the National, or Lloyd George, Liberals got 
fifty seats and a vote of 1,467,223. To- 

gether they have fewer seats than the 
Uoher Party, and they are far apart. How- 
ever, there are signs that a working agree- 
ment between them is being considered. 

Just what did happen governmentally in 
this election will not be apparent for some 
months. It is smugly pointed out. by the 
Conservative supporters that in the usual 
course, with a majority of seventy-seven 
seats, Bonar Law ought to stay in power 
for four or five years, but the smug pointers- 
out fail to appreciate the chief difficulty 
with that comfortable program, which is 
that the present is not the usual course. 
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It is a highly unusual course. Bonar, Law is 


not confronted with an ordinary opposi- | 


tion. He has confronting him David Lloyd 


George, admittedly the most skillful and the | 


most resourceful politician in the empire, 
and a vigorous, elated, ruthless and, in 
sections, almost fanatic Labor Party, with 
a strong leader, Ramsay Macdonald. 

Naturally, Lloyd George’s combination 
to increase his personal element of opposi- 
tion would be with the other branch of his 
Liberal Party, but Lloyd George will not 
stick at a combination with the Labor 
Party if le runs true to his political form, 
or with any other party, to get himself 
back into power. With his votes, the Labor 
votes and such other votes as he might 
gather, he might rather easily, on some lib- 
eral question, overturn the Bonar Law 
government. 

Therefore, those who know George best 
predict that, after watching the turn of 
events for a time, and getting his bearings 
all around, he will proceed to capitalize the 
present situation in these islands for his 
own political benefit and in this manner: 
George is, at heart, a Liberal. His early 
career was devoted to such legislation as 
had in its broad aspects a bearing on the 
lives, employments and conditions of the 
working people. In his later career he has 
strayed somewhat from his earlier paths, 
but he is not the man who cannot go back 
to them expeditiously and enthusiastically. 
Wherefore he can harass the Law govern- 
ment and increase his own prestige by 
fathering aseries of reform measures —hous- 
ing reform, electoral reform, educational 
reform, taxation reform, land reform, labor 
reform, and so on. There is a lot of reform- 
ing that can be proposed in England by 
an earnest little reformer like George. 


Hints of New Alliances 


In fact, Lloyd George rather hinted at 
this in his summary of the election. He 
said, after expressing the pious hope that 
the Asquithians would substitute codpera- 
tion for conflict: ‘‘But progressive minds 
are by no means confined to the Liberal 
Party. I have met and worked with them 
in the Conservative Party, and the election 
will have taught many men and women in 
the Labor Party that violent and extrava- 
gant proposals impede progress. If the 
limits are not too narrowly drawn this 
Parliament may witness the effective asso- 
ciation of men of many parties who are 
genuinely concerned in the advancement 
of mankind along the paths of peace and 
progress for the attainment of their com- 
mon ideals.” 

That paragraph must have given Bonar 
Law the chill he had right after election, 
because when Lloyd George gets his heart 
set on advancing along the paths of peace 
and progress it will take quite a skillful ma- 
jority to impede him, to say nothing of 
stopping him; and as he advances along 
said paths the Conservatives will be re- 
treating along the same general lines. 

Wherefore, the conclusion that Bonar 
Law’s government will continue placidly 
tranquilly—for any three or four or five 
years seems rather out of step with the facts 
of the situation. In the first place it must 
reckon with a most insistent disturber of 
tranquillity—taxation. In the second it 
must reckon with a violent and aggressive 
Labor contingent. In the third it must 
reckon with the most expert, the most 
adroit, the most intelligert political per- 
sonality in the British Empire— David 
Lloyd George, who has not the slightest 
intention of remaining in obscurity, nor 
the least remission of his ambition to stand 
again at the empire’s head. Mr. Bonar 
Law, the Prime Minister, has, as this is 
written, a majority of seventy-seven votes 
for himself, his government and his party, 
but if he is well advised he will keep very 
close tabs on it. Otherwise Lloyd Geneh 
and some others may kidnap a few here 
and there and now and then. 


























’ FELTBAK for Fords 


—The Correct Brake Lining 
Feltbak has a cushion of felt between the band and the 


lining—the new: and correct pnciple i in Ford brake lining. 
Joined with this new principle is the tried and proved idea of 
cork for friction—with 21 oil holes in each band for lubrica- 
tion to prevent burning. 


Lubricates Itself—Softens Brake Action 


The felt backing absorbs and holds oil like a wick. When pressure is 
applied, oil spouts through the oil holes onto the surface of lining. More 
pressure forces out more oil. Thus the braking surface gets oil during 
braking action—right when needed to prevent burning or glazing. Hard, 
glazed brake lining is what causes the chattering vibration in Fords. 


The felt cushion backing equalizes and softens the contact of the 
lining with the drum —smooths the braking action— gives you perfect 
control of your car. 


Feltbak Holds Corks in Place 


In Feltbak the corks are positively, securely held in place. They can't 
come out. The wonderful friction value of cork-in-fabric brake lining is 
Add to this the felt cushion backing and the automatic 
lubrication to prevent burning and you have the correct brake lining 


for Fords—FELTBAK. 


Use the correct brake lining in your Ford and stop that car-killing, 
nerve-racking vibration. Feltbak lasts so long that it is far the cheapest 
—and it actually prolongs the life of your Ford car. 

Ask your dealer for Feltbak. He has it or can get it from any wholesale house. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 


Dept. 1300 
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Enlarged Cut Away Section— 


Showing 







Feltbak Cushion & Oil Reservoir 
il Supply Hole in Cork 
Fabric Cut Away to Show Detail 
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1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
Gvery Product the Best of its Kind’ 


Wits STRIPE 













Made from genume asbestos Advance Cork Felt White Stripe 
for ume om barges case bak Brake Lining fir uke Lining 
. Red Star Whi sri 
Buy * for Better Brakes | Timers ‘ wd Fe “nn i. tty 
and Longer Wear. Duplex Advance Asbestos 
Shock Absorbers Brake Lining 
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ANCE ASBESTOS 
or LARGER CARS 
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Interesting booklets on Advances Equipment 
gladly mailed free. Check products you're 
interested in, and send to 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 1300 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Reg. US 
Pat. Off 


AUNT JEMIMA 
says: 


Mo’ dan 30 yeahs 
ago my pancake 
flouah was put on 


de mahket, ready- 


mixed. How many 
kinds has come an’ 
gone since, se los’ 
all calc’‘lashun 


Mo. 


© 1924, by Aunt Jemima Mille Co. St, Toseph 














turns to HEDWIG.) 














EVENING POST 


January 13,1925 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Are all preparations 
made for the ceremony? Where's the bride- 
groom? 

PAUL (entering): I am here! 

{PAUL REICHMAN is a retired sea captain. 
He is about fifty years of age. He is bald, 
and wears a stubbly red beard. He is 
dressed in a pea jacket with brass buttons. 
He is very lame, and as he limps toward the 
center of the stage you see that his face is 
ghastly white. Evidently something terrible 
has happened. 

PAUL: rout go through with it. 
Mrs. What do 


BAUMGARTEN: you 


| mean? 


PauL: I can’t go through with this wed- 
ding. I’m not a good man. 

HEpwIG: Paul-—-what does it all mean? 

Pau: I thought I could keep it from 
you. This cursed lameness of mine 

Hepwic: The nurse dropped you when 
you were a baby. 

PauL (bitterly): So they told me. And 
I believed them. I found out the truth by 
accident. One night, when we were tied up 
to the pier, there was a fire aboard ship. I 
was overcome by the smoke and flames, 
and when I came to I was in a hospital. A 
white-clad nurse stood by my bed. ‘‘ You’re 
all right, captain,”’ she said. “Just charred 
your wooden leg a bit.” I kicked off the 
covers and looked down 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Don’t, for heaven's 
sake 

Pau: She had told the truth. 
that I had a wooden leg! 

{There is a tense silence which is emphasized 
by the sound of the tom-tom, which appears 
to be drawing nearer. MRS. BAUMGARTEN 
seizes PAUL by the shoulders. 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Paul! Paul! Look 
at me! Don’t you know me? 

PAuL (as the truth dawns on him): 
God, it’s my mother! 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Aye, Paul. I 
wanted to spare you the shame; that’s why 
I left you. But now you must know all. I 
was only sixteen when I married your 
father. They warned me against him, but 
I was young and innocent and I trusted 
him. After we had been married three 
years I discovered one night that the man 
I had married had a wooden leg. 

Pau: Horrible! 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: I fled from the 
house in terror and shame. I left no ad- 
dress, for I wanted no one to know of my 
disgrace. The following month you were 
born —with a wooden leg! 

Hepwic (pathetically): 
I'll marry you anyway. 

PAUL (sadly): No, lass, it cannot be. We 
must consider posterity. Think of bringing 
into the world our poor helpless little tots, 
hobbling through life on their wooden 
stumps 


I saw 


My 


Paul, dearest! 


> HLL3 FoR 4 DOOORN TIO, 


A treet Minas “Ay 


ORAWN BY EOWIN MARCUS 


Public—“‘Pardon Me, Madam— 


(Continued from Page 24) 


[He turns and walks toward the door. 
Pastor STOKES: Where are you going? 
PAUL (significantly): The mill race. 
Pastor STOKES (clasping him in his 

arms): Paul! My boy! I am your father, 

the man who so cruelly wronged your 
mother here. 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Otto! 

Pastor STOKES: Yes, Otto. But it’s 
not too late for me to atone for my crime. 
Come, Paul-—to the mill race! 

[They go out together. Mrs. B., who crouches 
against the dingus, does not see HEDWIG 
slip into the next room. A pistol shot is 
heard from the next room. The realization 
of what has happened dawns on her. 
Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: People don’t do 

such things. ; 

|The throbbing of the tom-tom comes nearer as 
the curtain falls. Newman Levy. 


What the Young Author Ought 
to Know 


HEN but a lad in the state university, 
Reading and writing were all my delight ; 
Books I devoured with persistent perversity, 
Stories I wrote with my uttermost might 
Hoped that my works would show all that 
there is in life; 
Now it is plain I can never go far. 
What can I write who have never known 
prison life, 
Never punched cattle and never kept bar? 


Things I have written are varied and nu- 
merous 
Stories, scenarios, ballads and plays, 
Poems impassioned and tragic and humor- 
ous 
These were the work of my earlier days. 
What was the use, though, of all this activity? 
What is the fruit of my scrivening toil, 
Since I am not of an alien nativity, 
Since I have never gone boring for oil? 


When my new novel, the book of the century, 
Meekly I lay on a publisher's desk, 
“What,” he inquires, ‘“‘was your last peni- 
tentiary? 
Has your career been at all picturesque?” 
I, who have lived circumspectly and blame- 
lessly, 
I, whom the slightest commotion perturbs, 
Have to admit the fact, boldly and shame- 
lessly, 
Nothing I’ve done is productive of blurbs. 


Much have I traveled in realms that were 
aureate 
If I may paraphrase somebody's line 
Yet I am farther from being a laureate 
Than if I'd labored in forest or mine. 
Here is my counsel—try law or photography, 
Gamble or ramble where spaces are vast ; 
Start while you're young to build up a 
biography ; 
Don't try to write if you haven't a past! 
Stoddard King. 


If Your Petticoat Weren't Showing, Your Dress Wouldn't Look So Bad" 
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(, This great thing which has been done 
to immortalize an entire industry 









‘DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS | 


ROBIN HOOD" 


A SHINING MILESTONE of the screen 
—an artistic inspiration. Stupendous! En- 
thralling! — yet fine as a master painting. 


| 
Rae 
| 
| 
| 








Like a glorious, living tapestry of towering (rue Nyheia. ‘.. 
castles and forests, of jousting knights, fair \ iy" gut. 
witching women and lithe leaping bowmen \ nove 
-with gallant Robin Hood scintillating | 
through it like the incarnate spirit of daring 
and high emprize—with the golden inter- yosrvesks! 
weave of a romance that stirs the heart bi 1” 
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a Good Car Better 


Why? 


Because the name YALE on a lock is univer- 


ORE cars are equipped with Yale locks 
this year than ever before. You will find 
the familiar Yale trade-mark on the cylin- 
ders of ignition locks, of transmission and 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn.. U. S. A. sally known as a mark of superiority. It is 


worthy of the best company. It adds one more 


Canadian Works at 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


gear-shift locks, of steering wheel locks, and 
of door and compartment locks practically 


distinguishing feature to a good car, and evi- 
dences the car builders’ careful attention to 
everywhere. every detail that will insure greater service and 
security. 


Look for the name YALE on the locks of the 


The car manufacturers ate emphasizing this 
fact to their customers. They are saying in 


their advertisements and catalogs that they use 
Yale locks—they are featuring the name YALE 
as one evidence of their desire to give full car 


car you buy — and if you should buy a car not 
so equipped, for your own peace of mind get 
some locking accessories that are fitted with the 


value for every dollar. Yale cylinder. There is no substitute for security. 


Among the Yale Equipped Cars of 1923 are: These Locking Devices are Yale Equipped: 
American Dorris Holmes Mercer Roamer Steering Wheel Locks Lowery-Free Wheel 
Apperson Dort Hudson Moon Rolls-Royce Able . Motolock Able Lock 
Auburn ptpenbe 8 Jewett Nash Sayers Six Preferred Lock Butters Lock 
Bay State bastrta Jordan ,- ‘ ‘ Realock Johnson Universal 
Brewster tevens-Duryea Auto Kontrol Security Lock Gear Shift d 

Balsam Lock Simplex “‘Standard” | oncmeten wd ee 
Bertlock Simplex “Spinning Lock” Federal Lock 
Bull-Dog Auto Lock Simplex “Steel-Grip” HR Lock 


Tire Locks 


> American Locking 
‘ Noma Stephens Tilting Wheel 

ing 
Earl Kline Kar Oakland Studebaker 
Cas Oldsmobile Seutz 

a Elcar LaFayette Overland f 
PS ret Essex Leach Tarkington 
Chandler Lexin Pai Templar 

“ . gton we P > “ , Aa 
. ng Ford Linc an Peerless Westcott Burpee-Johnson Lock Simplex Theftproof Johnson Lock 
aaa h _— Fox Locomobile Pierce-Arrow Winton Decker Lock Superior Lock 

ws H.C. 8. Marmon ‘orter Disco Lock Tilt-A-Lock Ignition Locks 
Daniels Hanson Maxwell Hugro-Ford Lock Universal Ford Lock Cutler Hammer Motolock 


Dodge Brothers Haynes McFarlan Leland Lock Wayne Lock Delco Remy 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


NRE I SA ETRE LES ETRE CTIA LEN I I NENA RR A IRIEL 
Padlocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Automobile Locks, 
Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Door Closers, Electric Industrial Trucks, Chain Blocks, Electric Hoists, Trolleys 


eo 
Rickenbacker 








threshold by the banker. They may put their 

feet on his desk. It isa startling chan ~ 

Hitherto they have had to importune t 

banker. Now the banker, whose custamers 

are clamoring for tax-free bonds, is only too 
willing. 

A town of two or three thousand people 
in Iowa-is in better credit than the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in better credit even 
than the United States Government, be- 
cause it can issue tax-free bonds, whereas a 
railroad: bond is taxable, and the bonds of 
the United States Government are tax free 
7 to a very limited amount. 

hat would you suppose? 

Prior to the advent of the Federal income 
tax the outnut of bonds by states, cities, 
counties and their subdivisions, all together, 
was between three hundred and four hun- 
dred million dollars in the very best bor- 
rowing years. It has risen to more than 
$1,250,000,000 a year and is still rising. 
And that is more than a quarter of all the 
available capital there is. 

In 1913, the last year before the incidence 
of the Federal income tax, the total indebt- 
edness of states, cities, counties and their 
subdivisions was $4,500,000,000. It now is 
$9,000,000,000. The increase is $4,500,- 
000,000. 

Most of this increase has taken place 
since the war. And it is continuing at the 
rate of $1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 a 
year! 

What do they do with it? 

They spend it—literally, by the record, 
they spend many millions of it for play- 
grounds, parks, golf links, monuments, 
white-light ways, deficits, current expenses, 
Colosseums, railroad stations, decorative 
bridges, general improvements, to buy out 
private enterprise, hydroelectric light and 
power works, debts, repairs, banquet halls, 
natatoriums, libraries, unemployment, mis- 
cellaneous desires. 

Much of it is spent in ways that are un- 
reported. “Miscellaneous” and “general 
improvements” are very loose conventions. 
Money borrowed in such terms may with 
perfect propriety be spent for any pu 
whatever. The creditors do not care. They 
seldom even inquire. The difference be- 
tween public and private accounting for 
borrowed money is vast. When a private 
corporation, like a railroad, sells bonds it is 
obliged to pledge its assets and give sure- 
ties, and then trustees are appointed to see 
that the money is precisely employed in the 
ways intended and not wasted, and exact, 
financial reports are required to be made 
periodically. 

But from a state or a city or any of those 
political entities with debt-incurring power 
the banker accepts a declaration of intent. 
For the rest he glances at the tax rate and 
has a lawyer’s opinion that the bonds are 
legally issued. Why anything more? 


Let Posterity Pay 


The security of a public bond rests not 
upon assets, which could not be pledged and 
could not be foreclosed upon if they were, 
nor upon earning power, for there is no such 
thing, but wholly upon the word of the 
community that it will pay, and its power to 
tax itself according to its word. Public 
credit is credit purely. Nevertheless, it fol- 
lows that where there is no strict account- 
ing for what is done with the money there 
will be laxity in the spending of it; also, 
that where nothing is pledged that the cred- 
itor may seize in the event of default the 
spirit is free from that anxious sense of debt 
which comes of the certainty that if you do 
not pay you will lose the house. 

Public borrowing is notoriously carefree 
as to the evil day. Never was it more opti- 
mistic than now. 

In Texas they are issuing forty-year 
bonds to build roads. If you say “But 
there is no such thing as a forty-year road. 
When these bonds come due there won't be 
anything left of these highways but the lo- 
cation,” they say, “We'll all be dead by 
that time.” 

On the evidence of its statistics the Bu- 
reau of the Census says three-quarters of all 
American cities are living beyond their 
means. That is to say, they spend more 
than they take in. Yet in spite of this, per- 


haps because of it, never were they so ‘keen 
to borrow ‘on their promises to pay and 
never before have they borrowed at any- 
thing like the present rate. 
naive. 


The spirit is 





(Continued from Page 4) 


As to an issue of $1,750,000 bonds by 
Richmond, Virginia, the Richmond Dis- 
patch of May twentieth said: ‘The funds 
to be derived from the sale of these bonds 
will be turned loose immediately. ‘This,’ 
commented sub-Chairman Carter B. Jones, 
‘will keep the city departments busy for 
months. No man out of work need go 
hungry, for there will be employment for all 
who want it.’” 

Greensboro, North Carolina, wished a 
new railroad station. The Southern Rail- 
way said it could not afford to borrow the 
money to build a station. Thereupon 
Greensboro voted $1,300,000 municipal 
bonds to build its own station. The Raleigh 
News and Observer said: 

“The plan is a novel one, unprecedented, 
and for that reason of great interest to 
every city on the Southern lines desiring a 
new station.” 

Complete solution of the railroad-station 
problem! Every city to build its own sta- 
tion and lease it to the railroad! Thus capi- 
tal procured by the sale of tax-free bonds is 
loaned to a railroad whose borrowing power 
is impaired by the competition of those 
same tax-free bonds with its own, and to 
the extent of $1,300,000 private wealth is 
enabled to escape the Federal income tax. 


Mortgaging the Future 


A private corporation that issued bonds 
to meet current expenses would on the face 
of the case be insolvent. Nobody would 
take its bonds. Not so with a state ora city. 
The Des Moines Register on October 
fourth reported that the district court had 
awarded to L. A. Jester, a citizen, repre- 
senting creditors of the city, a judgment 
for $250,540 against the city in a friendly 
action preliminary to the issuing of bonds 
for all outstanding debts and for the esti- 
mated expenses of the current year. The 
Register explained: “The law requires 
that the city confess judgment before 
bonds to pay bills can be issued.” 

This practice is not uncommon—quite 
regular, in fact, in state and municipal 
finance. In Ohio, at the last election, two 
constitutional amendments, one to prohibit 
the sale of bonds to meet current expenses 
and another proposing that the life of a 
public bond should be limited to the proba- 
ble life of the work for which the proceeds 
were spent, were both beaten by a large 
popular vote. 

In Oklahoma the practice of spending it 
first was carried too far. The attorney gen- 
eral was scandalized to discover that en- 
thusiastic school boards desiring things 
greatly and thinking not to disturb public 
opinion about them, created debts una- 
wares to the taxpayer, got themselves sued, 
confessed judgment in court and then certi- 
fied to the state authorities that they were 
obliged to issue bonds according to the law. 
The Oklahomian said: ‘Too many county- 
school districts and municipalities desiring 
to purchase equipment or buildings or pay 
debts for which no estimate is made, have 
ignored the law, proceeding to purchase the 
equipment and then arranging with the 
district or city to be sued.”” For according 
to the law, if the debt has already been in- 
curred and the creditor obtains judgment, 
bonds must be issued forthwith. 

Even where it does not explicitly appear 
that the proceeds of bonds are used to pay 
current expenses it is often, indeed, very 
commonly true. Any competent controller 
knows how to clothe the naked fact. All 
those municipalities which according to the 
Bureau of the Census are living beyond 
their means, issuing bonds at the same 
time for general and miscellaneous im- 
provements, which include repaving, re- 
pairs and reconstruction, are doing it. 
Three-quarters of the cities are doing it. 

Then there is the spirit of enterprise. 

In Alabama the city of Dothan, with 
only 10,000 people, decides to issue $750,- 
000 bonds for a hydroelectric plant. A 
citizen brings an action to stop it on the 
ground that the plant will generate four or 
five times as much power and light as the 
city can use. The answer is that it will sell 
the balance, and the court holds that to be 
a wise answer. The city of Dothan alread 
has a debt of $280,000. When it is throug 
its per-capita indebtedness will be higher 
than that of Pittsburgh or Boston. 

Why not? It will be in the power busi- 
ness. Is that not a good business? Califor- 
nia had almost thought so. In ten years 
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the total state, municipal and county in- 
debtedness of California has 
nearly two and a half times, the per-capita 
cost of government has increased from 
forty to ninety-one dollars a year; and yet, 


increased | 


on top of all that, it was proposed to issue | 


state bonds up to $500,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of developing the state’s hydroelectric 
power resources as a public monopoly. The 
plan was defeated at the last election. It is 
not dead. 

The availability of capital to munici- 
palities on tax-free bonds powerfully impels 
them toward public ownership of utilities, 
such as light, heat, power and rapid transit. 
They can borrow the money at Sone rates 
than private corporations, and there is al- 
ways the argument, insidious, that 
taxes will not be ine ha | The properties 
will pay for themselves. Experience to the 
contrary is of no account. Always it was 
some place else where it failed. Public 
credit is increasingly sold in the form of 
tax-free bonds either to build street rail- 
ways or to buy out the private owners of 
existing lines. Large new bond issues for 
this purpose are announced simultaneously 
with the offering of bonds by other munici- 


palities to cover the running deficits of | 


their street railways. 


In several states it is proposed by con- | 


stitutional amendment or otherwise to re- 
move municipally owned utilities from the 
restrictions hitherto set by law upor public 
debt, and further to enable municipalities 
specifically to pledge such properties under 
future bond issues, with rights of foreclo- 
sure to the creditors in the event of default. 
This principle, if it should come into vogue, 
would open public borrowing to the wide 
wind. For then a municipality could issue 
tax-free mortgage bonds to any amount for 
anything, for chain stores if it liked, un- 
hindered by the ancient superstition that 


its bonded indebtedness should bear a cer- | 
tain relation to the assessed value of pri- | 


vate property. 
There is then the spirit of emulation. 


Bureaumania 


To have the biggest, widest, tallest, 
damnedest finest thing of its kind is the 
only becoming aspiration. Make do is an 
extinct notion. Make new is the impatient 
idea. The temptation is irresistible. Why 
wait for the desire’s satisfaction when you 
can borrow the money and enjoy life now? 
The answer in favor of the present has been 
so enthusiastic that many cities, departed 
only five or six years ago from the pay-as- 
you-go principle, now find interest and 
sinking-fund payments on borrowed money 
consuming a quarter, even a third, of their 
entire revenue. 

Detroit is an instance. It is one of the 
cleanest, proudest, most forward cities in 
the country. Six years ago it was on a pay- 
as-you-go basis—that is to say, it improved 
itself out of tax receipts. Then it launched 
itself upon a program of Roman perfection, 
with the idea that anything the people 
needed should be done for them. It edu- 
cates them, of course, in any style—classi- 
cal, professional, vocational. It is midwife 
to them, sending public nurses ahead of the 
stork, even to the very best houses. It 


looks to their arms and legs through a | 


bureau of safety, to their entertainment 
through a bureau of festivals, to the feeding 
of their children through a bureau of nutri- 
tion, and to the state of their health through 
public clinics. It has a bureau of serology 
and a bureau of serological inspection; a 
bureau for the education of the anmmic, 
recreation camps, community centers, skat- 
ing rinks, parent schools, school gardens, 
a bureau of sign inspection and a research 
engineer. On one impulse forty new civic 
activities have been added. They are all 
very laudable, and wherein they are excep- 
tional or unique they are the envy of other 
cities. 

But how they grow! The 
recreation began with $10,000. It is spend- 
ing now $400,000 a year, and does not go 
far enough, as may be poms statistically. 
Only 35 per cent of the field is covered. 
There is no stopping any activity short of 
100 per cent. School feeding at lunch time 
is justified on the ground that children to 
become good citizens must be properly 
own Quite so. All the more, if you 
are a conscientious city, you cannot feel 
satisfied that your children are properly 
nourished if all you are sure of is that they 


bureau of 
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FREE SAMPLES 


Spencerian 
Personal Stee} Pens 


O prove to you that 


“Spencerian Steel Pens 
we will send 


are the best,” 


free, three 


pens for trial. 


you on request, 


Just address a postal card 
to us. You must mention this 
periodical in your request, 
Write your name and address 
plainly, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 
| 349 Broadway New York 
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The Original Food-Drink for All Ages, Quick 
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Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder and 
Tablet forms. Nourishing—No cooking. 
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“The Shine 
that 


Stays With You 


The long life of a Dyanshine shine is a by-word 
with millions who use this Double Service Shoe 
Polish. 

Even under the most unfavorable conditions 
rain, mud, slush or snow—a single application of 
this polish gives a shine that can be brought back 
again and again. 

just remove the surface dirt with a damp cloth, 
permit the shoe to dry and then rub briskly with 
a soft cloth. All of the lustre of the original shine 
will return, 

Until a Dyanshine shine wears off, it will not 
come off. You can not rub it off. You can not 
wash tt off. 


Under normal conditions you seldom need to 
apply Dyanshine more than once a week—a few 
strokes with a soft cloth each morning will keep 
the beauty of the shine permanent. 

Dyanshine is economical. Dyanshine is con 
venient. Keep it on your shoes. They will be rich 
in color and respectable for every occasion. Not 
alone is Dyanshine good for the appearance of shoes, 
hut it is a preservative for the leather. 

Protect yourself by making certain that you get 
the original Dyanshine. Imitations are on the 
market. Look for the words “ Barton’s Dyanshine”’ 
on the package. Each bottle contains full fifty 
shines and costs fifty cents. 

Barton's Dyanshine is available in Black, Cordovan 


Brown, Nut Brown, Light Tan, White Canvas, 
White Kid. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waco, Texas, U. S. A. 





| school day is spent in the 
| bath, and a special wonder of the girls’ bath 
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get a good lunch, no matter how scientific 
that one meal is in calories and proteins. 
As that kind of city you cannot be content 
with ans less than three public meals 
a day for the future of citizenship. 

In six years Detroit has spent or author- 
ized to be spent more than $45,000,000 for 
additional schools. There is no legal limit 
to the amount of bonds that may be sold 
for schools. And the schools of Detroit, as 
they should be, are marvelous. There is 
the new intermediate high school that 
alone cost more than $1,000,000. It has, 
besides twenty-six class rooms, two music 
rooms, two art rooms, a model flat, three 
sewing rooms, three cooking rooms, two 
gymnasiums, . two corrective gymnasiums, 
two play courts and twoswimming pools, one 
for boys and one for girls. An hour of the 
nasium and 


is an electrically driven hair dryer with a 


| capacity of 100 heads an hour! 


n this spirit Detroit has spent $100,- 


| 000,000 of borrowed capital in the six years 
| since it deserted the pay-as-you-go basis of 


living, its bonded indebtedness has in- 


| creased from twenty-four dollars to $120 


per capita, its tax levy has increased about 


| fourfold, and it is nowhere near ready to 


stop. It is buying out its street railways 
anda $5,000,000 war memorial is projected. 


| Its ease is conspicuous, not unique, not at 
| all exceptional. 


Go to Amarillo, star of the Texas Pan- 
handle. Amarillo City, with a population 
of perhaps 17,000—according to the 1920 
census, only 15,500—contains the Amarillo 
Independent School District; and Potter 
County, with a population of only a few 
hundred outside of the city, contains both 
Amarillo and the Amarillo school district. 
The point is that the people of the city, the 
school district and the county are all the 
same. In 1913 they had no funded debt. 
Then they began to issue bonds in the name 
of the county, in the name of the city and 
in the name of the school district, sepa- 
rately and independently. That is as they 
do it eve’ a else; only here it is easy 
to see. The county knows nothing about 
the city’s debt; the city knows nothing 
about the county’s debt: neither the city 
nor the county has any official knowledge 
of the school district’s debt. Yet they are 
all the same people. And now their per- 
capita bonded indebtedness is higher than 
the average per-capita debt of New York, 


Boston, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Where the Money Goes 


What have they spent it for? Why, fora 


| new environment. It is a cattle-and-wheat 
| town. It has no large industries. It hasn't 
| enough water, and to get water for indus- 
| trial purposes will increase the per-capita 


debt one-third more. But it has thirteen 
and a half miles of velvet streets, eleven 
miles of municipal street railway, three 
hospitals, a natatorium, two parks and 
twenty-seven blocks of white way; which 
is a finer white way, they tell you, than the 


} one at Dallas; for on the Amarillo stand- 


ards, eight to a block, are clusters of five 
lights each, whereas in Dallas there is but 
one light to a standard. Maybe it is two. 
But wait! You have not seen the town. 
There is building in Amarillo a wonderful 
thing. It occupies one whole block. It is 
too big for a single name. It will be a Colos- 
seum, museum, civic center, municipal 


| building and American Legion banquet hall 


all in one-—the biggest thing under one 
stage in all Texas. For that matter, the 
stage will be one of the biggest in the coun- 
try. The seating —so the representative of 
the seating company told them — will be the 
most expensive in the world. In the whole 


| world? Well, anyhow, in any public build- 
| ing you can think of —full-upholstered ma- 


hogany seats. 
Ask them, ‘How did this idea crystal- 


| lize?" 


Answer: “The cattle people around here 


| were talking about a place to hold cattle 
| fairs. That gave us the notion.” 


“So all of this came from that. How 


| interesting! And where is the place for the 


cattle fair? What part of the building is 
reserved for that purpose?” 

They look embarrassed, and the.. begin 
to smile with you at themselves. There is 
no such place. The cattle were forgotten! 
The contractor has an inspiration. 

“There’s lots of room under the balcony 
for a cattle show.” 

There is, indeed! On the orchestra floor, 
just back of the full-upholstered mahogany 
seats. 
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So they spend it. That was the question 
at the point of digression—what did the 
states and cities and thousands of minor 
political subdivisions with power to incur 
public debt do with the $1,250,000,000 they 
borrowed each year on tax-free bonds? 
That is what they do with it. They are 
doing it everywhere. 

The general manager of a Southwestern 
railroad stood for an hour in a little town 

azing at a beautiful, an amazingly beauti- 
ful piece of architecture spanning a little 
stream he could have jumped across in two 
jumps. It was for the eye alone. The sight 
of it stunned him. 

The rest of the day he spent guessing 
how much ballast and steel and new equip- 
ment he could have bought with the 
money that bridge cost. And the people of 
the town were denouncing him for the state 
of his railroad. 

There are those, even thoughtful per- 
sons who say: “Suppose they do. Suppose 
they spend it for Colosseums. That’s 
wealth, and the money isn’t lost. It can be 
used again for anything else.” 


A Charge on Wealth 


Of all the troublesome economic fallacies 
that will not lie, this is perhaps the one 
most insidious and subtle. True, the 
money can be used again—in time. But 
it has been disbursed from the reservoir of 
capital. For an indeterminate time it will 
pass from hand to hand. Before it can be 
used again to build freight cars, railroads, 
houses, factories, machines, or even an- 
other Colosseum, it must find its way back 
to the reservoir. That is to say, it has to be 
saved all over again. Moreover, a Colos- 
seum is not wealth, any more than a 
eons. It is a charge upon wealth. You 

ave first to create wealth. Then you can 
build Colosseums, not before. And a Col- 
osseum creates nothing. It cannot repro- 
duce itself. A brick, as such, is wealth. 
If you set it in a chimney it works. It is 
the means to a further creation of wealth. 
It enables men to produce either two more 
bricks or the equivalent in other things. 
But if you set it in a monument it is idle 
for all time. A monument—well, but take 
the exact illustration: 

Wichita, Kansas, is a very rich city. 
In one year the investors in and around 
Wichita bought $30,000,000 worth of the 
tax-free bonds of municipalities. Among 
them were the bonds of Amarillo. In 
Wichita there is an important flour mill. 
This past year it has been working below 
capacity because it could not get enough 
freight cars. The railroads did not have 
the cars. There has come to be a chronic 
and very serious shortage of freight cars on 
the whole American railroad system. Now, 
if the Wichita investors had loaned that 
$30,000,000 to the railroads to build cars 
with instead of lending it to little munic- 
ipalities to build Galena, Wichita’s 
flour-milling industry might now be work- 
ing at full capacity. Would that be better 
or worse? 

The very municipalities that boast of 
their Colosseums pay for them dearly in 
ways that are indirect. They do not know 
it. Amarillo, for instance, derives its 
wealth from wheat and cattle. In October 
Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, com- 
paring the price of wheat at Liverpool with 
the price at Chicago, estimated that the 
want of freight cars in which to move 
surplus wheat to seaboard for export was 
costing the American farmer nine cents a 
bushel dead loss. And at the same time, 
for want of cars, fattened cattle in the 
Texas Panhandle, as elsewhere, were either 
losing weight or eating up the cattleman’s 
profit because they couldn't be shipped to 
market. And the town of Amarillo, in the 
midst of wheat ard cattle, bursting its 
seams with pride in a Colosseum in place 
of which a mile or two of freight cars might 
have been added to the stock of railroad 
equipment! 

The amount of capital saved each year is 
a definite quantity. No more. You may 
use it to build either civic temples or univer- 
sal wealth-producing utilities. You cannot 
do both at the same time. Our trans- 
portation machine is creaking badly in its 
essential parts; it is starv ed for capital; 
it is unable to serve the vital needs of 
municipalities in an adequate and economi- 
cal manner. Yet never were those munici- 
palities so lustful to use capital in works of 
their own self-expression, most of them 
unproductive, even though intrinsically 
excellent. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES 
DEALING WITH THE VALUE OF 
ART IN YOUR CHILD'S EDUCATION 


How school art stimulates 


HAT is more vital to your child’s 
successinlife than thedevelopment 
of his power of self-expression ? 

The young mind 1s absorbing impressions 
which are fast becoming a part of his store 
of knowledge. But, if he goes on taking in 
without giving out, his mind will soon be 
gorged with a mass of dead facts. 

Always it has been the act of expression 
that has given an idea clearness and char 
acter. And yet this factor, self-expression, 
upon which the future of the child so largely 
depends, has t “ frequently been lost sight of. 

This vital need now recognized 
It is clear then that unless the child is to be 
the loser the work in home and school must 
stimulate this power in him, for self-expres 
sion enters into every phase of life. 

When the boy becomes the man his suc 
cess in business depends largely on self 
expression, by word and by letter. When 
the girl becomes the home-maker her growth 
likewise depends on her ability to express 


emphasis upon those subjects that allow the 


child to turn impression into expression 
With classes in art they are developing in 
itiative. The child is no longer a passive 


receptacle for facts; he is becoming a creator. 


Mr. Gordon Strong says: “It ts difficult 
te over-estimate the value of art as applied 
the 
have as a people for education in artistic 


to manufacturing, or need which we 


taste. All the way from architecture down, 


we spend our money on products a larg: 
proportion of which, at no greater expense, 
might have from twice to many times the 
artistic ¢ harac ter.” 


What school art accomplishes 
5 hool art is no longer unrelated to the 
problems of daily life. It is, in fact, large ly 
responsible for the changes for the better 
that are so familiar. Ginger-bread archi 
tecture has disappeared. Chromos are gon 
What has become of the hideous furniture 
of twenty years ago? Today in every town 
may be found gift shops offering objects of 








from the vague to the definite. With prob 
lems in design the schools are building habits 
of keen observation, perception and delib 
eration. The teaching of the hand to xpress 
adequate ly and the eve to see accurately 1s 
the very basis of self expression. 


Your active support is needed 
In spite of the tremendous advance that has 
been made in school art, it is still backward 


in some communities. 


And this is largely 
because parents have failed to lend them 
selves to its support. For years the SC hool 
boards, school superintendents, art direc 
tors and teachers have continued an uphill 
struggle against a discouraging public in 
difference 

It is important then, for the welfare of 
your child and every other child in your 
community, that you study your own school 
actively with 


art situation and co operate 


the men and women who are atte mpting to 
lirect the young thought into constructive 


channel 


her individuality in the home she creates real beauty, and at prices within reason And if there is no art work at all in your 
and in the interests she acquires. And it is just this sort of self expression chools, you should individually and with 
Today this problem is being met by many that school art facilitates. other parents urge the adoption of such 


ingenious methods. Teachers are placing 
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self-expression 


When the accident happens— 
be as careful as your doctor. 


He always uses steri/e gauze, 
sterile cotton, and steri/e bandages. 
In case of accident, should you be 
less careful? Strips of old linen, 
of handkerchiefs, nearly always 
germ laden, will not do. 

Great surgeons and great physicians use 
Bauer & Black products because they know 
this dependable sterilization is absolutely nec 
essary. They know that they can open these 
Bauer & Black packages of surgical dress- 
ings without a doubt as to their rightness. 

There is no greater confidence than this 

when human life depends upon it, to 
trust implicitly in the name Bauer & Black. 
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Be as Careful as Your 


Bauer & Black is more than a business 
house; it is doing a work vastly greater 
than the making of mere merchandise; it 
is an institution of highest ideals and ac- 
cepts the responsibility which the name 
Bauer & Black on the products of its 
manufacture guarantees. 

You, too, can break the seal on any 
Bauer & Black package of surgical dress- 
ings with the assurance of complete safety. 
Germ life has been made impossible by a 
double processof sterilization. Every Bauer 
& Black package is marked “Sveri/e” 
meaning not only that the contents were 
sterilized during manufacture, but that 
they are sterile now. 

Your protection is to always ask for 
Bauer & Black products. You can then place 
absolute trust in every package you buy. 











Doctor 


Always ask your druggist for Bauer & 
Black adhesive plaster, absorbent cotton, 
gauze bandages, picric acid gauze (best for 
burns), and at all times have them ready 
for the emergency. 

It is easy to remember the name— Bauer 
& Black. 

A HANDBOOK OF FIRST AID 
Is YOURS FOR THE ASKING 

This valuable 127-page book on “First 
Aid” will be sent to you free. It tells you 
how to treat accidents and what to do 
until the doctor comes. Write to Bauer & 
Black, 2500 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
Allied Products 
New York 


Chicago ‘Toronto 
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For more than 29 years Bauer & Black products have 
been used by leading hospitals, surgeons and physicians. 


Bauer & Black 
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Something like that must have hap- 
pened in Egypt. Pyramids rising; irriga- 
tion works falling into disrepair. 

Another dangerous fallacy, very widely 
accepted for the reason that people wish it 
were true, is that by borrowing money you 
can get something for nothing. New Jersey 
offers the perfect illustration and the case 
is typical. The state was building a new 
highway system of 500 miles out of taxes, 
and would have completed it on the pay- 
as-you-go plan in about ten years. But 

people became ambitious and impatient. 
They wished to increase the system to 725 
miles and they couldn’t wait ten years. 
They wanted it all at once. So a $40,000,- 
000 bond issue was moved and carried at 
the last eleevion on the popular representa- 
tion that by borrowing the money the 
people could get their roads immediately 
without any increase of taxation, without 
ever paying for u.2m in any way that they 
could feel. How? Why, by applying to 
interest and sinking-fund payments on the 
bonds the $4000 a mile hitherto “wasted” 
in the upkeep of old roads. The assump- 
tion is that new roads costing $60,000 a 
mile can be maintained at a nominal cost 
something less than 1 per cent a year. 

The politician says, ‘Business prospers 
on borrowed capital. Why not a state in 
the same way?” 

Because it is neither the same way nor 
the same thing. That is why. A business 
borrows capital to increase its profits; out 
of its increased profits it pays interest on 
the bonds and sets aside a fund to redeem 
them. But a state has no profits, no earn- 
ing power. It is not a business. It derives 
its income from taxes. If a $40,000,000 
bond issue for arenes were moved on the 
argument that the new roads would so in- 
crease the value and productivity of prop- 
erty that people could well afford to pay 
higher taxes, then it would be on a sound 
business basis. But if a politician said that, 
he could not bring off the vote. People 
would not have it. He has to tell them 
they will get the roads and all the benefits 
for nothing. It is not so. It will not work 
out that way. And the difference between 
the cost of maintaining old roads that cost 
$10,000 a mile and new roads costing $60,- 
000 a mile will not meet interest and 
sinking-fund payments on the bond issue. 
Taxes in the end will increase. It had been 
much safer to increase them in the first 
place. 

Roads are wealth. Good roads are a 
very high form of weaith, almost no matter 
how they get paid for at last. And yet 
road building on a very wide and costly 
scale, in partnership fifty-fifty with the 
Federal Government, has both complicated 
and intensified the problem arising from 
tax-free bonds. 


The Federal-Aid Scheme 


In 1917 Congress created in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a Bureau of Public 
Roads, with authority to subsidize state 
and county roads to the extent of one-half 
their cost up to $20,000 a mile. A state in- 
tending to improve its highways submits a 
plan to the Federal engineers for approval. 
They adopt it. Thereupon it is certified to 
receive Federal aid. The state issues tax- 
free bonds for its half of the cost. The 
United States Treasury pays the other half 
out of the national revenues. 

This began in a small way. The first 
appropriation was only $5,000,000. But it 
grew very fast. The Bureau of Public 
Roads outgrew the precincts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It now occupies one 
whole commercial building in the center of 
Washington, with a publicity bureau on the 
top floor-—a publicity bureau for a bureau 
that is giving away money! Federal road 
aid has been apportioned among the several 
states, according to area and population, to 
the amount of nearly $400,000,000. There 
has been actually disbursed nearly $200,- 
000,000, and 16,000 miles of road have 
been completed. But this is merely the 
beginning. The Federal-aid scheme con- 
templates 180,000 miles of highway con- 
necting every county seat in the country. 
That would call for two or two and a half 
billions of Federal meney. 

The point to be made lies not against 
roads as such. Nor does it lie against the 
theory of Federal aid. That is a separate 
debate. The point is limited, and it is this: 
Each issue of tax-free bonds for road build- 
ing on a fifty-fifty basis with the Govern- 
ment is another hole in the Government’s 
income-tax law, and each issue of tax-free 
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road bonds on that plan creates a demand 
on the United States Treasury for more 
money. Thus the Government’s income is 


jeopardized by the multiplication of tax-free | 
state bonds and its outgo at the same time | 


is increased in a way that causes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to groan in his sleep. 
And it is in such fashion that the Govern- 
ment, as before said, nourishes the nullify- 
ing fact that lets away its revenue. 

Now, 
evils arising from an annual output of tax- 
free bonds amounting to more than one- 
quarter of our entire capital supply are 
chiefly these: 

The Federal tax law is defeated both in 
its theory and in its power over revenue. 
A way is provided whereby those very for- 
tunes for which the high surtaxes were de- 
vised may legally escape any Federal 
tax whatever. 

As the larger unearned incomes escape, 
the burden increases upon earned incomes. 
This is a form of discrimination elsewhere 
unknown and by no one anywhere de- 
fended. In Great Britain, where there has 
been long and intelligent experience with 
the income tax, it is the other way. Un- 
earned incomes are taxed more heavily 
than earned incomes. 

Enormous sums of capital that would 
normally flow toward industry and trans- 
portation are captured by the public bor- 
rower for uses that are wasteful and 
unproductive. Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, says: 

“The constantly increasing volume of 
tax-free securities constitutes a real menace 
to the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The yield of the surtaxes is dwin- 
dling and there is a premium on the issue 
of bonds by cities and states. In the last 
analysis, this is at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government, and it is having a most 
unfortunate and far-reaching effect upon 
the development of the whole country be- 
cause of the diversion of wealth from pro- 
ductive enterprise.” 


Professor Seligman’s Opinion 


Taxes increase at an alarming rate. In 
the cities it is notorious. In the country it 
is quite as bad. On a farm of 160 acres 
near Lincoln, Nebraska, owned by William 


J. Bryan and his brother, taxes increased in | 


six years 500 per cent. 

Loss of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment. As to this, Professor Seligman has 
said: 

“Within a short time consequently, we 
shall have so large a part of the property of 
taxpayers invested in these state and local 
tax-exempt securities that the Government 
of the United States will have to do one of 
two things: It may in the first place have 
to increase the rate of its income tax to 
unheard-of figures. Instead of a normal 
8 per cent tax we may have a normal tax 
of 20 or 30 per cent. We shall either have 


to do that or we shall have to get the | 


9.” 


money from the states as we did in 1912 

Per contra- 
they try to balance the book—per contra, 
you must imagine thousands of miles of 
concrete motor roads glistening in the corn- 
fields and prairies where only yesterday 
were dirt roads; you must imagine hun- 
dreds of the finest schools in the world; you 
must allow much for the cultural value of 
beautiful parks and libraries and museums 
and monuments and civic 
Probably never before in the history of the 
country, or any country, has civic environ- 
ment been so rapidly improved. 
is the moral fact quite overlooked that 


as the accountants say when 


Colosseums. | 


Yet there | 


as to many of these extremely desirable | 


wsthetic possessions, if a community can- 
not afford to create them out of taxes direct, 
it cannot afford them at all. 

There has suddenly appeared a very 
large literature on the subject of American 
cities—how to make them finer, cleaner, 
happier and more self-conscious. There are 
books without end, illustrated periodicals, 
technical journals. There is a city man- 
agers’ manual and a city managers’ year- 
book, and the city manager is a new figure 
of importance in the worid. Nowhere is the 
subject of finance more than glanced at. 
Attention is focused upon works for their 
own sake; works of substance and works of 
service. Each new activity begun has 
within it a power of growth and defense 
like an organism. There are so many fine 
things to be done and everything calls for 
money, more and more money. And by a 
curious irony the Federal Government, 
groaning at the loss of revenue entailed by 
the unchecked output of tax-free bonds, is | 


it must have been seen that the | 
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COMBINATION NO, 14-<STVLE M-l04 


For the man with the narrow heel 

and low instep FrorsHeim Combina- 

tion Last Shoes give that snug fit not 

obtainable in ordinary shoes. There’s a 

FLORSHEIM SHok to fit every foot. | 
The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘STYLES OF THE TIMES: ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 
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The Correct type of 
Tooth Brush 


As evolved by modern experts and adopted 
by modern authorities 


A world-wide crusade is being conducted for 
better tooth protection. This new-type brush 
is a vital factor in it. 

It is made to the specifications agreed on by 
leading dental authorities. Dentists in gen- 
eral, the world over, now advocate this type. 

It does more than remove food debris. It 
attacks the coats, the cause of most tooth 
troubles. It is adapted to the rolling method, 
now generally advised. One should always 
brush from the gums toward the tooth points. 

Its correct separations let the bristles penetrate be 
tween the teeth. Its correct shape adapts the brush to 
all tooth surfaces, to combat film, tartar and other 
deposits. Its use massages the gums—a great factor 
in dental hygiene. 

Careful people everywhere, 
are adopting this type of brush 


Decoater. 
Pocket Style 
The Decoater also comes in this pocket style, Thus 
travelers, motorists and others may always have a 
well-kept tooth brush with them. But the time is 
coming when all careful people will carry a pocket 
brush 




















under dental advice, 
It is known as the 



















Folds into a case like this 






Wherever you are, te¢th should be brushed imme 
diately after meals. With people who eat away from 
home, this is the only way 

With the pocket style the handle-case is permanent 
You simply buy refills as the brushes wear out. It fits 
the vest pocket or a woman's bag 

Decoater Brushes cost 50c; Pocket Style, $1; 
Refills for Pocket Style, 50c. 

Most druggists now sell them. If you fail to find 

them, remit to us 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Decoater Tooth Brush Dept. 
1104 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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BOSCH 


IGNITION STARTING 
LIGHTING 











HE high quality of Bosch Starting, 

Lighting and Ignition Equipment 1s 
indicated by the type of cars using it as 
standard equipment. 


Leaders in their class—foremost manufac- 
turers of distinctive cars—have selected 
Bosch on the basis of merit rather than 
on price. 

Over four million users know that auto- 
motive equipment stamped with the Bosch 
Trade Mark is supreme in quality—sure 
to give perfect car satisfaction. Over five 
hundred Bosch Service Stations guarantee 
dependable performance everywhere. 

Be Satisfied! Specify Bosch! 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP'N 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 


The Bosch Battery Ignition 
System is rugged, depend- 
able and efficient 






































Ford, Nickel Finish, $3.75 





enjoy inexpensive hig-car luxury 


The Arvin Heater DeLuxe assures solid 
comfort for twelve months a year— year in 





guaranteed by the 


? yeare of unfailing 











and year out—as long as your Ford lasts. 

Instantly regulated to any temperature, the 
. Arvin provides the right amount of warmth in 
zero weather as well as on raw, chilly mornings 
and evenings of spring and fall. Damper posi- 
tively shuts off a// heat in summer. The Arvin 
can be installed on any type of Ford while you 
wait. And the first investment of only $1.75 is 
y the last ‘cost. 


All accessory Dealers sell the Arvin 
Have Yours Installed TODAY! 


| Indianapolis Pump & Tube Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A, 


Olen Cre ce 
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through its own agencies, by propaganda 
or otherwise, encouraging municipalities to 
issue them. The Bureau of Public Roads 
encourages states and counties to issue 
road bonds. The board of education en- 
courages municipalities to build larger and 
more expensive schools, and sets before 
them the advan of issuing bonds for 
that purpose. And through the whole of it 
runs a subtle evasion, a kind of unconscious 
misrepresentation of the ultimate economic 
fact. The taxpayer, where he is in a major- 
ity at the polls, must be persuaded that 
taxes will not be increased, or, at most, very 
| little. For if he has to take it out of his 
| pocket at once he will say no. And where 
the direct taxpayer is in the minority the 
appeal is made to the majority that does 
not pay directly. This is in the large cities. 

eanwhile the Federal Government has 
clearly defined its own problem and now 
_ a way out. President Harding has 
said: 

“The tendency of wealth to seek non- 
taxable investments, and the menacing in- 
crease of public debt justify a proposal to 
change the Constitution so as to end the 
issue of nontaxable bonds.” 

The dilemma was but vaguely perceived 
in the beginning. In its present propor- 
tions it was quite unforeseen. This for two 
reasons: First, that one who. had pre- 
dicted the outpouring of tax-free state and 
municipal bonds that has occurred and is 
occurring would have been scoffed at, and, 
second, that there were many who thought 
the Government, through the constitu- 
tional amendment that made an income 
tax legal, had acquired the right to tax 
state and municipal bonds. That is still 
a very subtle question. 

The reason we were so long free from a 
Federal income tax was that in 1895 the 
United States Supreme Court decided that 
an income tax, being a direct tax upon 
wealth, was unconstitutional because the 
Constitution said direct Federal taxes 
should be apportioned among the several 
states according to population, not accerd- 
ing to wealth. Therefore in order to have 
an income tax at all it was necessary to 
amend the Constitution, and that took 
nearly twenty years more. 





A Fine Point of Law 


The amendment as finally ratified in 
| 1913 is one of thirty words, known as 
| Article XVI, and reads: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources 
derived, without apportionment among the 
several states, and without regard to any cen- 
sus or enumeration. 


What would you make of that? If the 
phrase “from whatever sources derived’’ 
does not give Congress the power to tax 
incomes derived from state and municipal 
bonds there is no sense in language what- 
ever. The Hon. Charles E. Hughes, now 
Secretary of State, was governor of New 
York when the amendment was before the 
New York legislature, and he opposed ratifi- 
cation specifically on the ground that it did 
confer that power on the Federal Govern- 
ment. But there is much more to these 
matters than the sense of language. There 
is the question of intent. Nothing shall be 
read simply by itself. The Hon. Elihu 
Root, supporting the amendment, argued 
that the phrase “from whatever sources 
derived” did not give Congress power to 
tax incomes derived from state and mu- 
nicipal securities, but merely nullified and 
was meant only to nullify the old word of 
the Constitution that direct taxes should 
be apportioned among the states according 
to population. This became the prevailing 
view. Otherwise probably the states would 
not have ratified the amendment. 

Now, the singular fact remains that al- 
though the question is practically closed, it 
has never been positively and directly de- 
cided as a matter of law. A state judge 
whose salary was taxed under the new 
Federal income-tax law refused to pay on 
the ground that the constitutional amend- 
ment, though it permitted the Federal 
Government to levy taxes without appor- 
tionment, did not give it the power to tax 
what was nontaxable before, and the sala- 
ries of state officials were not taxable be- 
fore. Therefore he would not pay. The 
dispute went to the United States Supreme 
Court, which held with the judge, saying 
the constitutional amendment did not ex- 
tend the taxing power of Co to new 
subjects. It is a very fine distinetion— 





much too fine for a lay person. 
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And still the pointed question, whether 
under the Sixteenth Amendment Con 

has a right to tax the bonds of states, cities, 
counties and their subdivisions, has never 
been brought to the United States Supreme 
Court. To get it there the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to levy the tax, then 
select as a test example someone who had 
refused to pay and hale him to court. It 
might take two years to get a decision. In 
the meantime finance would stand in a 
state of extreme, perhaps disastrous, sus- 
pense; and besides, in view of the decision 
upholding the state judge who refused to 
pay the tax on his salary, the Government 
would expect to lose its case, wherefore all 
that time and labor would be wasted. 

So the only practical way out that the 
Government can see is to amend the Con- 
stitution again. There now is pending in 
Congress a resolution which proposes to 
the states for their ratification a second 
amendment. It is to be unequivocal, so far 
as grammar can make it so; and also recip- 
rocal. It says, or will say, specifically that 
the Federal Government shall have the 
right to tax the bonds of states, municipali- 
ties, and the like; and also, turn about, 
that the states shall have the right to tax 
the bonds of the Federal Government. 

This idea is supported by the Treasury 
and by the Administration as a whole. 
Congress seems to be for it. There is a 
good deal of country-wide sentiment for it, 
too, because of the rise that has taken place 
in taxes. But it takes a long time, two or 
three years at the quickest, to get a consti- 
tutional amendment ratified by three- 
) awe re we of all the states, and it is always 

oubtful until the end. Meanwhile the 
output of tax-free bonds will continue. 
Nothing ever can be done about those 
already existing, or about those that shall 
come into existence while the amendment 
is being ratified, if ever it is. 


Repudiated Obligations 


Wall Street says the phenomenon will in 
due time limit itself. It will be limited by 
the borrowing capacity of communities. 
If they a to exceed that capacity in- 
vestors will turn away. But that capacity 
is relative, not absolute. It is an X factor. 

Twice before in the history of the coun- 
try the states and municipalities were seized 
with a mania to borrow money. Conse- 
yom in our financial annals are two very 
distressing chapters, under Repudiation. 

The first of these two periods was from 
1830 to 1840. In three years the public 
indebtedness of states increased fourfold. 
The money went for canals, turnpikes, 
buildings and other very important im- 
provements. A good deal of it went into 
state banks that were to have made credit 
a cheap and democratic commodity, ac- 
cording to a delusion persisting to our time. 
After the ecstasy, black depression. In 
1842 even such strong states as Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland were temporarily un- 
able to pay interest on their bonds. Three 
others defaulted. Two deliberately repu- 
diated their obligations. 

The second period was from 1870 to 
1880, and that was a great deal worse. The 
amount of county and municipal indebted- 
ness alone repudiated in this period was 
estimated at $1,000,000,000, which was 
then a colossal sum. That was besides what 
the states did. It is remembered that a 
great many reconstruction bonds were dis- 
owned by the Southern States at about 
this time. What the record tactfully fails 
to remind us of is that repudiation had its 
vogue both North and South. 

A controversy arose as to whether public 
debts could be collected by process of law. 
It was settled by experience, not by logic. 
They were uncollectible. You might obtain 
a perfectly good judgment against a county, 
but what could you seize to satisfy your 
judgment? The courthouse perhaps. What 
would you do with it? To whom would you 
sell it? You might mandamus the county 
officials to levy a tax. Could you make 
them do it? And if you could, how would 
you make the people pay it? 

One important city at this time was un- 
able to find a good excuse for repudiating its 
debt. Still, it was resolved to do it, and hit 
at last upon the amazing idea of declaring 
itself nonexistent. It got the state legisla- 
ture to annul its charter. Then whom or 
what could the creditors sue? It finally 
compromised with them for fifty cents on 
the dollar and became a city once more. It 
is in good credit again and borrowing heav- 
ily on tax-free bonds for improvements, 
among which is an amusement park. 
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There's a Thrill in Piaying Music 
You Cannot Get From Listening 


One thing is sure—you’d rather 
play music, personally, than just 
listen. With a Gulbransen you 
CAN play good music, yourself, 
just as you want to play it! 


It’s easy. Instruction Rolls are 
provided. All the family will 
quickly become expert. 


All the fun without long practice! 
All the joy without hard work! 





All the music that you long for, 
played with feeling and effect! 


And here’s more! The words are 
on the rolls. Play in any key. 
Pause when you will— then faster, 
with perfect shading. Express 
yourself, musically. There’s noth- 
ing quite like it. 


Your Gulbransen dealer will in- 
vite you to play it yourself. Do so. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Company, Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: 1 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 79 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
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— “Jor Burlding Your Home 


UBEROID Weatherproofing Products fulfill 

many important functions in the construction 

of fine residences. The fact that they have made 

good for over a third of a century is the reason why 

they enjoy the confidence of architects, builders 
and home owners. 


Each of the products bearing the name Ruberoid 
is without a peer in its field. Each of them will 
give you one hundred percent service. Each of them 
reaches a level of quality which is so high that it 
has become the standard by which weatherproofing 
products are judged. 


Ruberoid Weatherproofing Products are distributed 
by the better lumber and building-supply dealers 
in every community. Write us for the name of the 
distributor in your town. 


THE RUBEROID CO. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 


In Canada 
The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., Montreal 


The pen and ink drawing below illus- 


@ 


trates the way in which a few 
of the Ruberoid Weather- 
proofing Products are used. 


Ruberoid Shingles insure an 
artistic and durable roof. 


Ruberoid Roll Roofing, the 
original prepared roofing, is 
built to withstand the sever- 
est conditions. 


Ruberoid Insulating and 
Building Papers afford per- 
manent protection from 
heat, cold and dampness. 


Ruberoid Stucco-Water- 
proofing, as an integral part 
of stucco, permanently pre- 
vents hair cracking. 


Ruberoid Paints and Var- 
nishes impart a finish that will 
permanently protect walls, 
floors, window frames, etc. 
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I am a strong believer in the League of 
Nations and am sure Mr. Wilson’s devo- 
tion to that great cause was and is sincere. 

During the Peace Conference in Paris I 
did everything in my power to bring about 
the codperation of this country with our 
Allies, and still believe we shall have to join 
in some such movement before Europe can 
get out of her ghastly situation. 

Many cables and letters passed between 
Colonel House and myself. I will print 
only the two following: 


COMMISSIONER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Paris, April 25, 1919. 

Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: Your letter of April 7th 
reaches me this morning and I want to write 
and let you know how much I appreciate both 
your cables and letters. 

Of course we realize that the Covenant is not 
a perfect document, but no American who was 
on the ground while it was being formed, could 
fail to recognize the many and delicate prob- 
lems we had to face and overcome in order to 
have a workable League. 

Everything has been very tense here during 
the past week on account of the Italian crisis. 
Orlando has now gone home in order to try to 
work out something with his Parliament. I am 
sorry for him as he is one of the finest characters 
in the Conference. I hope we may yet be able 
to come to some agreement. 

I have definitely decided to remain in. Eng- 
land during the summer in order to work out 
with Lord Robert Cecil and some others, ques- 
tions relating to the organization of the League. 
The sooner we succeed in getting it in shape to 
function, the better it will be for the entire 
world. 

We are hoping that matters will be ready to 
close here by the end of May. We expect to 
detach ‘‘specialists” from now on as they finish 
their particular subjects, and only retain those 
who are actually needed. 

With warm regards and good wishes, I am, 

Your sincere friend, 
(Signed) E. M. House. 
Hon. H. H. Kowusaat, 
The Chicago Club, 
Chicago. 

Tt has been a great comfort to both the 
President and me to feel that we had your 
sympathy and support. 

COMMISSIONER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Paris, June 26, 1919. 
My dear Friend: Your letter of June 9th 
comes this morning. You can never know what 
a comfort your friendship has been during these 
trying months. In my opinion, no one has done 


(Continued from Page 23) 


more to further the cause of the League of Na- 
tions than you. Your influence is so great, and 
your suggestions are so practical that you have 
accomplished more than seemed possible. 

I am leaving for London in a few days and in 
the future please address me in care of the 
American Embassy there. 

I shall miss our dear Lady Paget. Of course, 
you know that she died here some weeks ago. 

The articles you send from the Times, the 
New Republic and the Tribune are illuminat- 
ing. I have read them with the greatest interest 
and will pass them on to the President. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) E. M. House. 
H. H. Koutsaat, Esq., 
Chicago Club, 
Chicago, Il. 

P. S. Since dictating this I have your letter 
enclosing the plan of the Princess Cantacuzéne 
which I shall bring before those who are work- 
ing on the Russian problem. Of course, matters 
have moved considerably since she wrote and 
doubtless to her satisfaction. I am also writing 
to her. 


President Wilson left Paris in the end of 
June, 1919. After his arrival in Washington 
I saw him three times during July and 
August. During my first visit, July tenth, 
he dictated the following: “The President 
is open-minded as to every proposition of 
reasonable interpretation, but will not con- 
sent to any proposition that we scuttle.” 

To maintain privacy the President sug- 

ested I address the outside envelope to 
{rs. Wilson, and inclose my letter in 
another envelope addressed to him. 

On my second visit, about July twenty- 
fifth, he came into the Plue Room at 9:30 
in the morning, looking very ill. He was 
weak and trembling. 

I said, “ You are too ill to take that long 
trip to the Pacific Coast. The heat will be 
intense in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and 
Nebraska. You will break down before 
you reach the Rockies.” 

With his voice full of emotion he said, 
“T don’t care if I die the next minute after 
the treaty is ratified.” 

The President indulged in no heroics. 
We were alone. He meant it. 

I suggested he postpone his trip three 
weeks and send for the Republican senators 
one ata time. He did so. After he had seen 
a dozen or more the threatened railroad 
strike took all his time and strength. 

I saw him again August seventeenth and 
urged him to accept the Lodge reservations. 
He promised to send me a memorandum 
of just what changes he would stand for. 
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FROM McKINLEY TO HARDING 


I returned to New York and received the 
following letter on the nineteenth: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

18 August, 1919. 

My dear Kohlsaat; 
memo, we spoke of because immediately after 
I saw you I learned of the wish of the Senate 
Committee to come to the White House for an 
interview (a public interview), and it at once 
occurred to me that the best use I could make 
of the occasion would be to make my whole 


I have not sent pn the | 


position as clear as possible, and I knew no | 
exposition I could send a could reach you in | 


time to be serviceable. 


hope tha® the confer- | 


ence tomorrow will clear the air, in a sober and | 


wholesome way. If it does not, other ways 
must be found. The editorial in yesterday's 
issue was a ‘‘cracker jack.” 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 
P.S. This is my own handwriting, though it 
may not look like it Ww. W. 


A few days later Mr. Wilson started on 
his trip to the Coast, and came home a 
wreck, September twenty-ninth. 

October twentieth I wrote the President, 
again strongly urging him to accept the 
Lodge reservations rather than have the 
treaty rejected entirely, inclosing my letter 
in an envelope addressed to Mrs. Wilson. 
On the twenty-fifth I received the following 
note from Mrs. Wilson: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
Oct. 23, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: 1 am returning here- 
with your note addressed to the President. As 
the doctors insist nothing be brought to him 
which is not absolutely essential and not know 
ing the purport of your message I think you will 
appreciate the wisdom of their precaution. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) EpitnH BoL.inc WILSON. 
(Mrs. Woodrow Wilson) 





xLI 
HE question has been asked many 
times What caused the break between 


President Wilson and Colonel House? I re- 
call that an admirer of President Wilson's 


career and policies was asked this question. | 


He replied, “I believe Mr. Wilson is con- 
stitutionally incapable of sustaining a 
lasting friendship.” 

It is probable Mr. Robert Bridges, of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Company, and 
Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, both of New 
York, will protest this view, but whether 
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COMMISSIONER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


April 25, 1919 


Your letter of April 7th 
reaches me this mrning and I want to write 


and let you know how mch I appreciate both 


Of course we realize that the Covenant 
is not a perfect document, but no American who 
was on the ground while it wae being formed, 
could fail to recognize the many and delicate 


problems we had to face and overcome in order 


Everything has been very tense here dur- 
ing the past week on account of the Italian eri- 
Orlando has now gone home in order to try 


to work out something with hie Parliement, I 


detach 


Hon. H. H. 


ca 


Mt how han 





am sorry for him as he ts one of the finest 
characters in the Conference, 
yet be able to come to some’ agreement, 

T have definitely decided to remain in 
| England during the summer in order to.work out 
with Lord Robert Cecil and some others, questions 
relating to the organization of the League. 
Sooner ve gucceed in getting it in shape to func- 
tion, the better it will be for the entire world. 

We are hoping that matters will be ready 
tc cloee here by the end of May, 
“specialists” from now on as they finish 
their particular subjects, 
who ere actually needed, 

With warm regarde and good wishes, 

Your sincere frjénd, 


Kohl saat, 
The Chicago Club, 


es oh dy acd Me 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 


deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor 


poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever 


The makers of this wonderful device say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this so 
they are going to give you a chance to try 
it at home. They offer to send it by prepaid 
parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They do 
not send it C, O, D.--they require no de- 


yosit—there is no obligation, 

They send it entirely at their own expense and risk 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the n « of this little instrument will so ama 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying result 

I here's no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from a con 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness trorr 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take yo 
place in the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your afflic tion ha 
in a measure, excluded you. Just send your name 
and address to The Dictograph Products Corpora 
tion, 1301 Candler Building, New York, for descrip 


tive literature and request blank 
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correct or not it is my belief that if Mr. 
Wilson had retained the friendship and fol- 
lowed the advice of Colonel House he 
would have seen the League of Nations an 
accomplished fact, with over 90 per cent of 
the articles of the treaty ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

I know Colonel House intimately. We 
walk together nearly every day. We have 


| one bond in common—neither of us ever 


had any political ambition or desire for 
office. He has repeatedly told me he does 
not know why President Wilson dropped 
him; neither verbally nor by the written 
word has he received any explanation for 
the change in their relations. 

Under great pressure to grant interviews, 
he has refused to talk or write on the sub- 
ject. No man ever deserved the title of The 
Silent Man more than he. 

When Colonel House realized President 
Wilson no longer sought his companionship 


| or advice it cut him to the heart, but no one 
| ever heard him utter a word of complaint. 


He greets the humiliation of the newspaper 
ibes with a smile. He knows he gave 
oodrow Wilson all it was his to give 
loyal, whole-hearted, devoted support, 
with not one thought of self. He probably 
could have had any office in the gift of the 
President or his native state of Texas, but 

declined every honor. 
Under the nom de plume Pollio a writer 
in the New York Times, March 29, 1921, 


| tells what he thinks caused the break. He 


says: 


Mr. Lansing in his book ‘‘The Peace Nego- 
tiations,” says with the exception of Colonel 
House the United States Peace commissioners 
were ignored by President Wilson in Paris. 

The reference to Colonel House brings up the 
frequently asked question on both sides of the 
Atlantic, ‘‘What was the cause of the break 
between President Wilson and Colonel House?”’ 
No answer to that question has ever been made, 
simply because there was no break. A close 
friend of both men — that there never was 
any disagreement, verbal or written, and that 
Colonel House is completely in the dark as to 
the reason of Mr. Wilson's change in his atti- 
tude toward him. 

The friendship began in 1911 and continued 
until about the time Mr. Wilson started on his 
trip across the continent in August, 1919, to 
make his plea for the League of Nations. 

Colonel House was asked to remain in France 
by Mr. Wilson to be on call for any emergency 
that might arise after the President left for the 
United States in the end of June. 

The President returned to Washington from 


| his Western trip Sept. 29, completely broken 


down with a nervous collapse. On October 4 he 
had a stroke of paralysis and was unconscious 
for nearly a walk and semiconscious for over a 
month. His partial recovery was very slow 
and for three months he saw no one but Mrs, 
Wilson, his doctors and his nurses. During that 
period all State papers were given to Mrs. Wil- 
son first. If she was in doubt as to the possible 
effect that they would have on the President she 
submitted them to Dr. Grayson. If he thought 
that Mr. Wilson was strong enough to pass 
judgment on them without excitement, they 
were shown to him. If not, they were passed 


| upon by Secretary of the Treasury Houston 


and one or two others in whom she had confi- 
dence. 

When the President returned to Washington, 
a very sick man, and it was uncertain when he 
could again take up the duties of his office, 
Colonel House, who had been advised by sur- 
geons in Paris to have an operation, decided to 
come home with Mrs. House. About the end 
of October he returned to New York, a very 
sick man. 

For the next few weeks he had no communica- 
tion whatever with the President, which fact 
was made a subject of much unpleasant com- 
ment and conjecture in the newspapers. 

Since then there has been but little corre- 
spondence between the two and none of the old 
relationship. 

The only possible explanation of the cause of 
the severance is one of deduction which the 
reader can draw for himself. 

Mr. Wilson was an enigtaa to the Europear 
statesmen. -His position was so powerful they 
wanted his help and influence, but did not know 
how to approach him. He does not encourage 
intimacy. As one of his greatest admirers, a 
well-known American, said: ‘‘I have known 
the President for many years and have great 
respect and admiration for him, but I would as 
soon think of striking him in the face as to slap 


-him on the back or put my arm around his 


shoulder.” 

During the tense days of the Peace Confer- 
ence President Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau and Orlando, the so-called Big Four,” 
met nearly every day. Frequently Clemenceau 
would call on Colonel House, an old friend, and 


; discuss the questions that were likely to arise. 
| Premier Orlando and Lord Robert Cecil, repre- 


senting Lloyd George, also an old friend, were 
constantly in conference with the Colonel, as 
were the Premiers, delegates and public men 

from ugh ao aed represented in Paris. 
ercy Hammond, > si ate may, for The 
eace Conference, 


January 15,1925 





“Mr. Wilson was visiting Colonel House when 
the British Premier's card came up. The Colo- 
nel, graciously excused by the President, 
returned soon after and resumed the conversa- 
tion. A few minutes later M. Clemenceau asked 
for a private interview, and again Colonel 
House bowed himself out with apologies. He 
had been back but a short time when Signor 
Orlando was announced, requesting a moment’s 
conference. Mr. Wilson once more waited, and 
on Colonel House rejoining him showed noth- 
ing of annoyance at the contretemps, but ac- 
cording to the casual historian of the Crillon, 
the incident darkened the landscape of a great 
friendship and the President and the Texan 
were intimate no more.” 

The Colonel is still true to his old friend. No 
expression of resentment comes from him. 

o publishers who have approached him to 

write the inside facts of the Peace Conference, 
he has said, ‘‘I will write no book.” 


x*LuI 


HE last Republican National Conven- 

tion met in Chicago, June 8, 1920. It was 
a headless affair. A Mark Hanna was 
needed to guide the chaotic mass of dele- 
gates, many of them in a national conven- 
tion for the first time. 

The awful heat, the steaming crowds and 
the strike of hotel waiters made life almost 
unendurable for those poor mortals that 
were compelled to live in hotels and com- 
mittee rooms. There was very little sleep 
for anyone. 

Gen. Leonard Wood and Governor Frank 
O. Lowden, of Illinois, were the leading 
candidates. Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day forenoon it looked as if Governor Low- 
den would be the nominee. He had proved 
himself to be a great executive. When he 
took office he found a little over five hun- 
dred dollars in the treasury and a lot of 
unpaid bills. At the end of his term, four 
years later, the state was free of debt and 
had a couple of million dollars in the treas- 
ury. Illinois at that time—1920—was a 
state to emulate. 

Governor Lowden’s fame had gone over 
the country. It was a period that needed 
a business administration in Washington 
to straighten out the aftermath of the 
World War. Friday, June eleventh, he 
led the voting with the largest number of 
delegates, but was defeated by the unfor- 
tunate blunder that was made of sending 
twenty-five hundred dollars to each of two 
men in Missouri. The money was sent to 
them for hall rent, music and other legiti- 
mate expenses. 

The incident was seized upon as an at- 
tempt to buy the Presidency. It was a false 
issue, but it accomplished its purpose. 

Saturday afternoon, the twelfth, Senator 
Harding was nominated, Governor Lowden 
throwing his delegates and influence to him. 
At night Governor Coolidge, of Massa- 
chusetts, was nominated for the Vice Presi- 
dency, the nomination he would probably 
have received if Governor Lowden had 
been successful and had control of the 
Vice-Presidency nomination. 

Senator Harding made a dignified cam- 
paign, following the example set by Gov- 
ernor McKinley in 1896. He did not leave 
his front porch in Marion, but received 
delegatiors that called on him, and made 
speeches that were sent broadcast. His 
plurality of seven million in November, 
1920, was the largest ever received by any 
candidate, on any ticket, for any office. 

December 26, 1920, I wrote the President- 
elect that the newspapers reported he had 
applications for every office in his gift, and 
wondered if he had given the office of 
brutal friend to anyone. If not, I made 
application, as it was the office I had held 
under McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and Wil- 
son. 

He wrote me the following letter, which 
he has given me permission to publish: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
WasHINcTon, D. C. 
Fe na Out0, 
Mr. H, H. Kouusaat, woneaidine 7 sen 
c-o The Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: It was a joy to have 
such a letter as you wrote under date of Decem- 
ber 26th, and I will be very glad to have you 
accept for a full term of service the extremely 
important office which you have so aptly sug- 
gested. I have no doubt it is highly important 
and extremely valuable to have a brutal friend. 
I am sure it is exceedingly im nt to have 
some source of unfailing truth. If you will 
assume that responsibility you will be rendering 
both me and the country a very t service. 
T am always glad to hear from you and would 
be glad to sit down now and chat with you for 
a half hour or more to get your view on pending 
problems. I had thought to ask you to de me 
that favor, but have been thinking perhaps you 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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The Brown Shaping Lasts grad- 
ually raise the arch until, at 15, 
the curves of arch and instep 
correspond with this illustration. 
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and naturally. Then, at maturity, arch supports and other 
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Good stores everywhere sell Buster Brown Shoes at $4.00 
and up. You will be delighted with the new styles shown, 
and also with the perfect fitting qualities and the service 
these shoes give. Made by Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
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~~ Phe Unlamed Sea- qs the selfing for a Great Love 


Richard Barthelmess 
with Dorothy Gish 1n , 




















by Edmund Goulding 


Ow did the fury come into Boy 
Leyton’s clean soul like the 
fury of the wind-lashed sea? 


Though the old Captain battered 
and bruised his boy, to wipe from 
Boy’s face the mother’s look that was 
salt spray on the raw wound in his 
old heart (for there had been an- 
other man)—Boy kept his faith in 
his father and the shore- waiting 
image of Minnie in his heart. 


Till the dying Captain told Boy 
the story, and his love for Boy, and 
swore him never to marry till he had 
squared the account with the other 





man. 

= Bitter hard for Boy and Minnie! But 
‘nae ——— how were they to know—'til Boy 
that we can’t get married, like you said we would, meets his man on a storm-swept 


until you have murdered somebody ?’ 


deck—that the Sea has a way? 
Big with the passions of sea-going 
men. Strong in the fidelity of their 
shore-waiting women. Vivid with 
the life of the Limehouse. 






The most prominent thea- 
tres in the United States 
and Canada will begin 
to show “Fury” during 
January and February. 









“Fury” was created by the same 
author, director and star who made 
“Tol’able David” the winner of the 
Photoplay Gold Medal for the / 


best picture of the year. 
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were going to take a run to the Southland and 
that I might more. conveniently to both you 
and me see you in Florida during the early 
part of February. Pray, do not wait to have me 
send for you. When you have anything I ought 
to know see that it gets to me either in person 
or otherwise. 

I am complying with your request respecting 
the return of Colonel Roosevelt's letter. 

With very kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 

WGH-EBU 


The letter from Colonel Roosevelt that 
Mr. Harding refers to was the following 
from Cairo, Egypt, as he came out of the 
Nile from his African trip: 


Cairo, March 27, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Kohlsaat: 1 have already told the 
Hamilton Club that if I speak in Chicago it 
will be to them, that is if I speak within the 
next six or eight months. So I cannot accept 
the Commercial Club’s very kind invitation. 
I was greatly pleased with your editorial the 
other day in which you referred to Roosevelt's 
brutal friend! Good-by, ‘‘brutal friend.” 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
H. H. KOHLSAAT Esq., 
The Chicago Record-Herald. 


President Harding has given me little 
opportunity to function as brutal friend. 
My only criticism has been his appoint- 
ment of Colonel Harvey as Ambassador to 
England, and I am ready to modify that 
criticism as reports from London, through 
the press and returning travelers, indicate 
Colonel Harvey has gained the respect and 
personal regard of our English friends, and 
also of Americans who formerly were his 
strongest critics. 

In October, 1922, Mrs. Harding was 
stricken with an almost fatal illness, Lead- 
ing physicians and surgeons were sum- 
moned to the White House. Bulletins were 
issued at intervals, and the whole coun- 
try was stirred with sympathy for the wife 
of the President, who, in eighteen months, 
had endeared herself to the people. She 
had taken deep interest in throwing 
the White House open to the public. 
Thousands passed through the historic 
rooms every day. She gave many brilliant 
social events attended by the diplomats 
and society people of Washington, and 
also lawn parties for wounded soldiers and 
sailors, and Easter egg-rolling parties for 
the children. When the doctors’ bulletins 
were made public they greatly alarmed 
the country. Prayers were offered in nearly 
all the churches and in public gatherings 
for her recovery. I attended a luncheon in 
the Lawyers’ Club in the Trinity Building. 
There were several hundred men present. 
A gentleman rose and rapped for order 
and asked the waiters to stand still in their 
places and then said, “Gentlemen, I will 
ask you to stand for a moment in silent 
prayer for the recovery of the wife of our 
chief magistrate.” The waiters stood with 
their trays held high in the air, and the 
members of the club with their heads bent 
in silent prayer. It was a sight I shall 
never forget. Mrs. Harding has taken her 
place beside Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. 
Roosevelt as a White House hostess. 

The Harding Administration by the con- 
ference called for the limitation of arma- 
ments, November 11, 1921, when Secretary 
of State Hughes electrified the world with 
his proposition for disarmament, will, I be- 
lieve, go down in history as having done 
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more to advance the cause of peace in the | : 


world than has been accomplished in two 
thousand years. 

hope I do not violate a confidence 
when I tell of a talk with the President in 
January, 1922, about a week before the 
signing of the treaties by the powers gath- 
ered in Washington, and some two months 
before they were ratified by the Senate. 

We were sitting before the fireplace, 
where a few sticks of wood blazed brightly. 
Resting his head wearily on his hand, gazing 
into the fire, the President said in sub- 
stance: 

“The success or failure of this Adminis- 
tration depends on the ratification or 
rejection of these treaties. Every Adminis- 
tration’s name in history rests on one or 
two acts. If these treaties are ratified by 
the Senate, then this Administration's 
name is secure in history. If the treaties are 
defeated nothing I can do the balance of 
my term can be more than of passing in- 
terest, which will be forgotten in a few 
years.” 

The reader can find no better theme for 
thought and discussion than to enumerate 
the great acts of our Presidents, Try it. 

XLT 

HAVE a dear friend ninety-seven years 

old living in Galena, Ilinois— Mrs. John 
G. Baker. She held me as a baby in 1853. 
When McKinley delivered the first Grant- 
birthday oration in 1893, in Galena, I took 
him to call on Mrs. Baker in her one-story 
brick cottage, two rooms deep. She led 
him to the kitchen, a lean-to, and had him 
dive his hand into a tin box filled with 
gingersnaps; she told him I used to do 
the same on my way home from school in 
the early ’60’s. McKinley complimented 
her cooking highly. 

In 1900 Colonel Roosevelt was the orator 
of the day. After his speech he went to the 
little cottage on the hilltop and was put 
through the same experience. He stuffed 
his pockets and between bites said, “‘By 
George, Mrs. Baker, you make the best 
gingersnaps I ever tasted!”” Both McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt were governors when 
they called on Mrs. Baker. It is doubtful 
if any other little cottage ever entertained 
two Presidents-to-be—men who were to fill 
so great a place in the world’s history; 
perha Mrs. Baker’s gingersnaps had | 
something to do with it. 


When President McKinley entered the 
White House, Mark Hanna was a daily 
visitor and often dined with the President 
and Mrs. McKinley. I was present one 
evening, along with eight or ten others, 
Mr. Hanna was among the guests. He had 
what he called chalk on the knee. It hurt 
him very much to get up and to sit down 
again. McKinley was more active than 
usual, passing from one guest to another. 
Etiquette demands everyone must rise 
when the President does. Hanna had gotten 
up a half dozen times or so with great | 
difficulty and pain. 

Finally he blurted out, ‘‘ William, for 
God’s sake sit still!” 

McKinley laughed and said, “‘ Mark, you 
are absolved from getting up when I do for 
my full term of office.” 


During the Red Cross parade in New 
York, May 18, 1918, Victor F. Lawson, of 
the Chicago Daily News, and I called on 
President Wilson at the Waldorf Hotel to 
urge him to advocate universal military 
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EVENING POST 


training. It will be remembered Mr. Wil- 
son, on foot, led the Red Cross nurses’ 
parade down Fifth Avenue. After the 
rocession had broken up I was passing 

Imonico’s, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street. Three little ragged 
East Side girls stood talking together on 
the sidewalk. One about four years old was 
crying. 

Her sister, a girl of eleven or twelve, said, 
“Shut up! You make me tired. You are 
the darnedest kid I eversee. Yesterday you 
were crying for an all-day sucker, and to- 
day ‘cause you didn’t see the President.” 


Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in McKinley's cabinet in 1901—when 
McKinley was assassinated—and Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War, who is now seventy- 
seven, are the only members of that 
cabinet living. Mr. Gage, now in his 
eighty-seventh year, wrote me on June 16, 
1922, as follows: 


Potnt Loma, CALIFORNIA, 
June 16, 1922. 


Mr. HERMAN H. KouLsaar, 
Chicago, Il 

My dear Kohlsaat: During the passing years, 
which have flown so swiftly, I have been fre- 
quently visited by returning thoughts of you. 

hese thoughts d ven were always bright and 
cheering in their nature, containing in no de- 
gree whatever, as so frequently happens, any 
element of the disagreeable. 

No! The current of friendly sentiment has 
flowed steadily on uninterrupted by back wash 
or disturbing rapids, and have carried the 
hope that reciprocally the former days with 
their memories of our friendly intimacy, pos- 


| sess an undiminished value of their own to you. 


With me they are endearing pictures which 
brighten my days. 

It isn’t much the fashion for men to indulge 
in sentimental expression to their fellow men 
but age has its privileges and immunities, an 
into that group we call the aged, I have come. 
You, yourself, will join that group, when time 
allows, and even now the disparity in years, is 
hard to realize, since I feel assured the hearts 
of both of us still beat with the spontaneity 
of life’s full vigor. 

The foregoing is rather a long preface to 
what I am now impelled to write. Impelled 
I am at the moment by the reading of your 
articles in the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post.” 

—— generally of these ortiaien, they are 
charming by their naive frankness and bring 
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into vivid life the historical and political events 
of twenty-five years ago. Numbers of my 
friends have expressed their delight in the 
reading of them. - 

To some of them, it is a story of ‘‘long ago, 
but to me, it’s as fresh as the happenings of 
yesterday. Of course, to me and mine, it has 
the added value of personal reference and I 
feel quite ‘‘set up" and revivified by your most 
kind and friendly narration as, in a modest 
way, I am involved therein. I see that Brother 
Lodge is not satisfied with your statement of 
memories concerning him. But as for me, why 
I'll stand by Kohlsaat. 

I shall be looking for the articles yet to come 
with growing interest. Having had my ‘‘day in 
court,” I shall be glad to be now dismissed 
from further notice, and pleasantly reflect that 
of me there will be no probability of ‘‘further 
mention.” 

I congratulate you on the quality of your 
presentation. It is a decided contribution to 
the gathered facts which go to make up history. 
I am glad you are doing it, and join my thanks 
to all the others you will deserve and no doubt 
will receive. 

Not knowing your address at the momeni, 
I am mailing this to Chicago, on the theory 
that ~ will get it in due course, wherever you 


— Cordially yours, 


(Signed) LYMAN J. GAGE, 


Autuor's Note—In an interview sent out 
by the Associated Press, June 5, 1922, Senator 
Lodge denied he had received from me a copy 
of the Gold Plank adopted by the McKinley 
Managers, June 12, 1896. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts will read 
Page 325 of ‘‘The Autobiography of Thomas 
Collier Platt,” Senator from New York, written 
in 1910, he will find the following paragraph: 

“That night Governor Merriam came to Mr 
Platt, and Mr. Kohlisaat went to Senator 
Lodge with a draft of the original Hanna Plank 
with the word ‘Gold’ inserted,” etc. 

The ‘‘original Hanna Plank” was written 
Friday, June 12, 1896, and was accepted that 
night by Governor McKinley after a long dis- 
tance telephone talk with Melville E. Stone and 
Myron T. Herrick. 

Senator Lodge says he arrived in St, Louis 
Sunday, June fourteenth, two days later. Con- 
sequently, he had no hand in ‘‘forcing Mr. 
Hanna to accept the word ‘Gold.’” 

Senator Platt is in error in stating the inter- 
view ‘‘between Senator Lodge and Mr. Hanna 
took place Sunday night.”’ It took place Mon- 
day morning, June fifteenth, between 10:30 and 
11:00 o'clock, in Mr. Hanna's room, as related 
in my article in this magazine, May twenty- 
seventh. 
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This shows the actual 
thickness of a sheet of 
Sheetrock, %§-inch of 
pure gypsum plaster 
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The quick and inexpensive way to Walls and ceilings of Sheetrock are 
make repairs is to use Sheetrock - permanent and take any decoration 


It’s yust the thing for Repairs 


Do you know that Sheetrock, the freproof wall- Sheetrock is made from gypsum, and gypsum 
board, can be put up over old plaster, giving is a rock. It is factory cast and processed so 
you new, smooth-surfaced, permanent walls and that it nails and saws like lumber. Being rock, 
; ceilings? It is widely used in just that way. it is fireproof, non-warping and permanent. 
All the carpenter has to do is remove the mold- 
ing, put up furring strips, and nail the broad, ceil- ; 
ing-high sheets of Sheetrock directly to the strips. can supply you with any quantity of Sheetrock. 
Our free booklet, “‘Walls of Worth,” illustrates 


Your dealer in lumber or in builders’ supplies 





You decorate then, with wallpaper, paint or — hy fn, 
panels, and the job is done, easily, quickly, Its many uses. Write for a copy and a sample 
cleanly, at surprisingly low cost. of Sheetrock. 
’ 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Genera/ Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


SHEE TROC 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
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Bump! Grind! Pound! 








Over bumps, through mud, banging, grinding, pounding, sliding— 
no wonder ordinary chains cannot stand it. 

That’s why McKay Tire Chains were made—to meet YOUR need 
for chains that will stand just such grinding wear, strains and 
shocks. 

They were made to LAST—and that means, cross chains that are 
not only hard, but also tough and full of life. It means selected steel, 
in the first place, followed by a special improved hardening process. 

But more enduring wear is not the only advantage you’ll find in 
McKay Tire Chains. An improved fastener makes them easy to put 
on, easy to take off, and—once on they stay on. 

Furthermore, when your cross chains finally wear out, after having 
given you full service, you can quickly repair them with McKay 
Ready Repair Links. These little links slip into place easily— 
without tools—and hold the cross chains securely until you can replace 
them. They'll instantly stop all pounding of broken chains 
against your mud-guards. Look for The BETTER Black Chains 
in the RED Band Bag the next time you buy tire chains. 


They Cost No More and They Last 
UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY, Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of Chains for All Commercial and Industrial Purposes 
Plants: York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus and Marietta, O.; Huntington, W. Va. 





And Now a Tire Chain 
That Stands It 


The Better Black Chains 
in the Red Band Bag 
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for your good health 
Eat milk! 


UR United States is a land of 

plenty—and yet from three 
to five million American children 
of school age are undernourished. 
Many grown people likewise suf- 
fer from an unconscious lack of 
really nourishing food. And 
many of them come from aver- 
age, well-to-do families. 


No person who has plenty of 
milk in his diet can suffer from 
undernourishment. Drink milk! 
If you don’t like to drink it, eat 
it! Actually about three-fourths 
of the dishes you eat should 
contain milk. It’s the milk 
solids that count, and cooked 


dishes made with milk contain 
these milk solids. 


Borden milk products include 
pure milk in convenient form, 
for every purpose. Eagle Brand, 
the national baby food —Evap- 
orated, the housewife’s stend-by 
for cooking and coffee—the new 
Chocolate flavored Malted Milk 
—and Borden’s rich Confection- 
ery. They are all good products 
—good for your health and 
full of nourishment, whether 
you eat them or drink them. 
Eat milk—plenty of it, in your 
food—and for purity and good 
quality, ask for Borden's. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building 


New York 
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